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INTRODUCTION 
SIKH DIASPORA: THEORY, AGENCY, AND EXPERIENCE 


Michael Hawley 


Until recently, there had been relatively little written on the Sikhs outside 
of Punjab, and that which was available was largely confined to Sikhs in 
Britain, the United States, and Canada. This situation has changed dra- 
matically over the past two decades or so with research being done on 
Sikh communities in East and South East Asia, in Australia and New Zea- 
land, in continental Europe, and most recently there has been an initial 
foray into documenting the Sikh presence in Latin and South America. 
There have also been numerous volumes dealing with Sikh diaspora, 
transnationalism, philanthropy, global Sikhism, and the like. 

In light of this, one might well ask whether there is a need for yet another 
volume on the subject. There are at least two reasons for the present col- 
lection of essays. First, despite the recent and commendable work that 
has been done on Sikhs outside of Punjab, the field is still in its infancy. 
Thus, this volume contributes to this emergent and quickly maturing field 
of study. Second, there are numerous dimensions of Sikh diasporic and 
transnational experience that have yet to be identified, documented, and 
interrogated. Because of this, the essays in this volume investigate various 
dimensions of Sikh experience and agency from a range of disciplinary 
approaches. The essays in this volume break new ground and contribute 
new perspectives on Sikh experience and agency beyond the Punjab. 

It would also be prudent to say what this volume is not. First, this vol- 
ume is not simply migration history. While migration and settlement pat- 
terns are undoubtedly important lenses for understanding Sikh diasporic 
experience, such a focus risks obscuring the pervasive heterogeneity of 
Sikh experience within a given geographic area as well as Sikh engage- 
ment with the predominantly non-Punjabi communities to which Sikhs 
have migrated. In addition, many diasporic Sikhs were born in their ‘host’ 
countries. Physical migration is thus not part of their experience. Not- 
withstanding the above, there are papers in this collection that priori- 
tize migration history, experience, and early settlement. They have been 
included here as they contribute to otherwise nascent geopolitical areas 
in Sikh diaspora studies. 
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Second, this volume is an attempt to move beyond the ‘Sikhs in...’ 
theme. ‘Sikhs in Britain,’ ‘Sikhs in Canada,’ ‘Sikhs in the United States,’ 
and more recently ‘Sikhs in Europe’ and ‘Sikhs in Latin America,’ abound. 
The essays in this volume are sensitive to the plurality of voices and 
experiences of the diasporic individuals and communities they discuss, 
regardless of geographical and national boundaries. This is not merely 
an acknowledgement of the transnational dimension Sikh experiences 
and narratives, but it is an attempt to recognize the ways in which dif- 
ferent Sikhs and Sikh communities have encountered and engaged their 
new cultural, linguistic, political, economic, racial, contexts while at the 
same time remaining open to the possibility that ‘hosts’ may encounter 
and engage differently with different Sikh groups across time. In other 
words, the experiences of new migrants to Vancouver, British Columbia 
in the early twentieth century are very different from those of the sangat 
in Pointe-Saint-Charles, Quebec in recent years. Additionally, the cul- 
tural, linguistic, political, economic, and racial environments were, and 
are, notably different in these two Canadian locales. But, just as there 
are essays in the volume that prioritize migration, there are also essays 
that might well be categorized under the ‘Sikhs in...’ rubric. Again, they 
have been included because they contribute to hitherto un(der)explored 
dimensions of Sikh diasporic experience. 

In attempting to recognize the importance of migration, location, and 
relations while at the same time not prioritizing one at the expense of oth- 
ers, this volume is not constrained by a single theoretical or methodologi- 
cal framework. Rather, the purpose of the volume is to provide a sense of 
the highly contextualized and remarkably diversified range of diasporic 
engagement between Sikhs and Others, and between Sikhs themselves, 
by broadening the parameters of how Sikhs have engaged their diasporic 
circumstances. The essays might well be seen as a series of case studies 
that begin to capture the rich and highly contextualized nature of Sikh 
experience and agency beyond the Punjab. Perhaps, to borrow a meta- 
phor from Guru Arjan (AG 1429), this collection is a thali: rich, diverse, 
and plentiful whose various textures, flavours, and colours are to be con- 
sumed and savoured. 

On a more analytical note, this volume recognizes both the strengths 
and limitations of established categories that are often used to speak 
about Sikhs outside of the Punjab: ‘diaspora’, ‘transnationalism’, ‘hybrid- 
ity’, ‘third culture’, ‘multiculturalism’, just to name a few. Each of these 
carries its own conceptual limitations and each has been subject to schol- 
arly scrutiny. The appropriation of the category ‘diaspora’ to generalize on 
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Sikh experiences is suspect, particularly given the range of circumstances 
under which Sikhs have left Punjab. ‘Transnationalism’ is made problem- 
atic both spatially in terms locating individual and groups who have not 
physically moved but find themselves in different nation states (borders 
change), and temporally insofar as pre-modern, precolonial migration 
precedes the rise of the modern nation state. ‘Hybridity’ is the blending 
of two, a framework which makes abstruse the ubiquitous heterogeneity 
of Sikh experience beyond Punjab. And ‘multiculturalism’ is often highly 
politicized in terms of state policy and is inextricably linked to neo-liberal 
discourse surrounding globalization and citizenship. 


Kaleigogeneity 


I am drawn to the image of the kaleidoscope as a metaphor for fram- 
ing the inquiry into Sikh agency and experience beyond Punjab. This is 
certainly not new. Others have used the metaphor of the kaleidoscope as 
well. ‘Kaleidoscope’ derives from the Greek: ‘kal(os)’ denoting a sense of 
beauty, the beautiful, and the good; ‘eido(s)’ meaning form or shape; and 
‘skopio’ meaning to examine, look into, or consider. Hence, the kaleido- 
scope is ‘that which examines aesthetic forms’. Thus, one can speak of the 
kaleidoscopic representation of and by Sikhs living outside of the Punjab. 
Put differently, the kaleidoscope is an interpretive lens through which we 
might better understand the many aesthetic forms of Sikh experience in 
the diaspora. Allow me to unpack this a little more. 

The aesthetic is inextricable from Sikh ways of knowing and being. For 
example, music is at the heart of Sikh experience. There exists an invio- 
lable connection between music (rag) and the word of the Guru (shabad). 
The Muslim rababi Mardana accompanied Guru Nanak on several of his 
journeys (udasis) and Guru Arjan arranged the Adi Granth, not accord- 
ing to composer, nor to date, nor to the subject matter of the verse, but 
according to melody (rag). The dhadi tradition extols and glorifies the vir- 
tues of panthic agents through music. With its roots in agricultural Pun- 
jab, bhangra has made its way onto the international stage. The aesthetic 
nature of sikhi is further disclosed when one considers the function of 
the gurmat (the teaching of the Guru). The gurmat is first and foremost 
an aesthetic process, not an intellectual exercise. It aspires to inspire. 
It speaks to the affective and subjective world of experience and seeks 
to bring its listeners to a way of being in which one lives in tune with 
the hukam (‘divine will’). As suggested earlier, Guru Arjan likens the Adi 
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Granth to a thali which is not merely to be consumed, but savoured. This 
sensory, earthy, organic dimension of sikhi is indeed at the heart of what 
it is to be Sikh. The notion of kal (in kaleidoscope) recognizes and priori- 
tizes the aesthetic dimension of the gurmat and of sikhi ways of being. 
As several of the essays in this volume attest, the aesthetic dimensions of 
Sikh agency and subjectivity express themselves in novel and often cre- 
ative ways in the diasporic context. 

While the centrality of the aesthetic is often overlooked as the nexus of 
seemingly disparate forms of Sikh emic engagement beyond Punjab, eido 
(form) recognizes the plethora of possibilities that populate the diasporic 
landscape. A kaleidoscopic perspective acknowledges a host of differ- 
ent sources—time, place, agency, experience—that are ubiquitous yet 
unevenly disclosed in the diasporic character. Put succinctly, Sikhs in any 
given community have different histories and different experiences. Some 
are new migrants, some are born in the ‘host’ community. Some have 
migrated directly from Punjab, others are twice or thrice migrants. Some 
have migrated to be with family, others have come alone for their own 
reasons. Some have come voluntarily, others have been forced to emigrate 
to escape conditions—usually economic, political, or military—in their 
previous ‘home’. Thus, subjective histories and experiences are reflected 
in the (aesthetic) forms within Sikh communities across the diaspora. 

The formation of the diasporic character is shaped in no small way by the 
discourses and values expressed by the broader ‘host’ community. Diasporic 
forms are a reflection of the Other. This is not to say that Sikh expres- 
sions beyond the Punjab are simply mimetic repetitions of ‘host’ attitudes, 
behaviours, and values. The situation is much more complex than that. Any 
given diaspora community, and the diversity within it, negotiates with both 
itself and the host Other—sometimes incorporating, sometimes reject- 
ing, but often reconfiguring in minute and subtle ways—its identity and 
form within that framework of engagement. The diasopic character—both 
individual and corporate—changes and is changed by the specificity of its 
particular context. The metaphor of the kaleidoscope conveys the fact that 
small adjustments can produce striking results. The diasporic aesthetics and 
forms must be understood with the larger framework of the Other (and con- 
versely, the Other must be understood in its relation with Sikh forms and 
expressions), and together comprise an organic, interactive whole. More- 
over, this interaction is an on-going process of becoming. But, this should 
in no way be taken to mean that the engagement between diasporic Sikhs 
and the Other is one between equals. Indeed, it is not. It is too often an 
asymmetrical and at times a coercive engagement. 
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To be sure, the metaphor of the kaleidoscope has its limits. For one, 
the diaspora and its engagement with the Other possesses its own agency. 
There is no one individual, group, or institution outside of the process 
guiding and directing it. Second, unlike a kaleidoscope, the diaspora is not 
a closed system. The process of ‘diaspora-making’ is permeable, liminal, 
and interstitial as it perpetually engages with temporal and spatial contin- 
gencies. It cannot be otherwise. 


The Essays: Authors, Methods, Disciplines, Content 


The essays herein offer an analysis and critique of Sikh diaspora, its fram- 
ing categories, and its production. The essays interrogate and engage 
both Sikh and non-Sikh agency, and broaden the field of Sikh experience 
beyond the Punjab. The essays in this volume reflect a broad range of 
disciplinary interests and approaches: history, anthropology, philosophy, 
ethnic studies, religious studies, women’s studies, ethnomusicology, post- 
colonial studies, ritual and performance studies, and, of course, diaspora 
criticism. The essays range in length and offer views from four main regions 
(North America, Europe, Asia, and Oceana). Topics include: theoretical 
pieces (Mishra and S. Singh); Sikh agents in Vancouver (Nayar), Chicago 
(J. Singh) Hong Kong (Ka-kin, Cheuk), and Eastern India (Banerjee); mem- 
ory culture (Roy), making sacred space in Quebec (Stoker), gender and 
ethnic oral narratives (Mand), the katha tradition (Myrvold) and modern 
kirtan (Purewal and Lallie), Sikh identity in English fiction (Chanda), the 
intersection of bhangra, caste, and gender (Mooney), ‘transnational’ mar- 
riage and its representation in the media (Thandi), and reflections on a 
dinner conversation (N. Singh). 

While this volume recognizes the diversity of Sikh experience beyond 
the Punjab, there are essays the editor would have liked to include but 
was unable to solicit contributors. Scholarly work still needs to be done in 
various facets of Sikh diasporic experience such as the role of sport, food, 
language, continuity of what might be considered ‘folk’ or sanatan Sikh- 
ism in the diaspora, the enduring role of the pind and/or biradari among 
diaspora Sikhs, Sikhs in academe, gang culture, Sikhs in South and Central 
America, education, and law. To be sure, some pioneering work is starting 
to be done in these and related areas, but such work remains in the earli- 
est stages of scholarly scrutiny. 

The book is organized into five main sections—Method and Theory, 
Agency, Space, Social Relations, and Aesthetics—which describe the 
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general content and orientation of the papers in each respective section. 
At the same time, it must be recognized that these headings are rather 
arbitrary as the bulk of the papers could be classified under more than 
one section. For example, Anjali Geera Roy’s paper is largely theoretical in 
its orientation and is thus placed in the first section on ‘Method and The- 
ory’, yet it could easily be grouped under ‘Aesthetics’ as she uses bhangra 
as her case study, or under ‘Space’ as her analysis compares two diasporic 
settings. Indeed, many readers will undoubtedly find resonance between 
papers in different sections. The on-going process of ‘diaspora-making’ is 
conveyed in the subtitles of each section. Here, the present participles 
framing, individualizing, locating, gendering, and performing diasporic 
experiences emphasize the kaleidoscopic process of becoming. 

‘Part I: Method and Theory: Conceptualizing Diasporic Agency and Expe- 
riences’ opens with a robust survey and developed criticism of diaspora 
studies. Sudesh Mishra’s The Underbelly of Diaspora Criticism identifies 
three methodological strands in diaspora studies: ‘dual territoriality’ is a 
triadic framework that places the diasporic community between home 
and host communities; ‘situational laterality’ focuses on routes, rather than 
roots, in order to highlight the process of migration and attempts to occupy 
that liminality of hyphenated identity; and, archival specificity, a method 
that remains sensitive to the diversity within diaspora communities by 
attempting to map ‘historical and other disjoints within specific diaspora 
communities’. Mishra interrogates the foundational concepts that com- 
prise the ‘secret underbelly of the critical enterprise’: modernity, transna- 
tionalism, and globalization. He argues the socio-economic of aspect of 
globalization must be taken seriously in diapora studies. Mishra’s critique 
of ‘diaspora’, ‘transnationalism’, and ‘modernity’ provides an alternative 
theatre in which to engage, interrogate, and reflect upon the Sikh specific 
chapters that follow. In Interrogating the Homeland-Diaspora Construct, 
Simran Jeet Singh offers a critique of the ‘homeland-diaspora’ paradigm 
and of the assumed universality of these categories for understanding Sikh 
‘diaspora’. Instead, Singh calls for a more “historically precise and cultur- 
ally nuanced framework” that reflects the process of diasporization. Anjali 
Geera Roy’s Chuk Le Gandari (Pick Up Your Cloth Bundle): Unpartitioned 
Memory Cultures challenges the ‘place of origin’ thesis by interpreting 
‘diaspora’ in relation to “a significant rupture in a community’s event time, 
which becomes its new originary myth.” At the same time, Roy compares 
two diasporic settings—1947 partition migration and migrations in ser- 
vice of the British empire—positing that ‘displacement is a better reading 
of post-partition than is the idiom of ‘division’. 
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The essays in the second part of the volume, ‘Agency: Individualizing 
Diasporic Experiences’, are explicitly ethnographic in their approach. As 
such, they convey a profound appreciation for the subjectivity and lived 
experience of the individuals whose lives the authors record. Nikky-Gun- 
inder Kaur Singh’s My Dinner in Calgary: Sikh Diaspora in the Making is an 
insightful anecdotal piece that provides a glimpse into the kaleidogeneity 
of Calgary’s Sikh community. At the same time, Singh is able to relate the 
diasporic reflections from the descendants of Calgary’s first Sikh, Harnam 
Singh Hari. Appropriately, Singh uses the metaphor of langar to account 
for the ability of this small gathering of Sikhs to prioritize their collective 
diasporic identity without negating their individually divergent histories 
and experiences. Kamala Elizabeth Nayar’s essay migrates from the con- 
temporary Calgary scene to the early Vancouver stage. Religion, Resiliency, 
and Citizenship: The Journey of a Vancouver Sikh Pioneer explores the role 
of sikhi in preserving the Vancouver's early Punjabi community through 
turbulent and challenging times. Working from the detailed first-person 
narrative of Jaggat Singh (Jack) Uppal, Nayar prioritizes the sociological 
setting of the early Sikh community in Vancouver, juxtaposing colonial 
rule in India with the socio-political climate in British Columbia, in order 
to show how these factors shaped the religiosity of Vancouver's Sikh pio- 
neers, notions of citizenship, and the idiom of multiculturalism. Politics 
and race are the focus of A Turban in a White Republican Haystack: Sikh 
American Politicization and Multiracial Coalition-Building in Suburban Chi- 
cago. Jaideep Singh offers and in-depth ethnographic study of the political 
career of Ravi Singh, a second generation Sikh, political candidate for the 
Republican party, and activist from Illinois, who sought to navigate the 
choppy and turbulent waters of race, ethnicity, and politics in America. 
The author illuminates Ravi Singh’s ability to mobilize the South Asian 
community and to engage in multiracial coalition building against an 
ubiquitous discourse of race in the American political scene. Singh argues 
that his subject’s political and activist approach is an unassimilated con- 
formism whereby a hyperpatriotism is evoked in an attempt to transcend 
racial and ethnic discomfort experienced by the white, Republican, Chris- 
tian electorate to which Ravi Singh appealed. 

Part III prioritizes the spatial dimensions of diasporic agency and expe- 
rience. ‘Space: Locating Diasporic Experiences’ explores different geo- 
graphical, (trans)national, religio-cultural, and market spaces. Himadri 
Banerjee’s The Other Sikhs: Bridging Their Diaspora documents the Sikh 
diaspora outside of Punjab but within the eastern India states of Assam, 
Bihar, Orissa, and West Bengal. Banerjee is keenly attuned to the local 
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specificities and subjectivities in locating Sikh diasporic experiences in 
eastern India. He recognizes that migration has been integral to the his- 
tory of the panth since its inception and is not, therefore, simply a prod- 
uct of modernization and colonial experiences. The Other Sikhs highlights 
the kaleidogeneity of motives, origins, caste, and ethnicity among India’s 
‘other Sikhs.’ Banerjee’s analysis is incentive for further comparative anal- 
ysis of the disjuncture between two diasporic communities: Indian and 
overseas. In her essay, Other Accommodations: Sikh Advocacy, Religious 
Architecture, and Cultural Preservation in Quebec, Valerie Stoker traces 
the complex intersection of Sikh space and identity in Quebec. Secular- 
ization and (multi)culturalism, citizenship, and minority status are at 
the nexus of Stoker’s project. Set against the backdrop of the ‘reasonable 
accommodation’ debate in Quebec, Stoker examines the Sikh sangat in 
Pointe St-Charles, a Baptist suburb of Montreal, who procured govern- 
ment funds to preserve an historic, yet defunct Baptist church. Stoker 
highlights how Sikhs fashioned themselves as ‘Quebecois Sikhs’ in order 
to position themselves as “active agents in preserving Quebec’s religious 
and cultural legacies”. Ka-Kin Cheuk explores how economic and cultural 
forces have affected entrepreneurship across the Hong Hong—China bor- 
der. Capitalizing on Identity and Mobility: Sikh Mercantile Activity Across 
the Hong Kong-China Border offers a preliminary and largely descriptive 
foray into Sikh global and transnational economic networks in China. Like 
so many of the essays in this volume, Cheuk’s contribution is explicitly 
ethnographic, documenting as it does three case studies of three Hong 
Kong entrepreneurs. 

‘Social Relations: Gendering Diasporic Experiences’ is the fourth part 
of this collection. Shinder Thandi offers an insightful commentary on the 
negative public discourse surrounding transnational marriage in “Shady 
Character, Hidden Designs, and Masked Faces”: Reflections on ‘Vilayati’ Sikh 
Marriages and Discourses of Abuse. Focusing primarily on bride abuse, 
and its affiliated discourses concerning social justice, power, and gender, 
Thandi takes seriously the agency of ‘host’ media in the construction of 
diaspora experience. Sikh migrants in Tanzania is the subject of Kanwal 
Mand’s Gender, Ethnicity and Social Relations in the Narratives of Elderly 
Sikh Men and Women. Mand explores the way in which social values are 
revealed, (re)constructed, and consolidated through oral history and are 
influenced by gender, ethnicity, time, and place. The theme of gender 
and diaspora communities is problematized further by Nicola Mooney. 
Dancing in Diaspora Space: Bhangra, Caste, and Gender among Jat Sikhs 
showcases the intersection of the aesthetic, social, gender, religious, and 
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spatial dimensions of Sikh agency and experience beyond the Punjab. 
Arguing that Jat Sikh masculinity enjoys considerable dominance in the 
world of bhangra, Mooney finds the genre “privileges particular hierarchies 
of caste, gender, religion, and rurality.” 

The final section of the volume gives priority to diasporic forms of nar- 
rative and to song. ‘Aesthetics: Performing Diasporic Experiences’ explore 
three forms—online, works of fiction written in English, and kirtan—in 
which the aesthetic experience of sikhi has been expressed on a more 
global and transnational stage. The production and use of katha in local 
and global contexts is the subject of Kristina Myrvold’s Translating the 
Guru’s Words to Local and Global Contexts: Katha for Contemporary Sikh 
Communities. Myrvold’s essay documents the transformation of katha, 
in both form and content, as this traditional form of narrative history is 
translated to a global and technologically-savy Sikh diaspora. Geetanjali 
Singh Chanda highlights specificity of agency and experience in her analy- 
sis of Sikh Children’s Literature in the Diaspora. Unlike works of fiction in 
English produced in other contexts, Chanda’s analysis shows this litera- 
ture is largely self-published or published through Sikh-run foundations 
by Sikh women writers living in the post 9/u North American milieu. 
Chanda explores broader themes of identity, assimilation, homeland, and 
cultural pluralism raised by these women authors. In the closing chap- 
ter, kirtan finds itself at the nexus of community politics, identification, 
and tradition. In their Sikh Kirtan in the Diaspora: Identity, Innovation, and 
Revivalism, Navtej Purewal and Harjinder S. Lallie situate kirtan within 
the modernizing influences of the contemporary globalized Sikh diaspora. 
Purewal and Lallie explore the ways in which the kaleidogeneous boundar- 
ies of kirtan have been “debated, negotiated, innovated, and performed’. 

Each of these essays conveys the subjective and contextualized process 
of diaspora-making. They are diverse in their theoretical frameworks, in 
their methodological approaches, and in their subject matter. Some are 
highly theoretical and broad in their scope such that they have implica- 
tions for understanding not just Sikh diaspora, but for Diaspora Studies 
generally, while others offer much more intimate, personal, and lived 
micro-histories. But together, the authors have recognized the need for 
a renewed receptiveness to rethink and to prioritize theory, agency, and 
experience in the on-going process of Sikh diaspora-making. 


PART ONE 


METHOD AND THEORY: 
CONCEPTUALIZING DIASPORIC AGENCY AND EXPERIENCES 


THE UNDERBELLY OF DIASPORA CRITICISM 


Sudesh Mishra 


Diaspora Criticism emerged in the decade bridging the 1980s and 1990s, 
although a seminal paper on the subject had been written by John Arm- 
strong as early as 1976,! and continues to be a relevant form of cultural 
analysis in the first decade of the new century. Derived from diaspeirein, 
which is Greek for ‘scattering’ or ‘sowing’ (speirein), and originally used 
to refer to the botanical phenomenon of seed dispersal (hence dia com- 
pletely + speirein sow), the root meaning of diaspora, while illuminating in 
a broad figurative sense, fails to capture the complex and fluid character of 
this modern analytical framework. Diaspora Criticism is concerned, above 
all, with the causes and consequences of human mobility brought about 
by an historic transformation in the economic and political spheres in the 
time of modernity—classical as well as advanced—and holds up to scru- 
tiny cultural, communicative, affective and aesthetic practices as evidence 
of this changed logic. While there is no lasting consensus among scholars 
on the issue of definition or designation (which groups, for instance, to 
accommodate and which to omit), there is general if grudging acceptance 
that diasporas are minority populations with a shared history living in a 
permanent state of unsettlement. 


Three Takes on Methodology 


The critical genre has developed three methodological strands or scenes. 
The first, which may be labeled the scene of dual territoriality,” situates 
diasporas within a triadic framework where they comprise an homoge- 
nous ethnic bloc—uninflected by disparities in gender, class, sexuality, 
generation or religion—caught in the tension between home and host 
countries. The tension is evident in the diaspora’s collective psychological 


1 See John A. Armstrong, “Mobilised and Proletarian Diasporas,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review 70/2 (1976): 393-408. 

2 The present chapter is a slightly amended version of my argument advanced in 
Diaspora Criticism, (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2006). 
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makeup, its cultural and aesthetic practices and the political ambivalence 
it evinces towards the two geopolitical terrains—living without belonging 
in one, belonging without living in the other. Possessing a type of con- 
sciousness and agency not commensurate with bounded national com- 
munities, they constitute a new social species marked by a different logic 
of modernity. Diaspora, in this context, refers simultaneously to a “social 
form,” a “type of consciousness” and a “mode of cultural production”.? Dis- 
tinctiveness at the three levels of the social, the subjective and the cultural 
is a feature of the tensional but constitutive split between stable geopoliti- 
cal reference points. Identities and forms of identifications are bound up 
with the separate expectations of the imagined communities of homeland 
and hostland. In a move that is reminiscent of structuralism’s reliance on 
stable signs, the two territories, together with the diaspora they spawn 
between them, are seen as cohesive entities. This position is premised 
on a reading of the nation-state as classically auto-centred, racially self- 
evident and ideologically homogenized. 

The second strand, which may be dubbed the scene of situation lateral- 
ity, dispenses with the triadic framework by focusing on crabwise detours 
and non-linear pathways with only nominal references to stable home 
and host territories. The central trope here is the rhizome, suggesting peri- 
patetic excursions, digressive pathways and crooked lines of flight. The 
stable image of roots (vertical, temporal, concerned with determinate 
beginnings and ends, with home and host countries) is replaced by the 
relatively unstable image of routes (horizontal, spatial, concerned with 
indeterminate transits and mid-points, with multiple dwelling sites). Ori- 
gins and endpoints no longer play a pivotal role in constituting diasporas 
or in distinguishing them from other social forms. Identities, politics and 
practices are not simply co-extensive with bounded terrains, nationalist 
myths, circumscribed philosophies, unalloyed linguistic communes or 
homogenized cultural and aesthetic practices. Stress is placed on situa- 
tion-specific becoming, non-territorial or multiple forms of identification 
(vocational, familial or institutional) and hybrid aesthetic forms (music, 
architecture, literature, and so on) and not on tensional pressures exerted 
by bipolar nation-states. Adopting a poststructuralist approach to move- 
ment and identity, this scene is deeply suspicious of stable signs and cat- 
egories and insists on mapping the lateral motion of bodies, ideas, goods 


3 S. Vertovec, “Three Meanings of ‘Diaspora,’ Exemplified among South Asian Reli- 
gions,” Diaspora 6/3 (1997): 277-78. 
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and information across multiple territories. In spite of the insistence on 
multidirectional forms of being and becoming, emphasis falls on intra- 
diasporic continuities, networks and coalitions at the expense of historical 
disjoints and discontinuities. 

The third framework—or the scene of archival specificity—takes 
issue with the perceived transhistorical uniformity of ethno-diasporas, 
and recommends mapping historical and other disjoints within specific 
diaspora communities. This scene’s argument with the second framework 
concerns the latter’s encouragement of the impression that the histori- 
cal continuum and the ethnic continuum (as distinct from gender, class, 
language, sexual orientation, region and other continuums) are essentially 
one and the same. Paul Gilroy, for instance, builds an oceanic theory of 
the black Atlantic on the longue durée of an unfinished modernity.+ Con- 
sequently, he understates or even underrates the significance of historical 
and generational breaks within narratives of dispersal and translocation. 
By mapping routes across the Atlantic Ocean, he builds a macro web of 
filiations and affiliations whereby blacks, hailing from different histori- 
cal, cultural, linguistic and territorial points of dispersal and relocation, 
form an epidermal-cum-historical continuum under the aegis of moder- 
nity. Diasporists contributing to the third scene resist the surreptitious 
conflation of the ethnic (via the epidermal) and historical continuums. 
They insist on observing historical and archival principles and undertake 
archaeologies on specific diasporas with a view to identifying internal dif- 
ferences, décalages (lags and disjoints in time and space) and fractures. 
It has been pointed out, for instance, that the Indian diaspora cannot be 
regarded as a cohesive entity if we take note of the two major phases of 
emigration which have occurred over different historical periods, involv- 
ing different classes, castes, linguistic communities, regions and levels of 
skill and education. How does one begin to compare the life-worlds of 
nineteenth century indentured servants sent to hinterland colonies (1834— 
1916) with that of free petit bourgeois migrants to first-world cities (post- 
1960)? What is the difference between ‘sugar’ coolies shipped to the colony 
for ten years of hard labour and globetrotting ‘cyber’ coolies? Are the cul- 
tural life-worlds of a community duration-specific or transhitorical? Such 
questions throw light on historically-motivated differences in economic 
forms (monopolistic plantation capital as opposed to delinked capital), 


+ See Paul Gilroy, The Black Atlantic: Modernity and Double Consciousness. (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1993). 
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class groupings (illiterate landless Ahirs as distinct from computer-savvy 
professionals), slow versus accelerated forms of cultural reproduction (pil- 
grimages to virtual shrines are, by far, less laborious than to village tem- 
ples) and transformations in rural-urban migratory trends. The ethnonym 
is no longer simply a sign of continuities, alliances and shared life-worlds. 
If the old diaspora is visibly disengaged from the homeland, the new is 
not; if the new is motivated by territorial or ethno-national interest, the 
old is not; both, however, are internally fractured as a result of historical 
variations in the causes, classes, regions and patterns of migration. 


Transnationalism and Modernity 


Of the several terms associated with diaspora criticism (hybridity, décal- 
age, discontinuity, deterritorialization, mutilocality, nomadism and dou- 
ble consciousness), the key ones are transnationalism, globalization and 
modernity. Diasporists have attempted to link, without adequate expla- 
nation, the hypermobility of diasporas and the various effects that attest 
to their social situation, with globalization discourses, transnational net- 
works and the workings of decentred or wildcat capital in the time of 
advanced modernity. To understand the logic of contemporary forms of 
human dispersal and settlement, however, requires a thorough interroga- 
tion of the key terms that comprise the secret underbelly of the critical 
enterprise. 

Khachig Tölölyan describes diasporas as “exemplary communities of 
the transnational moment”,> implying a causal link between a new type 
of historical duration—transnational—and an emergent social formation. 
But how do we begin to characterize this new historical duration? Since 
the prefix trans, originally a Latin preposition, carries the sense of ‘across,’ 
‘beyond,’ ‘over,’ and ‘outside of, transnational denotes that moment 
which exceeds the national. A rare variant of transnation, transnate bears 
the additional sense of ‘swimming over or across? hence breaching a bor- 
der of some description. The national, on the other hand, derives from 
nation or natio (‘breed,’ ‘stock’ or ‘race’), suggesting an imagined commu- 
nity (usually an ethno-cultural and linguistic grouping) forged within a 
bounded terrain and sustained by the concept of sovereignty. Sovereignty 
itself alludes to the form and power of the ruler absorbed into the state 


5 K. Télélyan, “The Nation-State and its Others: In Lieu of a Preface,” Diaspora 1/1 
(1991): 5. 
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that the nation needs for the political management of its affairs. The state 
acting on behalf of the nation symbolically assimilates the body of the 
sovereign in order to exercise the right of dominion over a designated 
territory. When the three entities—nation, state and sovereign power— 
come together within a bounded territory, we are in the domain of the 
modern nation-state. Although cross-border transactions and population 
dispersions are as old as the hills, the modern nation-state is essentially a 
product of the Enlightenment. Dispersions and displacements occurring 
during and after the consolidation of the autocentred bourgeois nation- 
state have to be, consequently, seen in a different light: 


Crucially, these dispersions, while not altogether new in form, acquired a 
different meaning by the nineteenth century, in the context of the trium- 
phant nation-state, which as a polity claims special political and emotional 
legitimacy, representing a homogeneous people, speaking one language, in 
a united territory, under the rule of one law, and, until recently, constituting 
one market.® 


One may infer that the transnational moment, and any moment com- 
prises a temporal or historical segment, presupposes the existence of a 
nation connected to an actual or imagined political territory. The cou- 
pling of nation to a geopolitical realm, and hence to a bounded imagined 
community, begets the modern nation-state.’ It follows that the transna- 
tional moment is made up of those aspects that exceed the circumscribed 
structures, practices and ideologies of nation-states. This paradox is at the 
heart of most conceptions of transnationality. Out of sync with the time of 
the nation-state, the transnational moment is yet somehow coeval with it. 
Borderless practices (not to be confused with a new economic form) are 
ahead of the time of the classical nation-state characterized by the man- 
agement and facilitation of territorialized economic practices. Since they 
upset bounded categories in several senses (political, territorial, cultural 


6 Ibid. 4. 

7 David Held and Anthony McGrew observe that modern states eventually became 
nation-states, that is, “political bodies, separate from both ruler and ruled, with supreme 
jurisdiction over a demarcated territorial area, backed by a claim to a monopoly of coer- 
cive power, and enjoying legitimacy as a result of the loyalty or consent of their citizens. 
The major innovations of the modern nation-state—territoriality that fixes exact borders, 
monopolistic control of violence, an impersonal structure of political power and a dis- 
tinctive claim to legitimacy based on representation and accountability—marked out its 
defining (and sometimes fragile) features.” D. Held and A. McGrew, “The Great Globalisa- 
tion Debate: An Introduction,” in D. Held and A. McGrew (eds.) The Global Transformations 
Reader: An Introduction to the Globalisation Debate. (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2000), 9. 
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and psychological), diasporas are products as well as harbingers of the 
transnational era. 

Indeed, the question of the bourgeois nation-state® and its ambivalent 
relations with displaced groups and practices, frequently seen as symp- 
tomatic of transnational capital, has preoccupied many diasporists. The 
debate seems to focus on the divergence between the ideology that per- 
meates the nation-state and the ideology-disabusing—and this need not 
be, and seldom is, a deliberate act—presence and practices of various 
diasporas.9 Michael Shapiro writes that “[t]he primary understanding of 
the modern ‘nation’ segment of the nation-state is that a nation embod- 
ies a coherent culture, united on the basis of shared descent or, at least, 
incorporating a ‘people’ with a historically stable coherence.” Since this is 
so transparently a myth, “the symbolic maintenance of the nation-state 
requires a management of historical narratives as well as territorial space”.!° 
It is this activity of symbolic maintenance (via, for instance, the mass 
media’s construction of shared audiences) that renders the nation-state 
an “imagined political community” based on “the paradox of constructed 
primordialism’”.!? Indeed citizen-subjects receive a “double coding” in that 
“citizenship is located both in a legal, territorial entity, which is associated 
with the privileges of sovereignty and the rights of individuals, and in a 


8 Since they work mostly in western academies and since diasporas are endemic to 
bourgeois nation-states of the North, diasporists tend to overlook other types of nation 
and state formations in their commentary. 

9 Prior to the Australian Federal Elections of 2001, the lead article in The Weekend Aus- 
tralian stoked the usual anti-diaspora paranoia/hysteria with the caption ‘Our Open-door 
Borders: Fortress Australia Under Attack.’ Losing even the semblance of journalistic dispas- 
sion, the article went on to discuss “how guns, drugs and people [were] ... swamping the 
nation’s barely protected coastline.” Rather than desperate people fleeing terrible regimes 
in Afghanistan or Iraq or poverty in South East Asia, asylum seekers were characterised as 
ruthless gunrunners and drug smugglers intent on violating “the sanctity of our borders.” 
Needless to say, these interlopers were out to destroy the actual rather than the imagined 
fabric of Australian society. See The Weekend Australian, 25-26 August, 2001. A few days 
later, the same paper ran a story on how the Norwegian freighter, Tampa, with its “human 
cargo” of 438 asylum seekers (mostly Muslims fleeing the Taliban regime) rescued from a 
dilapidated ferry, had been refused docking rights at Christmas Island by John Howard, the 
Prime Minister of Australia. Defending the severity of his stance, Mr Howard was quoted 
as having said: “We appear to be losing control of the flow of people coming into this 
country... we have to take a stand.” See The Australian, 29 August, 2001. 

10 M. Shapiro, “National Times and Other Times: Re-thinking Citizenship,” Cultural 
Studies 14/1 (2000): 81. 

1 B, Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of National- 
ism. (London: Verso, 1991), 6. 

12 A. Appadurai, “Disjuncture and Difference in the Global Cultural Economy,” Public 
Culture 2/2 (1990): 2. 
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cultural community where it is associated with a history of shared ethnic 
and social characteristics”. Diasporas are inserted equivocally into this 
scheme, by integrationist as well as pluralist nation-states. As citizens of 
a nation-state, diasporas may enjoy the abstract rights and privileges of 
citizenship manifested in a juridical or constitutional sense. Since, how- 
ever, they may not share a common cultural ground with the hegemonic 
community whose particular values and goals are mediated by the nation- 
state, and subtly or openly incorporated into its laws, the right to culture- 
specific practices may be denied them. Even a pluralist nation-state will 
tolerate only those practices that do not directly collide with the universal 
rights abstracted from the particular belief systems, historical struggles, 
discursive practices and economic ambitions of the foundational com- 
munity. If a British subject of Pakistani origin were to wed more than 
one wife as is permitted under sharia, his action, if it occurred inside the 
dominion, would contravene Britain’s marriage laws based on the monog- 
amous expectations of its ‘mythic’ foundational community. It would also 
be argued that the practice of polygamy constitutes an anachronism in 
the time of modernity and tramples on the basic rights of women. Gen- 
erally speaking, then, diasporas are regarded as estranged and estrang- 
ing sharers of the national life-world. Cut off from the dominant national 
forms of their host country, transmigrants find solace in self-familiarising 
practices. They cling to mother tongues and exotic sartorial habits, they 
run ‘ethnic’ outlets and form suburban enclaves, and they build culture- 
specific meeting halls and places of worship. These markers of difference, 
in turn, have the effect of estranging members of the hegemonic com- 
munity from their (subconscious) assumptions about the isomorphism of 
national codes and territory. Estrangement, moreover, can give birth to 
a deeply reactionary politics, sometimes with fatal consequences for the 
diaspora. A recent example was the murder of six Sikhs in a Wisconsin 
Gurdwara on 5 August, 2012. While the precise motives of the shooter, an 
ex-army man with links to white supremacists and ‘hate’ bands, remain 
unclear, what is beyond dispute is his deliberate targeting of diasporic 
difference.'* 

Appadurai is of the opinion that deterritorialised populations have 
turned the hyphen that connects the nation to state into a sign of rupture 


13 Shapiro, “National Times and Other Times: Re-thinking Citizenship,” (2000): 81. 
14 See http://www.hindustantimes.com/world-news/NorthAmerica/Wisconsin-gurdwara- 
shooter-committed-suicide/Article1-921037.aspx. 
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rather than a figure of continuity.!5 Characterized as being constitution- 
ally different from subjects rooted in the national territory, transmigrants 
do not fit easily into the regime of some long-established geopolitical 
order. By failing to accede to the hegemony of enclosed structures, ide- 
ologies and filiations, at least in their attitude to the host country, they 
constitute one in a number of vital symptoms that epitomise the trans- 
national moment. Current trans-border transmissions in finance, goods, 
services, peoples, cultures, allegiances and media effects are at odds with 
nation-oriented and nationally-organised practices associated with clas- 
sical forms of surplus accumulation. The older patterns of accumulation 
were administered by the bourgeois national state and the modes and 
relations of production, not only of commodities but also of labour power, 
social relations, cultural forms and of citizens, were mostly carried out 
within the borders of the nation-state. Led by free-spirited mercantile 
entrepreneurs in its early stage (such as the itinerant factors of the East 
India Company),!® it is evident that even colonial forms of accumulation, 
both of capital and territory, gradually lost their trans-territorial charac- 
ter and became nation-centred.!” The Industrial Revolution was a crucial 
contributing factor in determining this shift. A combination of military 
coercion and parliamentary legislation ensured that colonised territories 
yielded to the interests of Europe’s newly industrialised centres. These 


15 “One important new feature of global cultural politics... is that state and nation are 
at each other’s throats, and the hyphen that links them is now less an icon of conjuncture 
than an index of disjuncture. This disjunctive relationship between nation and state has 
two levels: at the level of any given nation-state, it means that there is a battle of the 
imagination, with state and nation seeking to cannibalise each other. Here is the seed-bed 
of brutal separatisms, majoritarianisms that seem to have appeared from nowhere, and 
micro-identities that have become political projects within the nation-state. At another 
level, this disjunctive relationship is deeply entangled with the global disjunctures dis- 
cussed throughout this essay: ideas of nationhood appear to be steadily increasing in scale 
and regularly crossing existing state boundaries; sometimes, as with Kurds, because previ- 
ous identities stretched across vast national spaces, or, as with the Tamils in Sri Lanka, 
the dormant threads of a transnational diaspora have been activated to ignite the micro- 
politics of the nation-state” Appadurai, “Disjuncture and Difference in the Global Cultural 
Economy,” (1990): 13-14. 

16 For a valuable account of the East India Company, see John Keay’s, The Honourable 
Company: A History of the East India Company, (London: HarperCollins, 1991). 

17 Tn his magisterial study of Marx and Kant, Kojin Karatani notes that “merchant capital 
attains surplus value from spatial difference” as opposed to industrial capital which “attains 
surplus value by incessantly producing new value systems temporally—that is, with tech- 
nological innovation” (K. Karatani, Transcritique: On Kant and Marx. Sabu Kohso, trans. 
(Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 2003), 10). In its early phase the technological innovations 
of industrial capital allowed for nation-centred forms of accumulation, thus facilitating the 
shift away from merchant capital’s heavy dependence on trans-territorial processes. 
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territories became economic outposts, supplying the centre with cheap 
raw material and opening up fresh markets for the sale of manufactured 
commodities. Samir Amin has suggested that this older form of capital 
accumulation was distinguished by “the crystallisation of core industrial 
systems as national autocentred systems which paralleled the construc- 
tion of the national bourgeois states”.!® It is his opinion that since about 
1945 the processes of capital accumulation have become gradually delinked 
from core industrial systems overseen by bourgeois nation-states. This has 
instigated a crisis on a global scale because nationally-based social and 
political institutions have not been able to adapt to this operational shift. 
What we see instead are the persistence of crisis management structures 
such as the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Trade Organisation. Despite the sundering of economic regimes from 
bounded territories (which bears no relation to the fundamental issue of 
capital redistribution to less fortunate societies), the national moment still 
holds sway, and even obtains strength, by virtue of the political power it 
wields over one or another imagined community. Diasporas are some- 
times seen as both heralds and symptoms of this contradiction. 
Diasporists tend to draw a distinction between pre-modern or clas- 
sical diasporas—old-world Jews, Greeks, Parsis and Armenians—and 
large-scale dispersal of significant ethnic clusters witnessed in the time 
of late modernity. This periodising move is significant because it places 
diasporas within rather than outside the durational horizon of moder- 
nity. While murmurs of protest have been raised in various quarters 
concerning the appropriation of an ancient category,!® diasporists have 
largely endorsed this annexation. Iain Chambers notes that the “chroni- 
cles of diasporas—those of the black Atlantic, of metropolitan Jewry, of 
mass rural displacement—constitute the ground swell of modernity”,?° 
while Vijay Mishra writes of diaspora as “the exemplary condition of late 


18 S, Amin, Capitalism in the Age of Globalisation: The Management of Contemporary 
Society, (London: Zed Books, 1997), 1. 

19 Noting James Clifford’s advice not to foreclose definitional possibilities by taking the 
Jewish diaspora as the “ideal type,” Martin Baumann claims that this licenses “scholars not 
to bother at all about the origin and coinage of the term. Thus, a rather free, arbitrary and 
often plainly metaphorical use of ‘diaspora’ has emerged in recent years, ‘decomposing’ in 
exactly the early Greek philosophical meaning the term’s ability to encompass properly 
certain situations and relations... The currently predominant emphasis on the mournful 
experiences of exile, flight, and expulsion tells only half the story of the diaspora concept.” 
M. Baumann, “Shangri-La in Exile: Portraying Tibetan Diaspora Studies and Reconsidering 
Diaspora(s),” Diaspora 6/3 (1997): 395- 

20 I, Chambers, Migrancy, Culture, Identity. (London: Routledge, 1994), 16. 
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modernity”.?! For James Clifford, the exemplarity of this condition takes on 
a counter-normative aspect inasmuch as diasporas are bearers of “discrep- 
ant temporalities...that trouble the linear, progressive narratives of the 
nation-state and global modernisation”.2* This assertion echoes Gilroy's 
original observation that transnational practices of the black diaspora 
have inspired the dissenting cultures of modernity, thereby begetting a 
structure of “antagonistic indebtness”.*3 There is, then, a fundamental link 
between modern forms of dispersion, transnational practices and moder- 
nity. But what precisely is modernity? The concept appears to possess a 
horizontal as well as a vertical dimension. The horizontal dimension is 
historicist in that the term is suggestive of a definite chronological break 
between the past and the present instituted by the Industrial Revolution. 
The mercantilist phase of capital (1500-1790), consequently, falls out- 
side the strictly modern. Etienne Balibar, for instance, sees the merchant 
phase as a crucial period of transition to industrialised forms of capital 
accumulation.2* Depending on the analyst one consults, the long pres- 
ent of modernity consists of one single or two or three different episodes. 
Drawing on the work of Jürgen Habermas, Gilroy sees modernity as an 
unfolding historical continuum with its own contrapuntal narratives. It is 
this sense of an unfinished duration that allows him to plot continuities in 
black cultural practices during and beyond the age of slavery, and in the 
context of multiple terrains. Mishra departs from Gilroy in that he breaks 
up the time of modernity into the stages of plantation (monopolist) and 
advanced (transnational) capital. Plantation capital is linked to the colo- 
nial practices of technologically-privileged European nation-states in the 
nineteen and early twentieth centuries, while advanced capital is seen 
in terms of the global instability of markets and nation-states. It is also 


21 V, Mishra, “The Diasporic Imaginary: Theorising the Indian Diaspora,” Textual Prac- 
tice 10/3 (1996): 426. 

22 J. Clifford, “Diasporas,” In Cultural Anthropology 9/3 (1994): 317. 

23 P, Gilroy, The Black Atlantic: Modernity and Double Consciousness. (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1993), 191. 

24 E. Balibar, “The Basic Concepts of Historical Materialism.” in L. Althusser and 
E. Balibar, Reading Capital. (Ben Brewster, trans.) (London: NLB, [1968] 1970), 199-308. 
For Balibar, this period of transition from primitive accumulation is characterised by the 
combination of independent elements into a new structure: “In other words, the elements 
combined by the capitalist structure have different and independent origins. It is not one 
and the same movement which makes free labourers and transferable wealth. On the 
contrary... the formation of free labourers appears mainly in the form of transformations 
of agrarian structures, while the constitution of wealth is the result of merchant's capital 
and finance capital, whose movements take place outside those structures, ‘marginally,’ or 
‘in the pores of society” (281). 
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characterised by non-peasant forms of deterritorialisation. The exclusivist 
practices of the agrarian migrants of the indenture period (1834-1916) are 
hitched to the logic of a modernity driven by colonial modes of industrial 
agriculture, whereas the border or hybrid practices of post-war migrants 
to the various urban centres are indicative of a transnational world. Mish- 
ra’s model provides a modified version of Fredric Jameson’s threefold 
division of historical modernity in his famous treatise on postmodern- 
ism. Following Ernest Mandel’s system of historicising quantum leaps in 
technologies of production, Jameson argues that capital accumulation has 
occurred over three dialectical stages: market, imperial-monopolist and 
multinational.2° To the last of these techno-economic stages he assigns 
the decentred, dehistoricising and depthless effects of postmodern cul- 
tural practices. Although his periodising breaks are somewhat different, 
Amin too believes that “modernity is...synonymous with capitalism” 
as it has emerged since the period of Enlightenment.” He subdivides it 
into the classical period (1800 onwards), the post-war period (1945-1990) 
and the current period beginning around 1990.2” The classical period is 
distinguished by the overwhelming dominance of core industrial econo- 
mies (Europe, North America); the middle period sees the industrialisa- 
tion of selected peripheral societies in the scramble to catch up (Asia, 
Latin America) and the increased marginalisation of others (sub-Saharan 
Africa); while the contemporary period is characterised by stagnation 
and a systemic crisis arising from the mulish persistence of older forms of 
social and political organisation in an era of unchecked capitalism. In a 
nutshell, the operational changes within the system of surplus accumula- 
tion have not been matched by the evolution of social and political insti- 
tutions capable of administering this runaway system. 

In the vertical approach to modernity, temporal breaks are no longer 
strictly chronological; rather, temporal differences are viewed spatially. 
Since space is measured in the context of technological advancement and 
economic development, time becomes a matter of spatio-technological 
apportionment and territorial position: North and South, East and West, 
Third and First, etc. The less developed the society, the weaker its claim 
to the time of the present. Here modernity functions as an instrument 
for calibrating time according to a techno-developmental yardstick. Some 


25 F, Jameson, Postmodernism, Or, The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism. (London: Verso, 
1991), 35-36. 
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27 Amin, Capitalism in the Age of Globalisation, 1997. 1-2. 
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societies are characterised as woefully traditional backwaters (Africa), 
others as developing peripheries (Asia) and, others still, as dynamic con- 
temporary cosmopolities (United States, Japan, Western Europe). Social 
systems existing at the same time may not, consequently, dwell in the 
same temporality. Time takes on a spatial dimension, becomes spatially 
fragmented. Each of these fragments turn into “‘naturally’ discontinuous 
spaces” made up of distinct societies, cultures and nations.?® This gives 
rise to the notion of the simultaneity of the non-simultaneous or the syn- 
chronicity of the non-synchronous. Some polities are in time, others sadly 
out of joint with it. Reflecting on temporal divisions within the time of 
the present, Dipesh Chakrabarty observes that although every culture is 
contemporary some are markedly less contemporary than others.2° Less 
contemporary cultures exist in the present but remain outside the pro- 
gressive time of modernity. Modernity, then, functions as sign of value. 
It is aligned to industrial development, scientific categories, division of 
church and state, separation of private and public domains, various rights 
discourses, nuclear families, interventionist civil societies, metropolitan 
life-styles, nation-state polities, liberal jurisprudence, consumerism, secu- 
lar life-worlds and collective civic responsibility. Societies that lack some 
or most of these aspects are deemed, and doubtless doomed, to suffer from 
time-lag. Constituting archaisms in the present, they are hard-pressed (by 
their own elites as well as by such bodies as the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Trade Organisation) to evolve 
modern forms of capital accumulation. They are prevailed upon to catch 
up, compelled to modernise. Comprising the standard value in the assess- 
ment of time-as-development, modernity’s historical stages are no longer 
simply an affair of chronology. The historical past is not a spectral mem- 
ory but co-exists materially alongside the present as well as the future. 
Different territories and cultures are simultaneously at different stages of 
modernity; and some even outside its sphere of influence, as is the case 
with subsistence economies in sub-Saharan Africa or Papua New Guinea. 
The different geo-temporalities of modernity are caught up in a process 
that culminates in a grand teleological illusion whereby capitalist modes 
of accumulation (which know neither limit nor end) become inseparable 
from the quest for a utopia of universal development. The theory is that, 


28 A. Gupta and J. Ferguson, “Beyond ‘Culture’: Space, Identity, and the Politics of Dif- 
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at some point, all the heterogeneous temporalities will meet up in the 
homogenous, empty time of the overdeveloped. For the political left, this 
utopia is a cynical mirage because its attainment would put in jeopardy 
dominant forms of capital accumulation based on the relentless exploita- 
tion of impoverished peripheries. Indeed, it has been argued that there is 
no automatic link between capital accumulation and the development of 
productive forces and institutions;3° or democracy for that matter. 

The modern world systems theory of capital accumulation affords the 
best template for this vertical approach to modernity. The chief proponent 
of this approach, Immanuel Wallerstein, insists that capitalism constitutes 
a worldwide web that perpetuates a set of divisions and imbalances that 
are, more or less, intrinsic to the system and cannot be resolved without 
its termination. The historical dynamics of capital accumulation and eco- 
nomic expansion are, in other words, manifested in the cartography of 
spatial divisions. The world is cut up into core, semi-peripheral, peripheral 
and external areas. The core areas have evolved social and political struc- 
tures, namely states and state machineries (industrial, communication, 
transport and military technologies), that puts them at a distinct advan- 
tage over the rest. This advantage allows core-states to dictate the terms of 
capital accumulation and to harvest the lion’s share of the wealth. Waller- 
stein argues that the semi-peripheries (developing; suppliers of vital skills, 
etc.) and peripheries (underdeveloped; suppliers of raw material, etc.) ser- 
vice the core areas; the peripheries service the semi-peripheries, while the 
external areas are on the extremities of the system. But this geo-economic 
hierarchy is fluid rather than eternally fixed.*! While the relations among 
the various spatial domains of the world system may be historically unsta- 
ble in that semi-peripheries may turn into cores and cores into periph- 
eries and so on, what remains constant is the disequilibrium within an 
ever-expanding capitalist system. So, for instance, the rise of peripheral 
China may potentially result in the decline of core Japan. The disequilib- 
rium is, in turn, territorially-circumscribed (even though economic factors 
are manifestly not) in the sense that the peripheries do not necessarily 
inhere in cores nor cores in peripheries. Wallerstein’s model depends on 
a double manoeuvre. On the one hand, the spatiotemporal differences 
among the various areas are patently unstable over the longue durée; on 
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the other, the set of definitional properties that constitute the values of 
core, semi-periphery and periphery are associated with discrete territorial 
entities. Sets of properties and territories shift about in relatively stable 
units. A designated territory may not, therefore, possess more than one set 
of properties. The properties defining core-states, peripheries and semi- 
peripheries belong exclusively to each of these categories and cannot fea- 
ture simultaneously in a single enclosed territory. Core properties may not 
be found in the periphery and vice versa. 

An overwhelming number of diasporists are concerned with an emer- 
gent world system that breaches such territorially-bounded conceptions 
of socio-economic disequilibrium. Furthermore, it is insinuated that this 
breach, whereby core and peripheral properties habitually crisscross terri- 
torial boundaries, may be noticeable on several fronts: political, financial, 
demographic, informational, aesthetic and subjective. Transnationalism, 
late modernity, multinational capital, wildcat or disorganised capital, 
global capital and globalisation are some terms used to describe this emer- 
gent system. Wallerstein himself calls it “global anarchy” and explains it 
in terms of three principle characteristics: (1) waning profitability and the 
turn from commodity production to financial speculation; (2) erosion of 
monopolies and the relocation of industries from core to semi-peripheral 
sites; and (3) the global distributing of rising unemployment levels.3? 
While there is little agreement about the number of periodising breaks 
that mark the time of modernity or the different diachronic categories that 
break up the time of diasporas (classical, plantation, modern, so on), there 
seems to be a general belief that the late twentieth century has under- 
gone a transformation in the mode of capital accumulation. Roger Rouse, 
for example, follows Jameson’s lead and points out that “the global shift 
from colonialism and classic forms of dependency to a new transnational 
capitalism” has opened up a “social space” we are only just beginning to 
apprehend. “Suddenly,” he writes, “the comforting modern imagery of 
nation-states and national languages, of coherent communities and con- 
sistent subjectivities, of dominant centres and distant margins no longer 
seem adequate”.?? It has become increasingly difficult, in short, to map 
transnational social and economic relations within the integrated frame- 
work of “community” or in terms of the “centre-periphery” dichotomy. 
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Solidly anchored to stable correlates (community equals bounded ter- 
ritory, distinct commonalities, shared structures, so on) or to hierarchi- 
cal dyads (first and third worlds, rural and urban divides, provincial and 
metropolitan contexts), such socio-spatial tropes, according to Rouse, fail 
to do justice to the intricate migratory circuits of disaggregated peoples 
such as the Aguilillans.34 Characterised by the circulatory transmission 
of people, money, goods and information across core (United States) and 
peripheral (Mexico) arenas, Aguilillan practices are symptomatic of late 
modernity. These practices suggest something of a crisis in forms of cogni- 
tive mapping since—notwithstanding Rouse’s own efforts—they appear 
to be uncannily in advance of the idiom needed to describe them. The 
essential point is that aspects of peripheries may now be found in cores 
and vice versa. Nations, spaces and cultures are no longer isomorphic. 
There is a new mobility of properties, labour, cultures, images, concepts 
and capital that tends to defy the old temporal divisions of North and 
South predicated on the fenced-off compounds of nation-states. These 
symptoms, it is supposed, testify to the new transnational or global char- 
acter of capitalism. 

Rouse is not alone in making this point. Writing on the Chinese diaspora, 
Aihwa Ong and Donald Nonini hold to the opinion that transnational- 
ism concerns “migrations, dislocations, and cultural upheavals associated 
with the ‘hypermodernity’ of late capitalism” and “point to the necessity 
of reconceptualising the relationship between the study of Chinese identi- 
ties and place-bound theorisations of preglobal social science, implied in 
such terms as territory, region, nationality, and ethnicity’.2> They accept 
that transnational practices existed prior to the late twentieth century, but 
maintain that, in its contemporary manifestation, transnationalism is the 
product of a flexible or footloose capital unshackled from the nation-state. 
This view appears to have wide currency amongst diasporists as well as 
globalists.26 One type of transnational practice automatically involves or 
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incorporates others. Descriptions of interweavings, dynamic relations and 
embeddings clearly imply a process whereby the various dimensions of 
transnationalism are simultaneously present in any given practice. It fol- 
lows that the transnationalism of capital subsumes the transnationalism of 
people which, in turn, subsumes the transnationalism of information, and 
so on. Not only does this assumption engender a vulgar mimetic model, 
but, perhaps more worryingly, it encourages the negation of the strands 
of contradiction that inform each dimension as well as the relationship 
between one dimension and another.?” The assumption shuts out the pos- 
sibility that transnational capital may produce incongruent effects such 
as, for instance, the long-term immobilisation of low-skilled labour and an 
expanding base of unassimilable reserve labour in peripheral countries; 
or that some transmigrants may participate in long-distance nationalism 
or bolster nation-state formations through the remittance system; or that 
the global flow of information might actually generate reactionary ethno- 
cultural formations or, more positively, strategic localisms rather than 
the hybrid utopia of a shared global culture. In December 2005, to cite a 
specific case of reactionary ethno-culturalism, the SMS facility built into 
cell-phone systems (which are manufactured, distributed and consumed 
transnationally) was used with terrifying success to summon hordes of 
white supremacists to a Sydney beach where they proceeded to defend 
Anglo-Australian values (identified emblematically with beach culture 
and the surfing confraternity) against ‘interlopers’ with a ‘Middle Eastern 
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appearance.’ It mattered little to the assailants that these interlopers were 
fellow citizens from suburbs without beaches or that the phenotype is an 
unreliable marker of ethnicity.3® 

A further drawback with the embedded approach is that the elements 
in question, whether economic, social, cultural or informational, end up 
surrendering their irreducible and concrete intensities, merging into each 
other like so many rings inside an eddy. In a dynamically related struc- 
ture, any one element may replace another in terms of the pressure it 
exerts in the transnational arena. This generates a system of false equiva- 
lences whereby one category may act as if it were another and so on until 
we attain the social totality. Hence diaspora culture may act as if it were 
transnational capital, thereby begetting the neo-liberal category of cul- 
tural capital. This contributes to the substitution of “uncontested stories 
of culture for accounts of capital’.3° Instead of comprising a subsidiary 
element in the social relations of production, culture takes on the role 
of principal agent. Rather than the arena where social contradictions get 
played out, either subversively or symptomatically (as in literary texts), 
culture becomes the key determinant in the success or failure of a given 
ethnicity within a system of capital accumulation. Granted that culture 
is not bereft of agency (as Althusser reminds us in his famous statement 
on the relative autonomy of superstructures), but to treat it as somehow 
anterior to or detached from surplus accumulation, yet capable of imping- 
ing on it negatively or positively, is to put the proverbial cart before the 
horse. Just as the weight of a cart impinges on the driving power of the 
horse, so a cultural system may weigh on systems of capital accumulation. 
It cannot, however, become the raw power that drives the process. The 
practice of “ethnicising... capital” conceals the fact that “the globalisation 
of the bourgeoisie is increasingly being understood in cultural, racial, or 
ethnic, rather than class terms”.*° Any approach that seeks to equalise the 
unequal intensities associated with such terms as culture, race, gender 
and class is bound to come up with highly dubious explanations for social 
and economic disparities. If gender, for instance, is one of the forms in 
which class is lived, and if gender and class are further inflected by the 
modality of race or culture, it is plainly not enough to say that they are 
mutually embedded categories. It pays to isolate the peculiar intensities 


38 The incident took place on Sunday 1: December, 2005, at Cronulla Beach in Sydney. 

39 K, Visweswaran, “Diaspora by Design: Flexible Citizenship and South Asians in U.S. 
Racial Formations,” Diaspora 6/1 (1997): 5. 
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of class, race, culture and gender as they function in a given context, each 
alongside or against the others, without equalising them in some sort of 
strange pseudo-egalitarian manoeuvre. 

In her work on flexible citizenship practices in the Chinese diaspora, 
Aihwa Ong tends to lapse into this sort of error. Insisting on the “embed- 
dedness” of economic, cultural, social and political factors “that stream 
across spaces,” she offers an omnibus definition of transnationality.*! The 
upshot is that one category of ‘trans’ may be swapped for another, thereby 
equalizing all categories—culture, subjectivity, politics, imagination and 
economics—in an account of border-breaching movements. The various 
‘trans’ regimes get articulated within a conjoined system where each cat- 
egory is just as revealing as any other of the processes of transnational- 
ism. The embedded categories, to be sure, are subject to a single shared 
gravitational field. The disembedded approach, by contrast, gains in com- 
plexity precisely by treating each category as if it were emanating from 
and dwelling in its own gravitational field within the same system. In this 
latter approach influence is largely a matter of the disequilibria result- 
ing from the relative proximity or distance of one category to the others. 
Profoundly shot through with contradictions, each category may betray 
points of continuity at certain levels and discontinuity at others. Instead 
of pursuing a mimetic strategy that equilibrates the various categories, 
the disembedded approach is open to the suggestion that the force field 
of one category may distort the force field of another, thereby procur- 
ing aberrant and antagonistic effects. Transnational capital, to take a case 
in point, might advance conservative rather than progressive attitudes 
within certain communities. Many multinational outfits in the third world 
prefer to employ women workers because of their perceived docility to 
national patriarchal structures and suitability for regimented labour. Atu 
Emberson-Bain has pointed out that the practice of targeting women, ini- 
tially adopted “by world market factories in regions like Asia and Central 


41 “Trans denotes both moving through space or across lines, as well as changing the 
nature of something. Besides suggesting new relations between nation-states and capital, 
transnationality also alludes to the transversal, the transactional, the translational, and 
the transgressive aspects of contemporary behaviour and imagination that are incited, 
enabled, and regulated by the changing logics of states and capitalism... [W]hen I use 
the word globalisation, I am referring to the narrow sense of new corporate strategies, but 
analytically, I am concerned with transnationality—or the condition of cultural intercon- 
nectedness and mobility across space—which has been intensified under late capitalism. 
I use transnationalism to refer to the cultural specificities of the global processes, tracing 
the multiplicity of the uses and conceptions of ‘culture’.” A. Ong, Flexible Citizenship: The 
Cultural Logics of Transnationality, (Durham: Duke University Press, 1999), 4. 
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and South America” and then extended to the Pacific region, successfully 
draws on traditional gender assumptions.*” 

Similarly the globally-integrated financial markets that generate virtual 
surpluses may be greatly responsible for creating battalions of stranded 
reserve labour in the fourth world. Transnational information networks 
(such as the world-wide electronic web) are also being used by long-dis- 
tance jingoists to intervene in the political affairs of the home territory. 
Transnational publics draw on transnational media networks in pursuit 
of a fiercely nationalist agenda. When one form of transnationality (eco- 
nomic) subsumes all manner of ‘trans’ effects (culture, citizenship, imagi- 
nation) through a logic of embedding, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
isolate the points of distortion in the force fields of the various categories. 
‘Trans,’ as an unresolved border condition, turns into a marker of privilege 
rather than being inflected differently for different cases. Falling through 
the gaps in this scheme are exactly those entities and effects that cannot 
fit into any of the given modes of the transnational. Consider this remark 
by Ong: 


If... we pay attention instead to the transnational practices and imaginings 
of the nomadic subject and the social conditions that enable his flexibility, 
we obtain a different picture of how nation-states articulate with capitalism 
in late modernity. Indeed, our Hong Kong taipan is not simply a Chinese 
subject adroitly navigating the disjunctures between political landscapes and 
the shifting opportunities of global trade. His very flexibility in geographical 
and social positioning is itself an effect of novel articulations between the 
regimes of the family, the state, and capital, the kinds of practical-technical 
adjustments that have implications for our understanding of the late mod- 
ern subject.*3 


Ong’s study is patently concerned with the multi-territorial flexibility of a 
certain kind of subject—the taipan or elite businessman. She also makes 
it quite clear that the taipan’s flexible subject position has to be seen in 
the context of a loss of territorial coincidence between family, state and 
capital accumulation. The outcome of the newly decentred relationship 
between the subject (flitting between territories), his family or families 
(living often in politically stable territories) and states (the multiple 
arenas of capital accumulation) is the variable identity of the multiple 


42 A. Emberson-Bain, “Backbone of Growth: Export Manufacturing and Fiji’s Tuna Fish 
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tives of Pacific Island Women. (Suva: Marama Publications, 1994), 155-156. 
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passport holder. While none of the passports tell the whole story about 
the subject (his split allegiances, among other things), they do facilitate 
the taipan’s shuttling back and forth between the multiple sites of busi- 
ness and family. Ong’s choice of the Chinese diasporic entrepreneur to 
illustrate the workings of transnational capital and the consequent decen- 
tring of family, ethno-national and bounded identity regimes is based on 
a series of mimetic manoeuvres. Decentred regimes of capital, subject and 
family are informed by each other, engendering a mirrorwork of flexibil- 
ity. The fault is not in the analysis per se (since the triadic relationship 
she describes is perfectly feasible), but in the manner in which the lived 
realities of the privileged bourgeois astronaut is taken to be representative 
of the late modern subject in particular and of transnational capital in 
general. The logic runs as follows. As a stage of late historical modernity, 
transnational capital engenders a new kind of social entity—viz., the late 
modern subject. By virtue of his flexibility in matters of business, fam- 
ily and citizenship, the ideal representative of the late modern subject 
is the elite businessman of the diaspora. This begs the following ques- 
tion. How is it that a miniscule but affluent proportion of the world’s 
population comes to represent the late modern subject? By means of a 
mimetic correlation between flexible mobility and transnational forms 
of accumulation? But transnational forms of capital accumulation also 
facilitate unglamorous kinds of mobility: of guest workers, nurses, clean- 
ers, drivers, street vendors, prostitutes, asylum seekers and refugees. Even 
more significantly, transnational capital creates stranded labour, whether 
it is active or semi-active labour in third world sweatshops or masses of 
reserve labour in the fourth world. Are these stranded multitudes not late 
modern subjects simply because they fail the mimetic test of hypermobil- 
ity? Or are they somehow even more representative of the effects of trans- 
national capital? At what point, and through what logic of complicity, do 
empowered subjects turn into the exemplary subjects of late modernity? 
One outcome of the flexible and voluntary mobility of diaspora capitalists 
may be the involuntary mobility of certain sub-classes in the peripheries. 
Gayatri Charkravarty Spivak draws an important distinction between the 
widespread effects of economic transnationality and population disper- 
sions, noting that “large groups...[especially subaltern women] subsist 
in transnationality without escaping into diaspora”.** By separating the 
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effects of transnational capital from diaspora flows, thus adopting a dis- 
embedded approach, Spivak is able to point to the deleterious and con- 
tradictory effects of global capital for great masses of humanity. What are 
these multitudes if not the unfortunate subjects of late modernity? 


Globalisation 


Too many analysts simply amble through a system of alternating mir- 
rors. In this system diasporas appear as transmigrants (flexible, border- 
breaching subjects) in the mirror of late modernity. Late modernity fixes 
the durational horizon for the appearance of transnational capital (flex- 
ible, border-breaching economic practices); the latter, in turn, mirrors 
the process that testifies to the spectre (or becoming-body, as Derrida 
would have it) of an integrated supranational economic system. Since the 
last—globalisation—is more or less a self-evident occurrence, an event 
no less, rather than a disputed category,*° most critics feel no special need 
to elaborate on the relationship between globalisation, transnationalism 
and modern forms of social dispersion. This lack of engagement with dis- 
courses of globalisation forms the Achilles heel of diaspora criticism. The 
first point to make about globalisation is that it is a grossly overdetermined 
category, sparking much recent chatter, furore and antagonism.*¢ In the 
first instance it names and constitutes a discourse on current macro eco- 
nomic events that find symptomatic expression in shifts experienced in 
the domains of culture, aesthetics, information, politics, the environment, 
so forth. Whether one is an adherent or a sceptic, it is beyond dispute that 
globalisation refers to an economic ‘turn’ whereby national forms of capi- 
tal accumulation are being supplanted by transnational practices (such 
as the outsourcing of service industries) that herald an integrated world 
system. The dispute is not whether there is such a ‘turn,’ but whether it 
might not be a recurrent phase within the intrinsically expansionist logic 
of capital. It has been argued, for instance, that in real terms the belle 
époque of 1890-1914 was far more global in scope than the present era.*” 


45 Visweswaran also makes this point. See K. Visweswaran, “Diaspora by Design,” 
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It has also been argued that global capital is “not some drastic new phe- 
nomenon but a historically explicable one whose peculiar forms are 
dependent on the specific series of crises that capitalism has engendered 
within and for itself in the continual process of revolutionising the means 
of production”.*® This view accords with Marx-Engel’s prediction that the 
bourgeois class is periodically obliged to revolutionise the instruments and 
relations of production, and thereby social relations in their entirety.49 
Related to the issue of expansion is another concern. If globalisation is 
a dialectical phase of capital, then what is meant by global economic inte- 
gration? Integration, a popular concept in neo-liberal discourse, implies 
an equal participation of the parts in whatever whole that is generated, 
but plainly there is little chance of such an outcome in any system given 
over to the seizure of surplus. The point is that socio-economic and ter- 
ritorial disparities will persist simply because they are intrinsic to the sys- 
tem of capital accumulation. To contend, then, that the core-periphery 
dichotomy has been surmounted through globalisation (in that mega 
malls exist in India and sweatshops flourish in the United States) is to 
overlook the essential inequalities sustaining “global class formations” 
within specific territories.5° Power relations, class-gender divisions and 
economic disparities within and between nation-states are not negated 
simply because poverty is manifested selectively in the first world and 
wealth in the third. It is important to address the contradiction between 
national states, which are products of centralised economic practices and 
upholders of national interests, and the decentred forces of global capital 
that must either confront or court these supposedly outdated social and 
political apparatuses. For some observers, such as Gary Teeple, global- 
ization signals the termination of the national history of capital and the 
start of another history in which capital has no need of the nation-state.5! 
It is one thing, however, to profess that “in the pair national/global the 
terms of causality are reversed: earlier the national power commanded 
the global presence and today it is the reverse”>* and quite another to 
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declare the imminent demise of all nationalised forms. It serves no pur- 
pose to duplicate the neo-liberal pseudo-utopian account of global eco- 
nomic integration, based as it is on the fable of a putative resolution of 
all antinomies, especially that between poor peripheries and rich cores. 
This was known as ideology in the old parlance, that is, the attainment 
of consensus through a general submission to a fabricated imaginary. A 
related problem pertains to the ideology of resolution which appears to be 
an effect of transnational capital in its inexorable drive towards planetary 
integration, signalling an end to the classical nation-state as we know it. 
But this account flies in the face of the contradiction within capitalist 
expansion: 


Of course, by definition, the new globalisation erodes the efficiency of eco- 
nomic management by national states. However, it does not abolish their 
existence. Thus, it produces a new contradiction which, in my opinion, is 
insurmountable under capitalism. The reason for this is that capitalism is 
more than just an economic system; its economy is inconceivable without 
a social and political dimension, which implies a state. Until recently, the 
expansion of capitalism was founded on the coincidence between the space 
in which the reproduction of accumulation was determined and the space 
of its political and social management: the space of the central national 
state shaped the structure of the international system. Now, however, we 
have entered a new era characterised by a separation between the globa- 
lised space of capitalism’s economic management and the national spaces 
of its political and social management.5% 


The crisis between footloose capital and the bourgeois nation-state can 
only be overcome through the creation of social and political institutions 
truly global in scope.** This has yet to happen. Modes of capital accumu- 
lation, in other words, have assumed a global character but the surplus 
generated under the new system (heavily weighted in favour of finance or 
floating capital) continues to be seized by segments domiciled in a hand- 
ful of powerful nation-states. Led by the United States, these nationalised 
segments maintain political, ideological and military hegemony over the 
global system.55 Built into the structure of global economic integration 


5 Amin, Capitalism in the Age of Globalisation, 1997. 32. 
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are inescapable paradoxes that attest to trends that go against the stan- 
dard neo-liberal account of globalisation. The dominant discourse of neo- 
liberalism holds out the promise of greater global equity (via a system of 
deregulated industries, open markets, free trade agreements, etc.), but the 
economic practices of the core oligopolies constantly break this pledge. 
Given that contradictions are a feature of globalisation and its multi- 
farious discourses, one has to go beyond a simple mimetic account of the 
relationship between the global economy and transnational practices. If 
the chief beneficiaries of unilateral globalisation (that is, one dictated by 
the G8 countries) are segments within core western states, it is reason- 
able to suppose that someone suffers. We know that the annual value of 
world trade is thirty to forty times lower than that of capital generated in 
financial markets°*—and we are not even including the estimated two 
trillion dollars generated through global money laundering—and that this 
excess is largely swallowed up by the United States to service its trade 
deficit" —an excess that could be invested, for instance, into develop- 
ing the productive capacities and infrastructures of countless peripher- 
ies. These peripheries contain massive armies of reserve labour—that is, 
labour that has little chance of being put into economic circulation— 
which keeps distending as a consequence of the above practices. Glo- 
balisation, then, may be largely responsible for creating an immobilised 
army of reserve labour characteristic of the so-called fourth world. This is 
the brute logic of exclusion, not integration. Illegal forms of emigration 
may be the only sort of mobility left open to members of this stranded 
population. What is this if not the negative mobility of the outcast? Global 
economic practices, and this is the critical point, are capable of produc- 
ing a bundle of contrary and anomalous effects—a paradox noted by far 
too few diasporists. Delinked capital does encourage certain transnational 
flows of people (legal, ephemeral or otherwise), and it would be foolish to 
deny this fact, but it also discourages such movements by systematically 
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closing down options for peripheral populations. On the one hand we 
have the family-based, guanxi-oriented®* networks of Chinese “diaspora 
capitalists”5? spread over multiple territories (Hong, Kong, Taiwan, Indo- 
nesia, Macao, Malaysia, Shanghai, Australia, California, etc.) who enjoy a 
kind of hyper-mobility that has won them the tag of taikongren or astro- 
nauts; on the other, we have the garment industry workers of any number 
of peripheral states. The short-term employment and long-term immobil- 
ity of this second group is a direct consequence of the predatory portabil- 
ity of transnational corporations. Time and again, whole segments of such 
low-waged, non-unionised workers are left high-and-dry in the national 
territory when the factories transfer to more congenial sites—congeniality 
being a matter of pragmatic economic (not enlightened political) reforms 
favourable to transnational corporations. These reforms usually include 
special provisions such as the granting of long tax holidays (13 years in 
some cases), freedom to repatriate profits, reduction in minimum wages, 
etc.®° Based on the preceding example, it could be argued that the global 
circulation of capital leads, paradoxically, to less global integration of 
peoples and classes. By forcing peripheral states to enact trade and tariff 
policies (such as tax-free zones) that facilitate the transfer of capital to 
the industrialised core, while at the same time effectively impeding the 
mobility of less skilled peripheral labour (capital travels to semi-skilled 
labour and not the other way around), the long-term effects run counter 
to the discourse of globalists since the outcome is an expansion of the 
pool of stagnant labour in the peripheries. Incapable of generating the 
capital needed to reinvest in productive forces or basic infrastructure, 
these peripheries are further marginalised. But the contradiction does 
not end there. One of the few options available to the pool of inactive 
labour in the peripheries is emigration, more often achieved through ille- 
gal than legal means. In late December, 2005, the BBC reported that 60% 
of the workers in the service industries of North America were migrant 
Hispanics and that, in any given week, close to 10,000 Mexicans attempt 
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to cross the border illegally in search of employment. (The numbers have 
diminished recently in the light of the recession caused by the financial 
crisis of 2008.) Of the 10.8 million undocumented persons residing in 
the United States in September 2009, 62% were Mexicans. This negative 
mobility of labour finds an ambivalent response in the receiving coun- 
try. Low-waged ‘alien’ labourers are economically necessary to the United 
States, but infringe on the rights duly earned by documented subjects— 
the same subjects who benefit from the services of underpaid workers 
(a significant proportion of domestic servants in Californian households 
are Mexicans) but who protest vociferously against their right to access 
social services. Holston and Appadurai note that nation-states in compact 
with managers of global capital exploit this ambivalence to the detriment 
of the workers. In short, there is a trade off between nation-states out to 
attract capital investment and global economic institutions on the look- 
out for scab labour. This pact is manifested in new legal regimes designed 
to render “significant segments of the transnational low-income labour 
force illegal by using the system of national boundaries to criminalise the 
immigrants .. . [the state] attracts for low-wage work”.®! According to this 
perspective, illegality is a tactic used by the nation-state in complicity 
with itinerant capital to beget a docile, non-unionised labour force that 
may be exploited through renewed threats of deportation. The situation 
has descended to the level of tragi-comic farce where the double standard 
is norm. The Golden Fence Company of California was caught employing 
illegal workers to build a barrier along the US-Mexico border designed to 
keep out illegal workers. 


61 Baldwin cites Wayne Cornelius who makes the same point: “Wayne Cornelius, of 
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Once we accept that a series of irreconcilable contradictions exist at 
the first dimension of transnational economics, then the path from it to 
the second dimension of social relations and thence to the third dimen- 
sion of cultural and aesthetic effects can hardly be straightforward. While 
diasporists have been able to trace the differences and contradictions 
within and between diasporas, seldom has this occurred in relation to 
the contradictions that haunt each dimension of the discourse on the 
synchronic plane. Some third scene diasporists have been able to paint 
a complex picture of the breaks between displaced populations on the 
historical horizon (that is to say, the diachronic horizon along which vari- 
ous diasporas gain visibility), but this complexity is usually absent when 
it comes to noting the contradictions that pervade the triadic interaction 
among social formations, cultural effects and brute economic processes. The 
problem is one of evasion arising from the fact that very few critics seek to 
investigate the workings of transnational or globalised capital. The upshot 
is that some fundamental questions remain unasked. Are we, for instance, 
really seeing some kind of radical transformation in the logic of capital 
accumulation? If yes, how is it different from classical modes of surplus 
seizure from embodied labour? Has post-Fordist capital based on mar- 
ket predictions and exchange rates mechanism—the spectral financial 
economy—finally replaced the humdrum systems of surplus value gen- 
eration and accumulation? Or, as demonstrated by the global economic 
meltdown of 2008, is the spectral economy a symptom of an unraveling 
crisis in the world system? Since capital generated in the world’s finan- 
cial markets far exceeds that generated in world trade, does the labour 
power of the worker no longer matter? Or is this just another ideological 
ruse used in the ongoing seizure of surplus value? Is it true that delinked 
capital no longer relies on classically anchored modes of production for 
its daily proliferation? If so, how does the mad dance of self-spawning 
capital impact on the development of productive forces in the periph- 
eries and on the masses in general? Is it true, as Zizek maintains, that 
spectral or finance capital pretends—and this represents ideology in 
its most uncanny form—that its work of self-propagation involves real 
people and material objects when, in truth, it functions purely on the level 
of abstract speculation sundered from concrete forms?®* Has the infor- 
mation age, then, ushered in a new mode of surplus accumulation (via 
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electronically-unified trade in currencies and futures) or does it gener- 
ate technological effects that somehow conceal the old dialectic of sur- 
plus value production and seizure?®+ Doubtless the domains of material 
production are no longer nationally-based (German cars manufactured 
in India, Australian electric fans made in China), but should this new 
arrangement be taken to intimate a seismic shift in capital’s structure or 
just an operational one? Is transnational or global capital, in other words, 
merely another way of describing a new strategy for the old game of sur- 
plus value acquisition, with the difference that selected groups from the 
peripheries have penetrated, possibly for the first time in the scheme of 
modernity, at all levels but in different degrees the hierarchy of social rela- 
tions set up by the bourgeois political economy? 

When not dodging such base-level questions, most diasporists prefer 
to go along with the idea that “the transnationalisation of capitalism” 
involves “the breakdown of national economies, and the creation of a 
more interconnected world economic system”,®> but the data needed to 
support this claim is typically absent. It could be argued, for instance, 
that workers from Kerala who flock to the Gulf States are lured there by 
auxiliary industries that rely on a relatively primitive mode of produc- 
tion (although the “means” employed are certainly advanced), namely 
the extraction of crude mineral oil from the bowels of the earth; it could 
also be argued that the 80,000 or so Indo-Fijians who left Fiji after the 
political upheavals of 1987 and 2000 did so as scapegoats of a belated 
indigenous nationalism rather than as willing subjects of a hypermobile 
capital; further, it could be contended that it was not transnational capi- 
tal but the surfacing of repressed nationalisms after the implosion of the 
socialist world system which produced the murderous doctrine of ethnic 
cleansing (in Kosovo, Bosnia, and elsewhere), resulting in the deracina- 
tion of stigmatised groups; and, finally, as Milton J. Esman has shown, 
emigration, whether of the legal or illegal variety, may be directly induced 
by vulgar demographics inasmuch as “[h]igh-income and growing econo- 
mies,” due to low birth rates, “have a compelling need for labor” whereas 
“[l]ow-income economies with high rates of population growth generate 
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large and chronic labour surpluses”.®® All too precipitously, then, the 
transnational moment is invoked by diasporists as a mantra to prepare 
the ground for the engendering of ‘models’ that identify the features of 
one or another social formation or for expatiating on the hybrid texture of 
diaspora aesthetics. The overall point is that by treating the global econ- 
omy as a pre-given category rather than as an arena beset by controver- 
sies and contradictions, the implied links between the social, the aesthetic 
and the economic remain highly fraught and conjectural. 


Arjun Appadurai and Disjuncture Theory 


One diasporist who bucks the above trend by grappling with the enor- 
mously complex implications of globalisation on a number of fronts, not 
excluding the economic, is Arjun Appadurai. In a landmark essay, entitled 
‘Disjuncture and Difference in the Global Cultural Economy,’ he seeks to 
build a large-scale picture, almost as ambitious in scope as a world sys- 
tems diagram, to explain the dynamics of globalisation. Insisting that we 
have entered a stage of modernity where “the imagination has become an 
organised field of social practices, a form of work...and a form of nego- 
tiation between sites of agency (‘individuals’) and globally defined fields 
of possibility,” he situates the material work of the imagination within a 
multi-nodal system (media, finance, culture, etc.) informing transnational 
networks. Just as political economy is a discursive practice (i.e. a material 
practice that is simultaneously a social discourse), so the imagination is 
a discourse that has material consequences. The upshot is that the work 
of the imagination is seen to exert some sort of gravitational pressure (or 
effectivity) in the material arena which is already shot through with imag- 
ined and realised structures, desires, antagonisms, displacements and 
areas of contestation. The work undertaken by the imagination to actua- 
lise desires (nostalgic, prospective as well as inventive) frequently runs 
up against other force fields, whether economic, ethnic, cultural, political, 
ideological or territorial. For example, the desire expressed by insurrection- 
ist groups within Kashmir for an independent nation-state comes into col- 
lision with the multiply-determined imaginaire (or collective aspirations) 
of influential groups in Pakistan as well as India. For Appadurai, then, 
the so-called integrated world system imagined by globalists is sustained 
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by certain internal disjunctures. These disjunctures are distributed across 
an epic field that includes technology, finance, ideology, culture, politics, 
ethnicity, information as well as the labour of the imagination. Appadurai 
calls this the “new global cultural economy”.®” 

Essentially, there are five segments of analysis that comprise this sys- 
tem of disjunctures: ethnocapes, mediascapes, technoscapes, finanscapes 
and ideoscapes. All these analytical segments assume a different shape, 
contour and implication whenever there is a change in context and view- 
point. Situational perspectives, whether first or third world, matter greatly 
in the assessment of these segmented flows. Appadurai’s segments are 
shapes-in-motion across a planetary field. Ethnoscapes denote the present 
pandemic of hypermobile persons and populations such as tourists, refu- 
gees, immigrants, guest workers and exiles. These travelling populations 
are altering “the politics of (and between) nations to a hitherto unprec- 
edented degree”. The work of the imagination as it takes in the news 
and pictures of other worlds, other lives (fabricated or otherwise), plays 
a notable role in the actualities or fantasies of movement. Technoscapes, 
on the other hand, point to the intensification of trans-border move- 
ments of material and intellectual technologies. One example is that of 
corporations from several nations operating in unison to set up high-tech 
industrial arenas in any number of developing countries even as these 
peripheries lose their software engineers to overdeveloped nations. In this 
fluid set-up, the reversal of technology transfers (i.e. material as well as 
intellectual) is forever on the cards. The transmission and reproduction, 
occurring in inestimable nanoseconds, of floating capital in the stock and 
currency markets of the world is captured by the term finanscapes, while 
mediascapes “refer both to the distribution of the electronic capabilities 
to produce and disseminate information (newspapers, magazines, televi- 
sion stations and film production studios), which are now available to a 
growing number of private and public interests throughout the world, and 
to the images of the world created by these media”.®? Finally, ideoscapes 
account for the ensemble of ideational terms around which states and 
those subversive of states organise their politics. It is the arena of com- 
peting ideologies based fundamentally around the battle over Enlighten- 
ment values and images of freedom, rights, democracy, sovereignty, etc. 
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These values are no longer anchored to the master narratives of Europe 
and America, but form “a loosely structured synopticon of politics...in 
which different nation-states, as part of their evolution, have organised 
their political cultures around different keywords”.”° 

After identifying the bundle of traits that define each of his segmented 
flows, Appadurai observes that the segments relate to one another in pro- 
foundly disjunctive and fortuitous ways. Although he does not express it 
in such terms, the image he has in mind is that of a series of minimally 
intersecting eccentric circles. Each circle has its own constraints and 
motivations but, on occasions, exerts a delimiting and constraining influ- 
ence on other circles: hence the overlapping portions. By and large, how- 
ever, each circle maintains a radical autonomy that suggests the growing 
lacuna in the agential force one circle may exercise over another. Since 
each circle has its own independent intensity, context becomes vital for 
detecting the part it plays (ascendant or subordinate) in the largely non- 
relational but fluid behaviour that governs the system. So, for instance, 
Japan’s receptivity to imported ideas and values (ideoscapes) and ability 
to export commodities (including technoscapes) to a diversity of cultures 
and markets bears scarcely any relation, deterministic or otherwise, to its 
legendary intransigence on matters of immigration (ethnoscapes). Like- 
wise, the nationalist ideoscapes of certain transnational formations (such 
as the Indian diaspora in the United States) may be fundamentally out 
of joint with its complicity in global finanscapes that act to weaken the 
sovereignty of nation-states. In this theory of disjuncture no cause-effect 
relation actually informs the macro system of segmented global flows in 
the time of late modernity. It follows that there can be no contradiction 
(only disjoint) between, say, Tonga’s participation in space technologies 
(by 1992 the tiny island nation had been granted 7 geostationary orbital 
parking spaces by the International Telecommunications Union) and its 
outmoded political system of hereditary constitutional monarchy. The 
technoscape is radically out of joint with the ideoscape. 

Where Althusser bestows relative or partial autonomy to macro ana- 
lytical categories such as politics, ideas and culture, Appadurai favours 
a form of extreme discontinuity. In the former, the partial autonomy of 
ideational structures is predicated on the economic mode operating as 
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a motivational force in the last instance.’ Thus the pressure imparted 
by culture or politics or history on material events gets adjusted some- 
where along the line by economic forces within any given situation. In 
Althusser’s framework, which is conspicuously a disembedded one, the 
categories shape each other through their unequal intensities—or what 
he calls their “degree[s] of effectivity’’*—-with the economic exerting the 
most influence in the last instance. In short, variable pressure points of 
conjuncture (or determinisms) may be found within a largely disjunctive 
system. Appadurai’s approach, by contrast, does away with the effectiv- 
ity that allows one segment (human migration) to become fundamentally 
inflected by another (economics) without the displacing interference of a 
third factor (media images) or a fourth (political ideas) or a fifth (multi- 
national technoscapes). To be sure, each fluid segment forms a terminally 
autonomous category locked in a disjunctive yet dynamic loop with the 
others. Where Ong imagines a system of tightly dovetailed categories in her 
embedded approach, Appadurai imagines a system of contingent global 
flows, or loops, where none of the segments link up except along random, 
eccentric and lateral pathways. This is the way of the rhizome. Techno- 
capes do not have a direct deterministic hand in shaping ethnoscapes or 
ethnoscapes in shaping finanscapes or finanscapes in shaping ideoscapes. 
But is there any room at all for ‘limited’ determination in this system of 
asymmetrical loops? Or are we being asked to surrender all thought of 
agency, influence and motivation? In reply, Appadurai observes that the 
arbitrary flows “constellate into particular events and social forms” within 
specific zones or contexts. In these contexts, the segments begin to exhibit 
deterministic traits: 


Thus, while labour flows and their loops with financial flows between Kerala 
and the Middle East may account for the shape of media flows and ideo- 
scapes in Kerala, the reverse may be true of Silicon Valley in California, 
where intense specialisation in a special technological sector (computers) 
and specific flows of capital may well profoundly determine the shape of 
ethnoscapes, ideoscapes and mediascapes.”3 


So the disjunctive segments of labour and finance as they move about 
in the transnational context of Kerala and the Middle East may actively 
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influence the shape and transmission of media images and political ideas 
in Kerala. Other combinations are to be had in the different context of 
the Silicon Valley. In the above formulation, the intensities of each of 
the categories assume an active, passive, dominant or subordinate role 
according to the specific context. Economics, it follows, may not play an 
active or determining role in some contexts while it may well do in oth- 
ers. But if deterministic value moves about so freely and promiscuously 
from one category to another with every shift in context, how is it dif- 
ferent from an effect obtained through the unpredictable permutation of 
fluid segments? Is there not a risk here that determinism forms the frothy 
wake left behind by the random constellation of analytical segments in 
a given context? This peculiar inversion testifies to the strong influence 
chaos and complexity theories have had on Appadurai’s work. In chaos 
systems, random and tiny permutations give rise to patterns (such as the 
weather) that, due to the proliferation of incalculable variables, cannot 
be subject to laws of prediction over the long duration. In the well-known 
example of the butterfly effect even a slight variation in the wing activ- 
ity of a Brazilian butterfly may (or may not) initiate a hurricane at some 
future time in faraway Tahiti. In short, there are no prior determining 
factors that account for any given pattern. Unstable permutations and 
strange attractors beget effects that may seem somehow determined. 
The problem of translation from numerical to alphabetical systems aside, 
the biggest drawback of applying chaos theory to social analysis is that the 
elements of motivation, action, culpability, morality and responsibility 
simply go out the window. Since a coin given to the local charity may just 
as likely save a child in Malawi as start a war in the Eritrea, the respon- 
sibility for what the coin does is no longer simply mine. My act of giving 
bears no relation to the coin which is a minute variable in an infinite 
series that generates unpredictable patterns. Since I have simply no way 
of predicting the consequences of my actions, I operate out of a realm 
of absolute amorality. Or take the example of capital accumulation. If 
my profit-making activity produces unpredictable results somewhere in 
the physical world (such as the slaughter of whales in the Antarctic or 
the eradication of malaria in Vanuatu), there is little sense in my switch- 
ing over to social work because the consequences of this second activity 
would be just as egregiously unpredictable. 

One way of overcoming the dangerous pitfalls of a chaos-based frame- 
work is through the identification of deterministic points that secretly and 
asymmetrically haunt all categories that make up a system. It calls for an 
approach where, for example, the interaction between an ethnoscape 
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(say, a film audience) and a mediascape (the movie being screened) 
may disguise the effectivity exerted by a third factor (for instance, the 
diversity of ideological and cultural apparatuses informing the viewing 
process), which itself might camouflage certain uneven social relations 
determined by the last instance of economics. In this paradigm, which 
may be likened to the asymmetric relations between the dream content, 
the dream thought and the dream analysis identified by Freud, there is no 
simple correlation between the dominant position of a particular factor 
within the system and the issue of deterministic influence. An aspect that 
appears to be exerting a powerful influence in one context might not be 
doing so in the last count. The point may be illustrated with an example 
drawn from Appadurai: 


The transnational movement of the martial arts, particularly through Asia, 
as mediated by the Hollywood and Hong Kong film industries...is a rich 
illustration of the ways in which long-standing martial arts tradition, refor- 
mulated to meet the fantasies of contemporary (sometimes lumpen) youth 
populations, create new cultures of masculinity and violence, which are in 
turn fuel for increased violence in national and international politics. Such 
violence is in turn the spur to an increasingly rapid and amoral arms trade 
which penetrates the entire world.” 


In a series of moves that go against his own theory of disjunctures, Appa- 
durai offers a classically mimetic account of causes and effects. The logic 
is quite straightforward: martial arts films (mediascapes) produce new 
youth cultures (ethnoscapes) that enact cinematic fantasies of masculine 
violence in the streets. These violent practices assume macro proportions 
since they fuel violent practices in the national and international arenas 
(ideoscapes). These large-scale arenas of violence form lucrative markets 
for arms traders (finanscapes) who, as the logic of loops would have it, dis- 
junctively encourage the production of violent movies (mediascapes). The 
move from the humble youthful viewer in the cinema to the arms dealer in 
the war zone is too breathtaking for words. It will suffice to point out that 
the analysis simply ignores the complexities of viewer response to filmic 
discourses. Youthful viewers (no matter how lumpen) are just as likely 
not to read the martial arts film in the self-defining manner suggested by 
Appadurai. They may even read the violence ethically and didactically, 
which is to say as a warning against violent behaviour. Or they may enjoy 
the film purely for its artful callisthenics. They might even exercise the 
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viewer's right to suspend disbelief, which disbelief (in the filmic world) 
gets re-engaged the moment they exit the cinema. Once the initial causal 
or mimetic link between films (mediascapes) and viewers (ethnoscapes) 
gets disrupted, the rest of the argument falls apart like a house of cards. 
The critical point here is that the issue of effectivity and determination is 
much more complex and clandestine than suggested by Appadurai. Let 
me clarify this point with a hypothetical case of my own. If a mill-worker 
from Bihar were to start desiring blonde women and fast cars after watch- 
ing an action film on a communally-owned video player, it may be that 
his infatuation in its overt form is only tangentially and superficially con- 
nected to the two objects in question. In fact, it is quite possible that the 
mill-worker has no actual interest in blonde women and fast cars. These 
objects may constitute displaced signs of life-worlds culturally, socially 
and economically unavailable to him. An economic content, I begin to 
suspect, lies buried in the affect inspired by the film. In order to test this 
discovery, I assess the impact of gender, culture, sexuality, race, religion 
and class in the organisation of his desire. What appeared at first to be a 
direct outcome of the film turns out to have multiple points of determi- 
nation. While spread over a number of semi-autonomous terrains (gen- 
der, culture, politics, etc.), these points of determination exert different 
degrees and types of influence on the affect. Emboldened by my results, 
I redouble my efforts. I discover that the aforesaid semi-autonomous 
factors have acted on each other in complex ways. On the one hand a 
respect for the goddess Durga (whom the woman resembles) has curbed 
the worker’s patriarchal tendencies; on the other, his sexual desire has 
been inflamed by Indian cultural aesthetics which equates lightness of 
skin with beauty. What’s more, there is a third level of effectivity that 
impinges disproportionately on each of the semi-autonomous factors. 
I discover, for instance, that the worker trudges many miles to do the 
night-shift at the mill, that he rarely has sex with his wife because she 
works as a day labourer and that the couple are scraping together a dowry 
for the marriage of their only child. The mill-worker’s desire, then, shows 
clear links to a mode of transportation and to the radical sexual and finan- 
cial independence of the blonde woman in the film. Since it is money 
that will allow him to take a bus to work, to put an end to his or his wife’s 
drudgery (thereby freeing up time for sexual intimacy), and to meet his 
patriarchal obligations as a father, I come to the conclusion that his desire 
is determined in the last instance by economics. The worker's sense of 
the blonde woman’s sexual and financial autonomy may also conceal a 
radical potential to subvert a social order that traps all three members 
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of the family in a system of obligation and counter-obligation. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that the economic determinant is not the secret of 
secrets. What it does is to open up the space of revolutionary ethics for 
the worker (in that he may be able to critically assess the various strands 
of his desire), for the analyst (in that he or she acts as a conduit for the 
general potential for such forms of critical assessment) and for anyone 
seeking to destroy the iniquitous system of capital accumulation that pro- 
voked the desire in the very last instance. 

Whatever the drawbacks of Appadurai’s approach, he is one of the few 
analysts of diasporas to have engaged with the socio-economic aspects 
of globalisation in a profoundly complex and original fashion. His con- 
clusions, no matter how controversial, are at least based on some sort 
of informed engagement with a grand discourse that forms the stepping 
stone for some fundamental assertions about transnational communities. 
Globalisation theory is beset with disagreements, hostilities and specu- 
lations and yet many diasporists insist on employing it as an uncritical 
launching pad for many of their assertions. Since they do not undertake 
the requisite ground-clearing work before expatiating on themes of migra- 
tion, deracination, hybridity and deterritorialisation, the three most inte- 
gral concepts for diaspora criticism—modernity, transnationalism and 
globalisation—are also the most poorly explored. 
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INTERROGATING THE HOMELAND-DIASPORA CONSTRUCT 


Simran Jeet Singh 


Re-visiting Homeland & Diaspora 


Although heuristically useful, the homeland-diaspora construct is prob- 
lematic. These categories provide a one-dimensional view across space 
and time, and therefore fail to account for the depth, robustness, and 
diversity evident throughout global communities. Scholars have employed 
these categories to understand various collectives, despite the fact that 
they often fail to accurately represent the conceptions of the communi- 
ties under analysis. This essay looks through the lens of the Sikh tradi- 
tion to make a general critique of the homeland-diaspora paradigm. I call 
attention to basic problems that emerge in the uncritical acceptance of 
this construction, and in doing so, I argue that we need to develop more 
historically precise and culturally nuanced frameworks that fit the specific 
needs of specific communities. I assert the importance of approaching 
this study as a process—diasporization—which offers us an opportunity 
to better account for the historical development of communities. I also 
touch on evidence from early Sikh writings that challenge the assumed 
universal applicability of these categories. In its broadest form, this essay 
aims to underline the importance of reflecting critically on the terms and 
categories we use to understand the world. This essay purposefully raises 
more questions than it answers, particularly because I hope to open new 
conversations, ideas, and directions for our future studies. 


Interrogating Homeland 


Punjab and Sikhi share an inextricable connection! The founder of 
the tradition, Guru Nanak (d. 1539 CE), was born, raised, and settled in 


1 The term ‘Sikhi’ is the Punjabi word for the Sikh tradition. The more commonly used 
English term—‘Sikhism’—is a later construction imposed by colonialist and oriental- 
ist observers. I realize that both terms are constructed, yet the native category of ‘Sikhi’ 
circumvents a number of the problematic assumptions that inform the construction of 
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Punjab, and a number of his successors established cities and townships 
in the region.” A plethora of Sikh literature has been produced within the 
region (Punjab) by natives of the region (Punjabis) in its lingua franca 
(Punjabi). Early modern and colonial writings highlight the close linkage 
between the Sikhs and Punjab, a relationship that experienced a sharpen- 
ing through the rise of communalization and modern nationalism during 
the colonial period.* The increasing conflation of religious and regional 
identities played a prominent role in the Sikh demands for an indepen- 
dent nation-state in the twentieth century, and an analysis of this dis- 
course reveals a deep conviction that Punjab serves as the ‘homeland’ of 
the Sikhs.5 Without a doubt, Punjab and Sikhs maintain a close connec- 
tion, and countless scholars, politicians, and journalists have character- 
ized the region as ‘the Sikh homeland.’ However, the uncritical usage of 
the category ‘homeland’ has failed to sufficiently account for a number 
of key issues. 

First, modern scholarship tends to deploy the category of home- 
land without clearly delineating the contours of Punjab. As J.S. Grewal 
has demonstrated, Punjab was conceived variously in the early modern 
period, and these conceptions were informed by diverse considerations 
(e.g., political, social, cultural, geographical).6 One must remember that 
territorial boundaries were not as rigid or sharply demarcated in early 
modern South Asia as they are today. Moreover, the political flux in Pun- 
jab since the second century BCE has led to a constant re-imagination 
of political boundaries, and these re-mappings complicate assumptions 


‘Sikhism.’ While western scholars typically refer to the tradition as ‘Sikhism,’ I prefer the 
term ‘Sikhi’ and will use it regularly throughout this essay. 

2 For an account of these cities and townships, see J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 42-81. 

3 A simple footnote could not capture all the literature that fits within this paradigm. 
For further information on this, see Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal, A History 
of Punjabi Literature (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1992). 

4 For a discussion of these phenomena, see Gyanendra Pandey, The Construction of 
Communalism in North India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006). 

5 Interestingly, this is not just a sentiment shared by Sikhs. For example, Nehruvian 
secularists considered Punjab to be a “problem” due to a conflated sense of religious domi- 
nance (Sikhi) within a particular region (Punjab) during the process of Indian state forma- 
tion in the mid-twentieth century. This reading informed the treatment and division of 
Punjab during this period. With regard to Sikh perspectives on territoriality, Darshan Singh 
Tatla’s work focuses on modern nationalism and the increasing conflation between Sikh 
and Punjabi identities in the twentieth century. Darshan Singh Tatla, The Sikh Diaspora: 
The Search for Statehood (London: UCL Press, 1999). 

6 For Grewal’s perspectives, see Social and Cultural History of Punjab (New Delhi: Mano- 
har, 2004). 
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regarding the region’s fixity and blur the distinctions between homeland 
and diaspora.” The modern period offers a particularly interesting case 
study of these shifting boundaries. In the twentieth century alone, Punjab 
was marked by three distinct sets of political boundaries. In the Partition 
of 1947, Punjab was split in an approximate half; the western half was 
carved out to create Pakistan and the eastern half was allocated to the 
newly formed India. Less than two decades later, the Punjab Reorganisa- 
tion Act of 1966 called for a tripartite division of East Punjab, in which 
the northwestern portion was left for the Indian state of Punjab, while the 
other two portions went to create the state of Haryana and expand the 
territory of Himachal Pradesh.® 

The recent fragmentation of the region raises a number of questions 
about the category of ‘homeland.’ Partition is particularly important in 
that it witnesses the division of major historical sites for Sikhs between 
Pakistan (West Punjab) and the Indian state of Punjab (East Punjab). For 
example, the birthplace of Guru Nanak (known now as Nankana Sahib) 
and the city he established for the early community (Kartarpur) fall within 
the boundaries of Pakistani Punjab, whereas the theo-political center of 
the Sikh tradition (Amritsar) and other key cities established by the Sikh 
Gurus (e.g., Kiratpur, Tarn Taran) are located within Indian Punjab.’ 
While modern observers have tended to equate the Sikh homeland with 
the Indian state of Punjab, the homeland-diaspora construct is an awk- 
ward tool for describing Sikhs who reside in modern political units for- 
merly considered to be a part of Punjab (i.e., Pakistan, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh). In what ways do peoples in these political units view their own 
Punjabi identity? How do they relate to a territorial Punjab? How do the 
categories of homeland and diaspora map onto these notions? Further, in 
what ways do those residing outside of these political units understand 
the Punjabi identity of Sikhs living within these states? These questions 
gesture towards larger issues in the study of Sikh community forma- 
tions and call attention to the ambiguities that hang over the homeland- 
diaspora paradigm. Certainly Punjab and Sikhi share an intimate link, but 
the nature of this relationship cannot be sufficiently understood without 


7 J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, 1-8. 

8 Ibid., 181-227. 

9 Kapur Singh uses the phrase ‘theo-political center’ to describe the Darbar Sahib of 
Amritsar. I find it less problematic than conventional descriptors such as ‘sacred site’ or 
‘holy center.’ Kapur Singh, The Golden Temple: Its Theo-Political Status (California: Acad- 
emy of Sikh Religion and Culture, 2008). 
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clarity on the contours and constitution of ‘Punjab.’ In other words, what 
exactly do we mean when we speak of Punjab? 

This leads to a second point. The uncritical application of the term 
‘homeland’ accepts at face value a precise sense of the relationship 
between Punjab and the Sikh tradition and fails to account for historical 
conceptions of Punjabi and Sikh identities. Instead of being limited by 
modern senses of identity, the conflation of religion and region, and the 
idea of permanent, discrete boundaries, scholars must advance the agenda 
by exploring the various ways in which communities have conceived of 
this linkage. Given the evidence on shifting senses of identity in South 
Asia over the past five centuries, one would expect that Sikhs have con- 
ceived of their relationship with Punjab differently over time.!° A modern 
interpreter looking through the lens of communalism might characterize 
it as a one-to-one relationship and demand that Punjab be apportioned 
as a separate homeland for the Sikhs." On the other hand, an interpreter 
from the late seventeenth century might observe the tenth Guru’s birth 
and residence in Patna (well east of Punjab), note the absence of any ref- 
erences to Punjab in the scriptural tradition, and take this to indicate a 
relatively loose linkage between Sikh and Punjabi identities.!2 The range 
of possible interpretations compels scholars to develop conceptual tools 
better able to account for historically shifting relationships between reli- 
gious traditions and geographical regions. 

In addition to accounting for historical shifts, a careful study of the Sikh- 
Punjab connection would better account for the various ways in which 
different Sikh communities relate to the region. The homeland-diaspora 
paradigm assumes a homogenous perspective among diverse groups of 
peoples, yet it is hardly the case that all Sikhs connect with these catego- 
ries similarly. The diversity of perspectives among diverse communities 
raises questions about the stability of ‘homeland’ as a category for study- 
ing community formations. Careful historicization of the relationships 
between religious and regional identities will allow us to go beyond the 


10 For examples of studies that explore shifting senses of identity, see Gyanendra 
Pandey, The Construction of Communalism in North India; Benedict Anderson, Imagined 
Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (London: Verso, 2006), 
and Arvind Mandair, Religion and the Specter of the West (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2009). 

1 For more on the impact of modern nationalism and communalism on the relation- 
ship between Sikhs and Punjab, see J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab. 

12 Here I refer to Guru Gobind Singh (d. 1708 CE). I will discuss the absence of refer- 
ences to Punjab later in this essay. 
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problematic categories of homeland and diaspora and will help us con- 
struct a more nuanced and precise framework. 


Interrogating Diaspora 


An exploration of the homeland-diaspora construct would be incomplete 
without a basic understanding of its historical development. The notion 
of ‘diaspora’ has a particularly long history, and a brief engagement with 
it will enrich our understanding and enable us to view the category more 
critically and precisely. 

‘Diaspora’ is neither a new term nor a modern concept. The word itself 
is derived from the Greek tri-consonantal root s-p-r and is etymologically 
related to other modern English terms that carry similar valences (e.g., 
spread, spore, sprinkle).!3 According to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
‘diaspora’ derives from two Greek words: dia serves as a sort of preposi- 
tional affix that indicates a spatial quality (ie., throughout, from end to 
end), and speirein is a verbal infinitive roughly equivalent to the English 
form “to scatter.”!* These two parts combine to form a noun indicating 
widespread dispersion—diaspora—which first entered the English regis- 
ter in the late nineteenth century.!® 

As Martin Baumann demonstrates in his article entitled “Diasporas: 
Genealogies of Semantics and Transcultural Comparison,” the seman- 
tic range of diaspora has changed significantly over time. For example, 
Jewish-Greek translations of the Septuagint emerging between the third 
and first centuries BCE use this designation to describe the portion of 
the Jewish community living outside of Israel,!© and as Baumann asserts, 
the notion of diaspora functions “to interpret Jewish existence far from 
the ‘Promised Land’ in light of an encompassing soteriology.”!” In the first 
century CE, Christians adopted the term as a self-descriptor and adjusted 
its soteriological import to fit contemporaneous Christian eschatology. 
After largely abandoning the term for several centuries, Christian writers 


13 Martin Baumann, “Diaspora: Genealogies of Semantics and Transcultural Compari- 
son,” Numen, 47 (2000), 315-316. 

4 The Oxford English Dictionary gives multiple late nineteenth century examples of 
this term used in English sources, the first of which occurs in 1876 CE. “diaspora, n” OED 
Online. June 2004. Oxford University Press. 1 March 2013 <www.oed.com/>. 

15 Aaron Segal, An Atlas of International Migration (London: Zell Publishers, 1993), 82. 

16 Martin Baumann, “Diaspora: Genealogies of Semantics and Transcultural Compari- 
son, 316. 

17 Ibid., 319. 
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reclaimed it in the first half of the second millennium CE to refer to 
numerical minorities within Christian contexts (e.g., Protestants residing 
in a predominantly Roman Catholic area).!8 

For approximately 2,000 years, ‘diaspora’ was reserved exclusively for 
the characterization of Jewish and Christian communities. However, the 
term experienced a radical broadening in the twentieth century, by which 
its semantic range came to include a diversity of communities. A seminal 
moment occurred in 1966 with the publication of George Shepperson’s 
article entitled “The African Abroad or the African Diaspora.”!9 Shepper- 
son employed this term, informed by the Jewish experience of exile, as a 
tool for conceptualizing and articulating the African experience outside of 
Africa. In the wake of Shepperson’s work on the African community in the 
mid-twentieth century, the term ‘diaspora’ has come to be widely adopted 
by scholarship across the humanities as a category for thinking about and 
comparing the experiences of various communities. 

Khachig Tölölyan has argued that the popularization of diaspora as a 
conceptual category, its widespread usage, and the need to accommodate 
the experiences of non-Jewish communities has led to a stripping of the 
specificities of the term. The universalization of ‘diaspora’ has resulted in 
the dissolution of its exclusively Jewish and Christian associations and 
a broadening of its semantic meaning. In 1997, Télélyan noted this phe- 
nomenon and remarked on its swift development: “The rapidity of mate- 
rial and discursive change in the past three decades has increased both 
the number of global diasporas and the range and diversity of the new 
semantic domain that the term ‘diaspora’ inhabits.”2° The phenomenon 
described by Télélyan has led to the application of the term to numer- 
ous communities with distinctive identities (religious, ethnic, geographic, 
political), and this phenomenon has laid the ground for a new academic 
field—Diaspora Studies. 

Despite only recently ascending to prominence, Diaspora Studies has 
already encountered a number of challenges. One worth mentioning here 
is the semantic dissolution of the term, which Judith T. Shuval refers to 
as its ‘definitional ambiguities.’ Shuval explains that the expanded and 
universalized meaning of diaspora has led to significant challenges in 


18 Ibid., 320. 

19 George Shepperson, “The African Abroad or the African Diaspora,” African Forum: A 
Quarterly Journal of Contemporary Affairs, 2 (1966), 76-93. 

20 Khachig Téldlyan, “Rethinking Diaspora(s): Stateless Power in the Transnational 
Moment,” Diaspora 5 (1996), 3. 
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defining boundaries and typologies.?! For example, she points out that 
whereas William Safran’s influential article, “Diasporas in Modern Societ- 
ies: Myths of Homeland and Return,” delineates six features that make up 
a ‘diaspora,’ Chaliand and Rageau offer four distinguishing characteristics, 
and Martin Baumann gives three. In terms of typologies, Robin Cohen 
proposes a system of classification that categorizes diasporic communities 
according to the reasons for dispersal (e.g., labor, cultural), while Philip 
Curtin suggests organizing groups according to their primary activities 
(e.g., trade, slave).2* The various meanings for diaspora provided above 
demonstrate some of the ‘definitional ambiguities’ highlighted by Judith 
T. Shuval and call into question the stability and coherence of diaspora as 
a category. As with the previous discussion of ‘homeland,’ the category of 
‘diaspora’ requires further clarification. 

While the universalization of the term and its broad application to 
various communities has resulted in definitional ambiguities, I am not 
advocating that we entirely abandon this problematic framework. Rather, 
I believe that ‘diaspora’ could function as a useful analytical tool if we 
were to calibrate it to account for particular experiences. 

In her article entitled “Defining Diaspora, Refining a Discourse,” Kim 
Butler underscores another challenge for the field of Diaspora Studies by 
critiquing conventional ethnographic approaches that speak of diaspora 
in universal terms. She points out that scholars who attempt to define 
diaspora as a universal phenomenon often work from notions limited to 
the particular peoples they study.?? Butler further problematizes typolo- 
gies inferred through ethnographies, arguing that conventional methods 
of categorizing diasporas are often ahistorical and conceive of identities 
as fixed, reified, and overly simplistic.2+ She argues that the conventional 
approaches within Diaspora Studies attempt to understand disparate 
communities within a distinctly Judeo-Christian framework, which fails to 
sufficiently capture subtleties of other communities. Furthermore, Butler 
convincingly demonstrates that the field of Diaspora Studies has been 
shaped by ethnographic approaches that extrapolate localized experiences 


21 Judith T. Shuval, “Diaspora Migration: Definitional Ambiguities and a Theoretical 
Paradigm,” International Migration, 38 (2000), 42-45. 

22 Robin Cohen, Global Diasporas: An Introduction (New York: Routledge, 2008); Philip 
D. Curtin, Cross-Cultural Trade in World History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1984). 

o Kim Butler, “Defining Diaspora, Refining a Discourse,” Diaspora, 10 (2001), 190-1. 

24 Ibid., 192-3. 
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to characterize broader processes, and it is with this in mind that Butler 
suggests a shift in the field: 


I propose shifting the defining element of diasporan studies from the group 
itself to a methodological and theoretical approach to the study of the phe- 
nomenon of diaspora in human history. In other words, rather than being 
viewed as an ethnicity, diaspora may be alternatively considered as a frame- 
work for the study of a specific process of community formation.?® 


In this proposition, Butler suggests a move away from conventional 
approaches that essentialize and oversimplify localized communities and 
a move towards thinking about diaspora as a historical process, a process 
described by Kim Butler and Robin Cohen as ‘diasporization.’?® 


Why Study Sikh Community Formations? 


Kim Butler's methodological shift serves as a useful approach for think- 
ing about community formations, and Sikhi offers fertile soil for explor- 
ing the process of diasporization. The relatively recent formation of the 
Sikh tradition allows historians to trace the process of its development 
from its outset to the present moment. Guru Nanak founded the tradition 
approximately 500 years ago, and a number of historical artifacts from the 
lives of the Gurus are available and extant today.’ These artifacts include 
manuscripts from the early Sikh literary tradition (e.g., compilations of 
Sikh scripture, poetry composed by Sikh devotees, hagiographical writ- 
ings about the Gurus’ lives), and these contemporaneous writings provide 
unique and valuable insights regarding the conceptions and constitu- 
tions of the early Sikh community. In addition to providing the historian 
a chance to engage with primary source literature composed during the 


25 Emphasis in original; Ibid., 193-194. 

26 Robin Cohen claims to have coined this term in Global Diasporas: “It is quite difficult 
to establish the exact causal connection between globalization and ‘diasporization’ (to 
coin an ugly word).” Robin Cohen, Global Diasporas: An Introduction (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2008), 154. However, “diasporization” was coined at least seven years before Cohen 
uses the term, as Kim Butler uses it in the passage quoted here: “It [i.e., the ethnographic 
approach] anchors the work of the diasporan scholar in the observation of groups, rather 
than in the dynamic social processes of diasporization from which those groups are cre- 
ated.” Kim Butler, “Defining Diaspora, Refining a Discourse,” 193. 

27 For examples of such artifacts, see Anne Murphy, “The Materiality of the Past: His- 
tory and Representation in the Sikh Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012); 
“Sources for the Study of Guru Gobind Singh’s Life and Times,” Gurinder Singh Mann, 
Journal of Punjab Studies, 15.1—2 (2008), 229-84. 
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early moments of the tradition, a study of Sikh community formations 
provides an opportunity to consider how the community has conceived 
of itself in various historical moments. These shifts can be traced through 
an abundance of resources in available archives and may help to shed 
light on the way key historical phenomena (e.g., colonialism, nationalism) 
have impacted the formation of communities and identities. Studies along 
these lines would be particularly useful for understanding the ways in 
which Sikhs have articulated relationships to physical space over time. 

The Sikh diaspora has received significant scholarly attention over the 
last four decades, and as Butler would note, the studies have been primar- 
ily ethnographic in nature and provide descriptive accounts of various 
Sikh communities, such as those categorized by geographical region (e.g., 
New Zealand, East Africa),?® political ideology (e.g., Ghadr party, post- 
1984 militancy),2° and social enterprise (e.g., philanthropy, human rights 
advocacy).°° The diversity of perspectives and dispositions featured in 
these works offer important lenses for viewing the process of community 
formations, and moreover, the proliferation of such descriptive accounts 
provides a rich pool of data that can be used to supplement the study of 
Sikh diasporization. 

The Sikh diaspora also makes for an interesting case study owing to its 
characterization by scholars as an ‘authentic diaspora.’ In his work Global 
Diasporas: An Introduction, Robin Cohen argues that the framework of 
diaspora can only be constructively and precisely applied in the context 
of two world religions—the Jewish and Sikh traditions.3! Cohen cites the 
following criteria as his rationale for including Sikhs as legitimate heirs to 
the term originally reserved for the Jewish tradition: 1) distinct ethnic com- 
position, 2) clear roots in religion, 3) political exile, and 4) conceptual link 


28 For examples, see W.H. McLeod, Punjabis in New Zealand (Amritsar: Guru Nanak 
Dev University, 1986); Parminder Bhachu, “East African Sikhs in Britain: Experienced Set- 
tles with Traditionalistic Values,” Immigrants and Minorities, 3 (1984). 

29 For examples, see Khushwant Singh, “The Ghadr Rebellion,” Illustrated Weekly of 
India, (1961); Cynthia Keppley Mahmood, Fighting for Faith and Nation: Dialogues with Sikh 
Militants (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1996). 

30 For examples, see Ram Narayan Kumar, Reduced to Ashes: The Insurgency and Human 
Rights in Punjab (Kathmandu: Committee for Coordination on Disappearance in Punjab, 
2003).; Verne A. Dusenbury and Darshan Singh Tatla, Sikh Diaspora Philanthropy in Punjab: 
Global Giving for Local Good (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

31 Understanding diaspora in the context of ‘world religions’ brings forward questions 
worthy of attention in future studies. Did the Sikh diaspora become a true diaspora in 
someone’s eyes at a certain point in time? How might this relate to the enrollment of ‘Sikh- 
ism’ as a world religion alongside Judaism? What issues were involved in this process? 
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to a homeland.*? Cohen’s framing of Sikhi as an ‘authentic diaspora’ points 
to important yet unexplored vistas in the study of Sikh diasporization. 

In summary, four key factors illustrate the value of exploring the phe- 
nomenon of diasporization through the study of Sikh community forma- 
tions: 1) availability of extant sources from the formative moments of the 
tradition, 2) access to archives that demonstrate various senses of identi- 
ties over time, 3) extensive ethnographic work on Sikh diasporic com- 
munities to supplement these studies, and 4) multiplicity of voices that 
undergird Sikh diasporic experiences. While previous studies on home- 
land and diaspora have done well to provide important descriptions of 
particular communities, the categories themselves require further clarifi- 
cation and historicization. 


Questions Raised by Early Sikh Writings 


In the previous section, I submitted that Sikhi offers unique opportunities 
for studying the process of community formations. In this section, I will 
call attention to evidence from early writings that further complicate the 
homeland-diaspora construction. 

A definitive search of the Sikh scripture yields an interesting observation 
regarding the linkage between the Sikh tradition and the Punjab region: 
Punjab receives no explicit reference in the entirety of the Guru Granth 
Sahib.3% This absence is particularly striking considering that other con- 
temporaneous writings specifically reference Punjab. For example, ‘Abbas 
Khan Sarwani uses the term in his Tarikh-i Sher Shahi (1580 CE), a text 
commissioned by the Mughal state in the late sixteenth century.’ Punjab 
receives explicit reference in A’in-e Akbari produced by Abul Fazl (d. 1602 
CE), the famed courtier of the Mughal Emperor Jallal ud-Din Muhammad 
Akbar (d. 1605 CE), and the designation is also used in Tuzk-e Jahangiri, 
the chronicles of Akbar’s son and successor to the Mughal throne, Nur ud- 
Din Salim Jahangir (d. 1627 CE).35 In addition to the literature produced 


32 Robin Cohen, Global Diasporas: An Introduction, 103-121. 

33 Although Mann suggests there are references to a distinct ‘Sikh territory’ in the Guru 
Granth Sahib, I read these same lines as more general references. For his readings, see 
Gurinder Singh Mann, Sikhism (Prentice Hall, 2004), 34. 

34 ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani, Tarikh-i-Ser Sahi, Trans. Brahmadeva Prasad Ambashthya 
(Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1974). 

35 Abul Fazl, The A’in-e Akbari of Abul Fazl ‘Allami, Trans. H. Blochmann (Institute for 
the History of Arabic-Islamic Science, 1993); Nur ud-Din Salim Jahangir, The Jahangirnama: 
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in the Mughal court, Punjab receives explicit reference in early Gurmukhi 
literature.26 For example, Bhai Gurdas (d. 1636 CE), a contemporary and 
confidante of Guru Arjan (d. 1606 CE), employs the term in a composition 
that extols the greatness of the Guru in Punjab: panjabai gur di vadiai.>” 
The region of Punjab also receives direct reference in the Sach Khand 
Pothi of the Miharban Janamsakhi, which is attributed to Miharban Sodhi 
(d. 1640 CE) a contemporary and nephew of Guru Arjan. The designation 
‘Punjab’ appears multiple times throughout this text and is conceived of 
as a region distinct from ‘Hindustan.’38 

The above references illustrate that the conception of Punjab as a geo- 
graphical region is not just a recent construct; writings from early modern 
South Asia demonstrate a recognition of Punjab as a distinctive territory. 
Why then is it absent from the Sikh scriptures? While some might explain 
the absence of direct references to Punjab as a feature of the Guru Granth 
Sahib’s universality, it is important for us to note that the scriptural com- 
positions bear a number of specific references to specific sites, including 
cities (e.g., Banaras, Lahore), regions (e.g., Hindustan, Khurasan), and riv- 
ers (e.g., Ganges, Beas).3° These specific references within the Guru Granth 
Sahib make the absence of Punjab even more conspicuous and force us to 
ask new and important questions. In what ways might this silence speak 
to the relationship between the Sikh Gurus and Punjab? How might this 
confirm or complicate modern senses that conflate regional and religious 
identities? In what ways do we identify, rectify, and guard against the read- 
ing of the present (e.g., current political boundaries) into our understand- 
ings of the past? And how do we account for such complexities within 
simplistic frameworks such as homeland and diaspora? 

One way of approaching this set of questions would be to take a step 
back and ask: how do the Gurus conceive of physical space more gener- 
ally? Let us draw from a set of writings composed by those most directly 
involved in establishing the tradition—the Gurus—and canonized in the 


Memoirs of Jahangir, Emperor of India, Trans. Wheeler M. Thackston (Oxford University 
Press, 1999). 

36 Although scholars have tended to classify these writings under the rubric of ‘Sikh’ or 
‘Punjabi,’ I believe these classifications are problematic and prefer to use the more precise 
designation of ‘Gurmukhi.’ 

37 Bhai Gurdas, Var 11. Ure ag at efauret I 

38 For examples, see Miharban Sodhi, Janam Sakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji Ki, ed., Kirpal 
Singh, (Amritsar: Sikh History Research Department, 1962), 55, 512. 

39 For examples of each reference, see the following pages in the Guru Granth Sahib: 
358, 1412, 360, 422. 
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Sikh scriptural authority—the Guru Granth Sahib.*° I will focus specifi- 
cally on the compositions ascribed to the first five among them: Guru 
Nanak (d. 1539 CE), Guru Angad (d. 1552 CE), Guru Amardas (d. 1574 CE), 
Guru Ramdas (d. 1581), and Guru Arjan. This limit will help us confine our 
attention to a pool of nearly 5,000 compositions written in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. I have surveyed these compositions and 
selected samples that fairly represent ideas in the Guru Granth Sahib and 
relate to the homeland-diaspora paradigm. 

The writings in the Guru Granth Sahib consistently emphasize the one- 
ness of existence and reject conceptual binaries. With regard to physical 
space, the first five Gurus regularly highlight the divine interconnectedness 
of the phenomenal world. For example, Guru Nanak writes: “You pervade 
the water, land, and sky—You Yourself pervade everything.”*! Guru Angad 
explains that “The world is the residence of Truth and Truth permeates 
throughout it.”42 Guru Ramdas expresses this outlook quite lucidly: jah jah 
dekha tah tah suami—‘Wherever I look, there is the Master.”43 The words 
of Guru Arjan also fall along these lines: jail thali mahiali ek samana— 
“The One pervades the water, land, and air [i.e., all space].”44 These basic 
sayings from the first five Gurus call attention to early Sikh conceptions of 
the world as an integrated whole tied together by an omnipresent divin- 
ity. This outlook raises questions about disintegrated conceptions of phys- 
ical space, such as the homeland-diaspora paradigm or notions of sacred 


geography.*® 


40 I should acknowledge that I recognize the problem of nomenclature here. The Sikh 
scriptural tradition bore a number of referents in the early tradition (e.g., Vadda Granth, 
Adi Granth). For the sake of simplicity, I will use the traditional form throughout this 
essay—Guru Granth Sahib. 

41 Guru Granth Sahib, 731. 3 Af af Hdtuifs sfsufe ster g mÀ AII AHE IAI 

42 This saying appears on page 463 of Guru Granth Sahib: £g Ad AY at J gost AT 
a fete =F IlI 

43 Ibid., 96. AJ Ad Sat 3J 3J HMH? || Guru Amardas writes in a similar vein on 
page ug: Hd @4 AY Aagot set || “Wherever I look, the True One is everywhere.” On 
181, Guru Arjan writes: 7d UG 39" 3H SHS |I “You are residing wherever I look.” 

44 af af Hima Sa AHTI 

45 Over the past few decades, the notion of ‘sacred geography’ has gained increasing 
purchase in the academic study of religion. Notable scholars of South Asia have deployed 
this paradigm in recent volumes to better understand conceptions of physical space 
within the modern Hindu milieu. While such works have initiated remarkably insight- 
ful discourse on topics ranging from cosmologies and cosmographies to ontologies and 
theologies, they have also lent a sense of currency and legitimacy to ‘sacred geography’ as 
a universal category. 
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In addition to underscoring the interconnectedness of the world, the 
Gurus also take up prevalent notions of sacred space and give them a new 
spin. For example, Guru Nanak encourages his listeners to embark on a 
tirath (i.e., pilgrimage), but instead of sending them to a sacred site, he 
depicts this as a journey to nam (i.e., the Divine Name) and contempla- 
tion of the shabad (i.e., Divine Word).*6 Similarly, Guru Amardas writes: 
su thau sacu manu nirmalu hoi—“That place is true where the heart-mind 
becomes unblemished.”*” Guru Arjan echoes this idea: “Wherever the One 
comes to mind is a celebrated space.”48 In line with the vision of absolute 
oneness, these examples convey that particular spaces have no inherent 
importance. Instead, the focus remains on the thoughts and actions of 
those who inhabit those spaces. According to this set of writings, there is 
nothing fundamentally unique or sacred within the phenomenal world. 
The writings of the first five Gurus demonstrate a view of the world as an 
integrated whole, and this observation complicates the assumed applica- 
bility of a disintegrated worldview such as that implicit in the homeland- 
diaspora paradigm.*® This observation also underscores the fact that we 
do not fully understand the relationship between Sikhi and Punjab, and 
that we have quite a bit of work ahead of us; we require a better frame- 
work to account for these different ways of viewing the world, both for 
understanding the early Sikh tradition in particular and the processes of 
community formation more generally. 


Conclusion 


The evidence from the writings of the first five Gurus points to a concep- 
tion of the phenomenal world that does not cohere with the categories 
of homeland and diaspora. The absence of direct references to Punjab in 


46 Guru Granth Sahib, 687. 

“ H aG Ay HO foma JE I 

48 Ibid., 563. a0 fats mfo A WS AST II 

49 While the absence of scriptural references to Punjab speaks volumes, we would be 
remiss to overlook the fact that the lives of the Gurus demonstrate a commitment place. 
For instance, a number of the Gurus established cities, (e.g., Kartarpur, Ramdaspur, Tarn 
Taran), actions which demonstrate a selection of, engagement with, and signification of 
specific sites. The Gurus also established localized institutions that served socio-political 
functions, such as the dharamsala (i.e., community center for learning and worship) and 
the manji (i.e., administrative unit for disseminating information and making community 
decisions). The deep commitment to these sites raise important questions about early Sikh 
conceptions of space. 
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the Guru Granth Sahib, coupled with the term’s currency in contemporary 
South Asian writings, challenges the assumed centrality of Punjab as a 
privileged space in the early Sikh tradition. Together, these basic obser- 
vations raise a number of questions regarding the simplistic homeland- 
diaspora construction. Future studies ought to explore these outlooks 
more deeply and broadly; further probing ideas in the Guru Granth Sahib 
will provide more depth to our understanding of the early Sikh world- 
view, and a broad comparison with contemporaneous writings will help 
us better understand how the homeland-diaspora paradigm might (or 
might not) pertain to Sikhi. Given its absence in Sikh scripture, do later 
Sikh writings demonstrate a longing for Punjab in the way that we see in 
the Bible for Jerusalem? In which ways might we observe a distinction 
between the center of gravity for Sikh space and its periphery? How might 
we characterize the relationship(s) between Sikh mobility and loyalty to 
place? 

The issues and questions raised in this essay represent an attempt to 
interrogate some of our basic scholarly assumptions and the categories we 
employ. For instance, in calling attention the fuzziness around the term 
‘Punjab,’ I have argued that we ought to be more clear when we speak of 
the region and better account for its shifting contours and constitutions 
over time. Our current analyses are limited by modern senses of identity, 
the conflation of religion and region, and the idea of permanent, discrete 
boundaries; we would do well to go beyond these assumptions to explore 
and historicize ways in which religious communities have imagined their 
relationships with physical spaces. Current theory in the field of Diaspora 
Studies emphasizes the importance of attending to these developments 
as historical processes—diasporization. Applying this approach will help 
us circumvent a number of challenges and lay a foundation for more 
nuanced and historically grounded scholarship.°° 

With a cursory reflection on Sikh community formations, early modern 
South Asian writings, and secondary scholarship, I have argued that we 
must be more careful about the homeland-diaspora paradigm and develop 
new frameworks that more precisely reflect the various ways in which 
communities have conceived of their relationships with geographical 
spaces. Employing this approach will help resolve simple methodological 


50 This process-oriented approach differs significantly from the approach taken by most 
studies of the Sikh diaspora, which tend to focus on collecting and evaluating empirical 
data through ethnographic studies. 
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problems and enhance our understanding of community formations. 
Admittedly, this essay is only an initial step towards rethinking how we 
approach the study of community formations, and I hope future studies 
will help advance the field by engaging with the questions raised here. 
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BAND LE GANDARI (TIE UP YOUR BUNDLE): 
UNPARTITIONED MEMORY CULTURES 


Anjali Gera Roy 


Introduction 


Bankiye Naar! 

Young Wife! 

Band le gandari te chal mere naal! 
Tie up your bundle and come along! 


V.S. Naipaul uses Giorgio de Chirico’s painting The Enigma of Arrival as 
a compelling visual metaphor to sum up the migrant’s situation.! M.G. 
Vassanji prefers the image of the homespun gunnysack to tell the story 
of pre-colonial migrations along ancient trade routes.? Salman Rushdie 
seeks refuge in the linguistic concept of translation to theorize post- 
colonial migrancy.? On the Indian subcontinent, however, the image of 
the cloth bundle carried by Afghan refugees across the perilous border to 
Pakistan, functions as a disturbingly familiar signifier of forced migration. 
Live coverage of fleeing Afghans press a trigger in Partition survivors’ col- 
lective memories conjuring images of similar bundles they had clutched 
all the way on the roads or trains from and to Pakistan. The spirit of pre- 
national movements within and from South Asia is captured in a popular 
Punjabi folksong about a young man imploring his wife to bundle up her 
belongings in a piece of cloth and follow him. Although contemporary 
immigrants might squeeze their possessions in expensive branded lug- 
gage, the bundle continues to function as the strongest visual signifier 
of displacement and loss of home in the Punjabi diasporic imaginary.* 
Simultaneously, its indelible imprint on the Punjabi migrant’s collective 


1 V.S. Naipaul, The Enigma of Arrival. (London: Penguin, 1987). 

2 M.G. Vassanji, The Gunny Sack and Other Stories. (London: Oxford Heinemann, 
1989). 

3 Salman Rushdie, Imaginary Homelands: Essays and Criticism 1981-1991. (London: 
Granta Penguin, 1992). 

4 Though the Punjabi diaspora is commonly defined as Punjabi immigrants settled 
outside India, I include Punjabi immigrants forced to settle outside Punjab after the 
bifurcation of Punjab post Partition. 
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subconscious makes it a telling symbol of the cultural baggage the migrant 
carries across to the new land. 

Unlike the movement of Sikhs that has become the paradigmatic nar- 
rative of mobility in contemporary discourses of migration, other Pun- 
jabi movements such as that of the refugees of the Partition of 1947 have 
been overlooked due to their being appropriated in the masternarrative 
of the Indian nation. Through locating the Sikh diaspora worldwide and 
the Partition diaspora within India in a narrative of migration imbricated 
in imperialist and nationalist politics, this essay demonstrates that their 
location of the homeland in a Punjabi region, recalling the violence in the 
making of nations, underlines their loss of home to reaffirm an undivided 
Punjabi memory. The paper aims to isolate one such identity place among 
shared memories that enables the Punjabi diaspora to cross national, sec- 
tarian, linguistic, gender, class and caste boundaries to perform the Pun- 
jabi place. The performance of this Punjabi identity space intersects with 
as well as defies national borders reverting, in the process, to a non-essen- 
tialized prenational Punjabi imaginary fractured by sectarian and caste 
difference. The paper concludes that these performative identity spaces 
can make the tortured and broken Punjabi body whole by reactivating a 
shared cultural and ecoregional memory. 


Movements from Punjab Before and During the Making of the Nation State 


The dominance of the nation state in the organization of modern space 
has invariably resulted in the synonymy of the homeland and the nation 
in diaspora studies. This statecentric organization of space fails to engage 
with diasporic experiences before or during the demarcation of national 
boundaries. The pattern of pre-independence migratory movements can- 
not be traced along nation state boundaries dominating diaspora stud- 
ies primarily because these migrations preceded the formation of nation 
states. The narrative of Punjabi migration, embedded in the saga of the 
Empire, is essentially a prenational discourse of journeys from a particular 
region, Punjab, to places within India as well as outside. 

Punjabi migrations to and from India are equally embedded in the nar- 
rative of colonialism. The irony is that prenational migrations to Britain 
and other colonies were movements of British subjects within the Empire. 
But national boundaries made Partition refugees emigrating to another 
part of the same continent aliens in their own homelands. Both Sikh 
migration and Partition dispersal occurred in a prenational context when 
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the homeland was not synonymous with the nation. Sikh migrations took 
place before the boundaries were made; the Partition exodus began in 
the process of marking boundaries. Both Sikh migration and the Partition 
exodus were movements within a single political unit, from the Indian 
colony to the wider British empire. 

According to Darshan Singh Tatla, imperial policies inserted the Sikhs 
into a “culture of mobility” that predisposes the community to move in 
search of a better life. The Sikh migration from Punjab was triggered by 
twin factors, the preferential recruitment of Sikhs in the Imperial army 
and the Land Reforms Acts. The Sikh migration to Canada and North 
America at the turn of the century was imbricated with the politics of the 
Empire, specifically the Land Act of 1908 subdividing agricultural lands.® 
Besides, designated as ‘the martial race’ following their loyalty to the Brit- 
ish during the Struggle for Indian Independence in 1857, the Sikhs were 
increasingly recruited in the British army and first travelled overseas as 
part of imperial service to Shanghai, the British Malaya, Hong Kong and 
East Africa. Similarly, the Land Settlement Act decreased the size of the 
land holdings, increased rural indebtedness and impoverished the Sikh 
peasantry leading families to encourage the migration of younger sons as 
freeworkers to East Africa, Australia, Canada and North America. This has 
led to the emergence of Sikh diasporas worldwide that are still connected 
to the homeland. 

Partition Studies, situating Partition in the discursive construction of 
the Indian nation state as a Unity within Diversity, invariably represent 
it as a division that disrupted the ‘many as one’ logic of the nationalist 
movement. In contrast to historical accounts of the Partition of Punjab 
in 1947 that locate it in a discourse of separatism and micronationalism, 
it is clearly etched on survivors’ memory as a narrative of displacement 
forced by the violence of the subcontinent’s division. The moment of 
Independence for the Partitioned subject is not a moment of celebration 
but an epiphanic moment of betrayal. 1947 as Independence and 1947 as 


5 Darshan Singh Tatla, “The Rural Roots of the Sikh Diaspora”, in Ian Talbot and Shin- 
der Thandi (eds.) People on the Move: Punjabi Colonial, and Post-Colonial Migration. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 2004). 

€ Norman Buchignani, “Vanishing Acts: Illegal immigration in Canada as a Sometime 
Social Issue.” (with Doreen Indra) In David Haines and Karen Rosenblum (eds.) Illegal 
Immigration in America: A Reference Handbook. (Westport Connecticut: Greenwood 1999), 
7. Buchignani et al. delineate three distinct periods of immigration: i) 1902-18: ‘first arrivals’ 
(5,179 immigrants), ii) 1919-47: ‘quiet years’, and iii) 1948-98: ‘post-war era’, which Parikh 
splits into two phases—the pre-1967 “resumption” phase and the post-1967 ‘boom years’. 
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displacement provide two alternative perspectives of the same event. The 
dream of the nation myth translates as the reality of displacement for 
‘the Partitioned subjects’. Their location of Partition in a migration nar- 
rative fracturing an ethnolinguistic community, rooted in a prenational 
understanding of community, interrogates the nature of the nations that 
replaced the British Empire in 1947. Situating the Partition in a prena- 
tional ethnocultural interpretation of community can help one reframe 
the Partition in a narrative of migration and displacement, connecting 
it with other tropes of forced migration. Similarly, viewing Partition as 
banishment from an ethnocultural community can reposition the Parti- 
tioned subject as another Punjabi diaspora. The dichotomy between the 
imagining of the homeland in these groups and the imagined community 
of the nation problematizes statecentric homeland definitions. For other 
national ethnicities, the new nation’s federal model merely added a new 
ascription to the old self. For the Partitioned subject, the entry into the 
new nation space had to be exchanged for exile from the old. While these 
earlier imaginings were merely overwritten by new ones in the case of 
other ethnicities, they were erased in the Partitioned subject as the eth- 
nolinguistic or ethnocultural definition came to be at odds with the new 
language of citizenship. The experience of the displaced subject serves to 
illustrate the conflict between old imaginings of the community and the 
self and the new imagined community of the nation. 

Unlike other South Asians who successfully negotiate regional and 
national identities, the Sikh diaspora’s prenational imaginings of commu- 
nity that anachronistically ignore the history of the Indian nation have 
also engendered separatist agendas. In the constitution of the Sikh nation, 
national boundaries were completely overlooked. Sikh diasporas contin- 
ued to draw on a prenational sacral community with extremely perme- 
able boundaries. Being part of a migratory narrative falling within the 
assimilationist phase of South Asian immigration when ethnic display was 
an invitation to discriminatory treatment, the unambiguous regionalism 
of Sikh diasporic identities eludes the diaspora nation state relations of 
diaspora theory. While neo-tribalism and ethnicity have staged a marked 
resurgence in the global age, the Sikh diaspora flaunted ethnic difference 
even in the modern era.” 


7 The valorization of Punjabi ethnicity has become imbricated with the politics of 
blackness in the last two decades as well as with the discourse of globalization. The recov- 
ery of Punjabi memory, coinciding with the ethnic pride in black nationalist discourse and 
the regional turn in globalization often intersects with Sikh diasporic formations. 
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Although both diasporas were required to negotiate with the politics of 
nation states, the Partition diaspora’s complicity in the nationalist project 
brings its regional identity directly in conflict with the construction of the 
modern Indian subject. Yet the necessity to assimilate into a national cul- 
ture links these dissimilar migratory experiences. If the Partition diaspo- 
ra’s relationship with the new place is problematic due to its implication 
in the Indian nationalist project, Sikh diaspora’s conflictual relations with 
the adopted nation are underwritten by the politics of immigration and 
multiculturalism. This makes the Partition diaspora at once the success 
and failure of the nationalist project. 

Nationalist histories reveal a slippage between the territorial and eth- 
nocultural interpretations of the Indian nation. Official histories fabricate 
a unanimous consent to the dream of the multicultural, multilinguistic, 
multireligious Indian nation reflected in ‘the many as one’ slogan that 
represses disjunctive stories of the nation. The narrative of separation is 
premised on the existence of an apriori nation, which was ripped apart 
by communal violence. Even so, a fundamental confusion of the ethno- 
cultural with the territorial is visible in the writings of leading figures in 
the nationalist movement in spite of the fact that ethnolinguistic nations 
were fissured by caste and religion. Identities located in the birthplace 
grow problematic when political boundaries push the birthplace into 
an alien nation. Despite having to migrate to strange regions in the new 
Indian nation and uprooted from their languages and culture, migrants or 
refugees refuse to surrender their region-based location. While the impos- 
sibility of return to the birthplace signifies the triumph of national over 
regional difference, their emotional attachment to the birthplace disrupts 
the homogenizing nationalist drive. The Partition diaspora’s stubborn 
attachment to a small place identity is a feeble attempt to undo national- 
ist cartography. 


The Production of Place 


Prenational self imaginings, privileging ethnolinguistic unity over the ter- 
ritorial, construct the nation in a specific ethnocultural region display- 
ing a convergence between place, language, culture and identity. In these 
prenational small place self imaginings, identities were deeply entrenched 
in the microgeographies and histories of places. As migrations to Britain, 
North America, or Africa from various Punjabi districts occurred in a 
prenational context, the homeland was invariably constructed by these 
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diasporas as a specific location in the Punjab region. In this respect, 
Punjabi migratory trends resemble other colonial diasporic movements of 
living-in-place rustic populations such as those of the girmitiya than with 
those of post-colonial intellectual migrants. The region specific definition 
of the homeland among these diasporas was superscripted by a national- 
ist self-ascription in post-independent immigrations. 

The dichotomy between the imagining of the homeland in both diaspo- 
ras and the imagined community of the nation problematizes statecentric 
homeland definitions. The construction of the homeland in a particular 
ethnolinguistic region in these migrant narratives introduces a disjunc- 
ture in diaspora nation state relations. The Punjabi homeland is a small 
locality, often a village, within a specific region on which collective Pun- 
jabi memories converge to perform the Punjabi subject. The relationship 
of this small place identity to national boundaries might occasionally 
produce conflicting loyalties. Despite the erosion of a regional memory 
in the Partition diaspora and the impossibility of the ‘myth of return’, its 
originary impulse to fix a Punjabi homeland is in sharp conflict with its 
new status as the citizen subject of the nation state. Similarly, the Sikh 
diaspora’s self-fashioning alters diaspora homeland relations affecting the 
constitution of the nation. 

Sikh migrations beginning at the turn of the century involved rural 
landholders, who were ‘living-in-place’ people with strong investments 
in language, rituals, and culture. Pioneer Sikhs transported their lived-in 
places to British Columbia and California in response to the Land Alien- 
ation Act that divested them of the ownership of their lands. The similar- 
ity of the two bioregions definitely helped the placemaking process, which 
was consolidated through the enactment of collective memories through 
rituals and other everyday practices. The Sikh diaspora’s identification of 
the homeland in a small Punjabi village is at odds with the definition of 
the des (home) favoured by other desis (Indians). 

Despite its occluding nature, Sikh diaspora’s ethnic and sectarian self- 
definition has helped to resuscitate Punjabi cultural memory. Sahoo et al. 
note a higher level of cultural retention in the Sikh diaspora that differ- 
entiates them from other South Asian groups (2003).8 While there might 
be no consensus among other South Asian diasporas as to “which aspects 


8 Ajaya Sahoo and C.S. Bhat, “Transnational Network among Punjabi and Gujarati 
Diasporas in the USA”, In R. Gopa Kumar (ed.) Indian Diaspora and Giving Patterns of 
Indian Americans in USA, (CAF India: New Delhi, 2003), 95-129. 
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of their culture might be discarded and which must be defended”,? the 
Sikh diaspora’s strong sacral moorings have resulted in the preservation of 
Punjabi language, religion, customs and traditions through gurdwaras. Set 
up as early as 1905, these places of worship imparted instruction in Sikh 
scripture, gurmukhi script, and Punjabi culture.!° 

In contrast to the Sikh diaspora that has been able to mobilize a trans- 
national narrative of Sikhi [Sikhism] particularly after 1984, the Partition 
diaspora has not attempted to consolidate itself in the kind of identity 
politics that have made the Sikh diaspora globally visible. The appropria- 
tion of the writer Salman Rushdie in the theorization of migrancy and 
diaspora in the metropolitan academy has been done at the cost of over- 
looking his repeated allusions to the centrality of Partition in his rhetoric 
of homelessness. As the quintessential Partitioned subject, Rushdie’s fic- 
tion, essays, and life lend themselves very easily to the theorizing of the 
Partition diaspora. The ‘imaginary’ nature of the ‘homeland’ in diasporic 
memory that Rushdie speaks of is an accurate description of the home- 
land imagined by the Partitioned subject. The homeland virtually comes 
into being in its imagining by the diaspora. Constructed through the 
memory and nostalgia for the place in the absence of a ‘myth of return’, 
the homeland gradually disengages itself from geographical location and 
real places. The permanent loss of the homeland converts the homeland 
into a ‘simulacrum’, “not actual cities or villages but invisible ones’. As 
Karamchetti puts it, “‘home’ is no longer a geographical place, but the 
two-dimensionality of memory and nostalgia”. Like Rushdie’s Bombay, 
the Partition diaspora locates homeland in “a lost home in a lost city in 
the mists of a lost time”. Memory and nostalgia shifts the homeland from 
empirical locations to the anterior time prior to the departure from the 
homeland in diasporic temporality that Brian Keith Axel refers to in his 
book The Nation’s Tortured Body.'4 The atemporal anteriority becomes 
representative of an unpolluted cultural essence prior to the rupture. The 


9 Milton Israel, Polyphony: The Bulletin of the Multicultural History Society of Ontario, 
Double Issue on South Asians in Ontario, Vol. 12 (1990): 1. 

10 Dhiru Patel points out that initially Canadians of South Asian origin came from one 
group (Sikhs). See Dhiru Patel, Modern Technology, Identity and Culture: The South Asian 
Diasporas, Paper Presented at XVI IASC (Indian Association of Canadian Studies) Interna- 
tional Conference at Jadavpur University, Kolkata, 2000. 

11 Rushdie, Imaginary Homelands, 1992. 10. 

12 Indira Karamcheti, “The Shrinking Himalayas”. Diaspora 2, No 2 (1992): 261. 

13 Rushdie, Imaginary Homelands, 1992. 9. 

14 Brian Keith Axel, The Nation’s Tortured Body: Violence, Representation and the Forma- 
tion of a Sikh ‘Diaspora’, (Durham: Duke University Press, 2001). 
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desire for an apriori cultural past mythicizes the homeland into an image 
that has no resemblance to real places. But the anteriority of the place of 
origin in the diasporic imagination is crucial to the diasporic reconstitu- 
tion of the self in relation to the place memory. Rushdie maintains that 
‘Indian diaspora’s imagined community constitutes itself as imagined in 
relation to a homeland that exists, not within the present, but within the 
past”. 

Unlike the Sikh diaspora, which vocalized its demand for a separate 
homeland intermittently renewing the memories of place, the Partition 
diaspora can construct itself as subject only by reinscribing its narratives 
elided in histories of Independence. The distance between ‘home’ and ‘the 
homeland’ between an Indian city and a lost Punjab region in routine 
inquiries about origins is a way of speaking erasure of the homeland in 
the inscription of the masternarrative of the nation. The dual originary 
claims of the Partition diaspora reflect the disjuncture between ethnolin- 
guistic identity and nationality. As the gap between ‘home’ and ‘home- 
land’ increases over the generations, the Partitioned subject must learn to 
negotiate with dual, hyphenated origins. 

The Partitioned Hindu subject is unable to unambiguously articulate 
the loss or nostalgia for the homeland like the Sikh due to its implicit 
consent to the communal split of the subcontinent. Nor can sacred places 
serve as convergence points in its nostalgic reconstructions because of 
its disjunctive geographical and sacred locations. Only by clinging to the 
memory of the Punjabi life-place can the Partitioned subject discover an 
originary myth in constructing its subjectivity. The convergence of the 
Sikh diaspora on sacral symbols has played a significant role in its appro- 
priating of an essentialized Punjabiyat. The Partitioned Hindu diaspora’s 
convergence on sacred myth and origins naturalizes it further as the 
Hindu or the Indian subject. Religious identity, like nationality, becomes 
disjunctive with ethnocultural identity. The contradictions between the 
Partition diaspora’s locations interrogate the logic of boundaries, national 
as well as postnational. 

Therefore, though national boundaries bifurcated Punjabi speakers and 
displacement might make it less particularized, the Punjabi place lives 
on in Punjabi memory discourses. Despite the nation’s partition, Pun- 
jabi memories remained unpartitioned making the nation a fuzzy entity 
despite its well-defined geographical boundaries. Though the Punjabi 


15 Ibid., 214. 
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place was violated by the sectarian bloodbath during the Partition and 
more recently in the movement for Khalistan, it survives in the diasporic 
Punjabi imaginary. 


The Reinhabitation of Place 


Considering domination of place as the one of the principle strategies of 
colonialism, Bill Ashcroft speaks of different ways through which colo- 
nialism disrupted a people’s sense of place. Punjabi migrations to and 
from India, equally embedded in the narrative of colonialism, inscribe 
the trope of displacement recurring through colonial discourse almost 
literally.!° The Punjabi reinhabitation of place through the reenactment 
of undivided memories superscripted by imperial and national cartogra- 
phy may, therefore, be viewed as an act of ‘post-colonial transformation.” 
While a particularized regional place is stronger than the national one 
in all Indian imaginaries, the Punjabi diasporic desire to fix a particular 
place in Punjab is a direct response to displacement, geographical and 
cultural. The return to a prenational place-based identity helps it to rein- 
scribe nationalist geography. 

Paul Carter’s notion of place as a palimpsest containing successive rein- 
scriptions is particularly useful in the enunciating the reinscription of the 
Punjabi place.!® Colonial boundary making, in its expression as nation, 
robbed Punjabi groups of their ‘place-ness’,!® replacing and overlaying the 
life place” of the Punjabi people by “colonized space.?° The notion of the 
palimpsest enables the reappropriation of place from the tropes of bound- 
ary although formal maps might still remain the territory of political power. 
Ashcroft proposes reinhabitation of place as a way of reinscribing the era- 
sures of imperialist geography and reembedding the post-colonial place in 
geographic representation. Citing the Indian Partition as the most brutal 


16 Punjabi diaspora is dispersed across the world including UK, US, Canada, Australia, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong and different parts of Africa. Though labels like British- 
Punjabis or Canadian Punjabis might provide more specificity than diasporic Punjabis, 
they are no less contentious because Punjabi diaspora is often lumped together with Sikh 
diaspora. The earliest and largest Punjabi migration to Canada being Sikh, though they 
were erroneously dubbed Hindus, Sikh Canadian would perhaps be more accurate. 

17 Bill Ashcroft, Post-Colonial Transformation, (London: Routledge, 2001), 16. 

18 Paul Carter, The Road to Botany Bay: An Exploration of Landscape and History, (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1987), 23. 

19 Ashcroft, Post-colonial Transformation, 2001. 158. 

20 Ibid., 175. 
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example of the destructiveness of imperial mapping, Ashcroft expresses 
reservations about Crust’s project of post-colonial geography, 


What does ‘de-linking’ of local geography from ‘totalizing systems of repre- 
sentation’ actually entail? How far back do we go? Do we abandon mapping 
co-ordinates, forms of measurement, the shape of the world as well as the 
forms of description and disciplinary conventions??! 


Brian Keith Axel’s The Nation’s Tortured Body shows that the Sikhs return 
as far as the Sikh desh-kaal (nation/countrytime), which conflicts with 
the nation time of India, to demand a Sikh nation.?2 The Punjab violence 
post 1984 is a telling witness to the practical problems of post-colonial 
geographical engineering. The rejoinder to imperialist boundary making 
through the demand for a Sikh state whose boundaries roughly corre- 
spond of the last Sikh kingdom is interpreted as a seditious proposition 
in the national Unity in Diversity rhetoric. Against such literal reinscrip- 
tions that threaten to replicate the violence of previous boundarymaking, 
Ashcroft’s notion of a radical geography that interpolates the fundamental 
technologies of the discourse while injecting it with non-Western ways of 
conceiving space suggests new ways of conceiving space. 


Recovering Punjabi Place through Dance and Music 


The Punjabi identity space in undivided Punjab was primarily a linguistic 
space glossing over other difference, particularly Hindu Sikh difference. 
In the past, it was not uncommon among certain Hindu families to initi- 
ate the first born male into Sikh faith. The map of Punjab was redrawn 
along sectarian lines by an act of national cartography during the Indian 
Partition of 1947. The demand for a Sikh homeland threatened to redraw 
Punjab’s frontiers once again along the same lines. The Sikh focus on pre- 
serving the Punjabi language in religious and educational institutions was 
lost in Muslim or Hindu Punjabi’s schizophrenic inhabitation of religion 
and language. The erasure of religion and language in Sikh self-definition 
gave the impression that Punjabi linguistic identity was exclusively Sikh, 
which is often echoed in the elision of Sikh and Punjabi identity in the 
common imagination. The couching of the demand for a separate Sikh 
nation as a linguistic demand caused a further ambiguity facilitating the 
appropriation of the Punjabi place by a particular segment in the tripartite 


21 Ashcroft, Post-Colonial Transformation, (London: Routledge, 2001), 150. 
22 Axel, The Nation’s Tortured Body, 2001. 93-95. 
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division. The Punjabi Sikh erasure gave the Punjabi place a fixed location 
where it was co-opted in a communal politics. 

The identification of shared memories spanning across multiple bound- 
aries proves far more problematic than in imaginings predicated on essen- 
tialist categories like religion or language as in the Sikh diaspora. On what 
shared memories could Punjabi identities in and outside Punjab converge 
to construct the Punjabi place, which is both real and imaginary? To make 
their cloth bundles light, diasporic Punjabis cast away several identity 
forming items such as language, religion, or culture. What basic items did 
the bundle retain which Punjabi memories of all castes, classes, colours 
and sects could meet to create a particularized place? Confronted with a 
multiple choice in cultural retention, what items did the Punjabi diaspora 
retain that bridged its heterogeneous character? An ethnoreligious iden- 
tity like Sikh diasporic identity could be as excluding as an ethnolinguis- 
tic identity because Hindu Punjabi diasporas rarely display a linguistic 
attachment associated with linguistic self-definitions. Nation based iden- 
tifications are even more divisive. 

National cartography and history appeared like gross violations of sacred 
myths and geographies. But the cartographic impulse in the construction 
of the Sikh nation proved to be as fissiparous as the formation of Pakistan. 
In contrast, the inviolable spaces of musical and performative traditions 
that national mapmaking could not encroach upon offered the sole means 
of reinscribing these national boundaries to recover a regional memory. 

Just when one breakaway faction, namely the Sikh, stepped in to stake 
an exclusive claim to Punjabi identity, a Punjabi musical revival occurred 
to bridge religious, caste, class and homeland barriers. The bhangra map, 
intersecting with Sikh nation’s boundaries in places, erased boundaries 
to put together the broken shards of a fragmented memory. The bhangra 
map deconstructed imperialist cartography by unfolding an earlier inscrip- 
tion in the palimpsest of the Punjabi place that preceded the emergence 
of the Sikh panth. 

Dhiru Patel highlights the role that “transportation and communication 
technologies appear to have played in the construction, or perhaps more 
accurately, the reconstruction of ethnic group culture and identity among 
South Asians in the diasporas”.?? The nation state’s marginalization in a 
globalized scenario, the unprecedented connectivity of the internet age, 


23 Patel, “Modern Technology, Identity and Culture,” XVI IACS (Indian Association of 
Canadian Studies) International Conference on India and Canada: Diaspora in the New 
Millenium at Jadavpur University, Kolkata. 4-6 April 2000. 
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the large-scale circulation of images, goods and people by transnational 
networks together have intensified the Punjabi diaspora’s attachment to 
the bioregion. Together, they have connected diasporic groups directly 
with the homeland signalling the return of prenational memories. Global 
connectivity has activated memories of the region buried under the mas- 
ternarrative of the nation, which reconstruct an undivided Punjab that 
might have been fissured by caste and sectarian boundaries but not by 
lines of the nation. 

The musical flows of bhangra across national, religious, class, and caste 
boundaries best illustrate technologically driven ethnic returns. These 
musical flows facilitated by transnational circulation networks create a 
virtual Punjabi place, which might intersect with real places. These multi- 
directional flows, not only refute the originary myth but also disregard 
geographical and physical boundaries. Spanning Pakistan, India, the UK, 
US, and Canada, they construct a particular Punjabi place on which Pun- 
jabi identities might converge. The erasures and overwriting of imperial 
and national cartography through which imperial and nation state power 
was articulated appears not to have snapped the bioregional links or the 
cultural contiguity of living-in-place people. Even before the satellite revo- 
lution, Amritsar viewers would frequently tune in to Lahore programmes 
and vice versa and cultural exchanges frequently took place between the 
two Punjabs despite national hostilities. Transnational musical networks 
have enabled a degree of cross border traffic that previous circulation net- 
works were not equipped to handle. The virtual spaces created by new 
communication technologies in which sonic exchanges occur do not rec- 
ognize national boundaries. These virtual networks are augmented by real 
exchanges among diasporas where homogenizing identity ascriptions ena- 
ble cross-national collaboration. The ‘return to roots’ movement in a cli- 
mate of positively inflected ethnicity reinscribes national geographies and 
reenacts undivided memories fragmented by boundary making politics. 

Bhangra’s role in diasporic identity production has received consid- 
erable academic attention (Banerji 1988; Bennett 1999).24 A number of 


24 Sabita Banerji, “Ghazals to Bhangra in Great Britain,” Popular Music 7/2, (1988): 
207-214; A. Bennett, “Subcultures or Neo-Tribes?: Rethinking the Relationship between 
Youth, Style and Musical Taste”, Sociology, 33/3, (1999): 599-617; Hug, “Asian Kool?”, in Dis- 
Orienting Rhythms, 1996. 61-80; Sanjay Sharma, John Hutnyk, and Ashwani Sharma (eds.) 
Dis-Orienting Rhythms: The Politics of the New Asian Dance Music, (London: Zed Books, 
1996); Jacqueline Warwick, “Make Way for the Indian”: Bhangra Music and South Asian 
Presence in Toronto”, Popular Music and Society, 24/2, (2000): 25-44; R.K. Dudrah, “Drum 
N Dhol: British Bhangra Music and Diasporic South Asian Identity Formation”, European 
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essays in Sanjay Sharma, John Hutnyk and Ashwani Sharma, Disorienting 
Rhythms engaged with bhangra’s acquisition of the status of ethnocultural 
signifier of Punjabi/Asian cultural identity. Rajinder Dudrah has thrown 
light on the varied spaces produced by bhangra in several British neigh- 
bourhoods.?5 Ashley Dawson, in “Desi Remix,” convincingly argues that 
remixes articulate the multiple spaces of South Asian youthful identity 
in the US.” She alludes to Maira’s work that “demonstrates the extent to 
which essentialist, gendered, and racialized constructions of ethnic iden- 
tity obtain even within subcultural spaces”.2” Though Dawson admits that 
South Asian youth subcultures converging on remixes transcend regional 
and class tensions, she appears to view regional chauvinism as obstructing 
the emancipatory scope of hybrid musical youth cultures. The multiple 
identity strands articulated by bhangra and other remixes she mentions 
are facilitated by bhangra’s multiple coding. While bhangra is integral to 
a South Asian community formation in the US and Canada, it simultane- 
ously inscribes a specific Punjabi identity. She rightly points out that the 
disturbing stratification of the musical community along regional lines 
such as ‘Punjabi by Nature’ and ‘Medina’ might inhibit the formation of 
non-essentialized hybrid identities. But bhangra’s appropriation by South 
Asian youth subcultures in no way diminishes its centrality to specific lin- 
guistic or sectarian identities. I would like to argue that though bhangra 
has become the most visible signifier of South Asian ethnocultural iden- 
tity today, it was invented and appropriated in the production of Punjabi 
regional identity after the Partition of 1947. The youth subcultural bhangra 
community intersects with the linguistic place constructed through ritual 
performance. 

Bhangra’s elevation as the most visible signifier of Punjabi identity is 
believed to have marginalized Punjabi geet (song) with its stronger invest- 
ment in lyrical content. Its transmutation into global dance music has 
reduced lyrics to mere fillers. Bhangra lyrics do not appear to have the 
privileged position that the interlocking of language with identity should 


Journal of Cultural Studies, 5/3, (2002): 363-383; and Sunaina Maira, Desis in the House: 
Indian American Youth Culture in New York City. (Philadephia, PA: Temple University 
Press, 2002). 

25 Dudrah, “Drum N Dhol”, European Journal of Cultural Studies, 5/3, (2002): 363-383; 
R.K. Dudrah, “Cultural Production in the British Bhangra Music Industry: Music-Making, 
Locality, and Gender’, International Journal of Punjab Studies, 9/2, (2002): 219-251. 

26 Ashley Dawson, “Desi Remix: The Plural Dance Cultures of New York’s South Asian 
Diaspora’, Jouvert, 7/1, (2002). 

27 Ibid. 
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demand. While bhangra has traditionally drawn on nonsense formulae, 
the privileging of sound and visuals in contemporary bhangra mutants 
marginalizes lyrics to meaningless sounds. Traditionally, the bhangra 
beat could be borrowed across diverse musical genres, narrative, lyrical 
or performative. Performative bhangra forms fitted words to rhythmic, 
which might account for their formulaic character. Bhangra boliaan refer 
to formulae and nonsense syllables spontaneously improvised to respond 
to immediate situational contexts. Contemporary bhangra mutants 
play on traditional formulaic composition to construct hummable non- 
sense refrains. Malkit Singh’s trailblazing tootak tootak paved the way for 
bhangra’s transmutation from Punjabi harvest ritual into global dance 
music. But the bhangra singer whose phenomenal success among non- 
Punjabi speakers may be attributed to his capacity to manoeuvre non- 
sense syllables into easily repeatable musical notes is Daler Mehndi. 
Bhangra lyrics are variations on traditional formulae dealing with themes 
of the beloved’s beauty, courtship, community feelings and so on. Despite 
the formal acknowledgement of the lyricist in the new albums and claims 
to lyrical originality, contemporary bhangra mutants reaffirm Punjabi 
collective subconscious by borrowing traditional themes and formulae, 
which creates a continuity in the bhangra universe defying temporal or 
spatial divides. The repetition of these formulae, irrespective of the actual 
neighbourhood bhangra forms might emerge from, creates a primordial 
acoustic space that carries deep resonance for Punjabi speakers. The 
seemingly meaningless play on frivolous themes strikes a chord in the 
Punjabi psyche. 

As in the ghazal or the qawwali, the rules and regulations about what can 
be spoken within the scope of the bhangra are clearly outlined. Bhangra, 
like any other folk genre, allows room for adaptation to changing circum- 
stances through incorporation of new elements in the traditional reper- 
toire. The bhangra performer playing on traditional themes unwittingly 
presses those buttons that activate buried homeland memories. While 
paranda (braid), koka (nosepin), jhanjaraan (anklets), garaara (loose 
trousers), bungaan (bracelets) are traditional ornaments evoking fanta- 
sies of the village belle’s (mutiaran) teasing innocence, Punjabi amour is 
articulated in consonance with boliaan (call-and-response) courtship ritu- 
als behind which loom the legendary romances of Heer and Ranjha and 
Sohni and Mahiwaal. Bhangra lyrics cover the entire range from the ribald 
to the sublime graduating from the bawdy repartee of the boliaan, sub- 
lime ardour of Heer, or the divine ecstasy of sufiaana kalaam. Contempo- 
rary bhangra artists add to the common bhangra repertoire by employing 
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traditional formulaic composition. Bhangra is essentially a performative 
ritual with a stronger dependence on vocal and bodily signifiers rather 
than on verbal language. To seek lyrical depth and virtuosity, one must 
turn to other musical genres. Despite the minimization of the verbal 
component, bhangra mutants remain locked in Punjabi cultural contexts 
constructed through multiple signifiers. More than accurate decoding of 
words, the recognition of traditional formulae, rhythmic patterns, rules of 
composition and participation, and generic difference isolates a hidden 
Punjabi locality among bhangra’s multiple identity spaces. 

Among the multiple identity spaces converging on bhangra as global 
music today lies a hidden space locked in Punjabi language, everyday 
practices and rituals. These inner spaces might be accessed by those who 
possess a taken for granted knowledge of the rules and regulation govern- 
ing the ritual performance. The verbal, vocal and visual semiotics of the 
bhangra body of dance are shared by people of Punjabi origin across the 
globe irrespective of spatial or temporal distance. 

Bhangra’s origins in harvest rituals reproduce a bioregional conscious- 
ness predating sectarian divisions. Instead of affirming an ethnolinguistic 
community, bhangra performed at Punjabi birth rituals reaffirms a partic- 
ular bioregional memory. This bioregional memory was preserved in the 
folk ritual, which Punjabis performed in the homeland abroad. Bhangra’s 
formulaic lyrics and stylised movements are embedded in the sensual 
experience of the Punjab bioregion, which translated in particular ways of 
doing things. Bhangra performance in Punjabi setting reawakens this sen- 
sual experience even among groups who might not have shared the ini- 
tial experience. In fact, ritual enactment is often the last identity marker 
left in the absence of homeland and language to the diaspora. Punjabi 
immigrants have settled the question of cultural retention in favour of 
ritual and performative traditions, because, arising from the same biore- 
gional memory, they provided maximum cultural continuity and proved 
to be most inclusive. Bhangra performs the sacred in all Punjabi settings 
regardless of sect, caste, class or birthplace. 

Unlike other linguistic units, Punjabi linguistic identity germinates in a 
specific geography—of Punjab—the land of five rivers. Bhangra’s origins, 
like those of other folk genres, are steeped in natural geographies whose 
lines are asymptotic with national geographies. The twelve dance forms 
that developed in the Doabs of the five rivers are strongly embedded in 
their biological and cultural ecology. The birthplaces of Sikh, Hindu, or 
Sufi dance and musical forms are dispersed across India and Pakistan 
but they may be practiced cutting across religious or national lines. For 
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example, Jnummar, whose sole surviving practitioner lived in the border 
village of Fazilka, has strong affinities with Rajasthani folk.2® Each form 
has a regional specificity that might be supplemented with sectarian, 
gender, or generic divisions. Bhangra’s origins in the Doab(delta) region 
connect its memory to the rapids of its five rivers. In following their down- 
stream flows, they trespass into a highly restricted zone leaving behind 
their special deposits all along the delta. While the bhangra map’s mark- 
ings do not correspond to natural borders, they construct multiple identity 
locations. Bhangra’s originary sites possess the same regional specificity 
that the Punjabi homeland has. Therefore, while the bhangra universe is 
sharply differentiated, its dividing lines do not intersect with the lines on 
the national map. Folk bhangra artists follow the ancient bhangra topog- 
raphy in tracing their musical lineage that follows traditional generic 
boundaries.In the tracing of a common cultural heritage in the bhangra 
planet, national barbwires have been demolished and this musical frater- 
nity remains unaffected by cross border politics.?9 

Pioneer Sikhs carried their dance and musical genres at the turn of 
the century as far as Canada and the US. Later, after the Second World 
War, Punjabi workers took them along to East Africa in the service of the 
railroad. After the Indian Partition, the newly reinvented bhangra moved 
from Ludhiana, Jullundar and Patiala to Southall, New York and Toronto. 
Today, bhangra flows from Lahore or Ludhiana directly to Southall or 
Birmingham as far as Vancouver and California. Bhangra sites in Punjab, 
the UK, US, and Canada are directly connected by virtual as well as real 
highways. Bhangra practitioners travel along these highways in all pos- 
sible directions giving a lie to the myth of origins. Contemporary satellite 
routes resemble permeable prenational boundaries and contemporary 
bhangra sites construct a transnational Punjabi virtuality cutting across 
several national borders. Though the utopian vision of a Punjabi home- 
land might not assume a material reality, bhangra’s violation of borders 
deconstructs both imperial and national cartography. 

Speaking of the items they drew on in constructing Punjabi ethnic iden- 
tity, bhangra exponents frankly admit to rummaging through the contents 
of the cloth bundle. In them, they invariably discovered ‘hits’ of legendary 


28 Schreffler, Gibb. “It’s Our Culture’: Standardizing Punjabi Jaummar Dance”. A paper 
delivered at the 50th National Conference of the Society for Ethnomusicology in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, 19 November, 2005. http://www.uweb.ucsb.edu/~hcritz/dholpages/Standardize.html. 
Accessed on July 21 2010. 

29 However, emerging caste based identity politics have revealed deep fissures along 
case lines within a homogenized Punjabi identity. 
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Punjabi folksingers who established their reputations well before imagi- 
nary lines of nations were constructed. As musical traditions have always 
been bordercrossing, bhangra performers’ acknowledgement of a cross 
border source comes as no surprise. Bhangra practitioners’ internaliza- 
tion of traditional themes constitutes a bhangra universe bridging spatial 
distance to converge on a small Punjabi homeland. Though it is impacted 
by the material socio-political contexts, its return to the shared cultural 
stock ensures a continuity among widely dispersed producers. The suc- 
cessive waves of migration from the same Punjabi region, strong familial 
links and transnational Punjabi networks have passed on these unspo- 
ken ways of doing bhangra among such dispersed groups. The Punjabi 
diaspora’s constitution of the homeland in the Punjab region rather than 
the Indian nation provides bhangra a transnational constituency that is 
at once local. 

Bhangra’s centrality to youth subcultural or South Asian cultural iden- 
tity does not conflict with the ethnolinguistic identification that several of 
the bhangra producers consciously articulate. For example, the Canadian 
born Birmingham based Jazzy B is quite unambiguous in his location as 
well as that of his homeland, 


I might have an outlandish getup to look like an westerner, but essentially 
I am a Punjabi village lad. I went abroad at an early age, but at home we 
always spoke Punjabi and lived a traditional lifestyle. And I’m proud of it 
too. The flavour of the village soil, the essence of our culture, cannot be 
found in literature.3° 


His original interview in Punjabi sprinkled with Canadian English placed 
between a voiceover in English accentuates the musician's regional self- 
definition. Jazzy B’s location in the wave of South Asian migration domi- 
nated by highly qualified professionals causes a certain confusion because 
their national self definition often marginalized regional affiliation. 

Therefore, though national boundaries bifurcated Punjabi speakers and 
displacement might make it less particularized, the Punjabi place lives 
on in Punjabi memory discourses. Despite the nation’s Partition, Pun- 
jabi memories remained unpartitioned making the nation a fuzzy entity 
despite its well-defined geographical boundaries. Though the Punjabi 
place was violated by the sectarian bloodbath during the Partition and 
more recently in the movement for Khalistan, it survives in the diasporic 
Punjabi imaginary. 


30 Jazzy B., “Tera Roop”, Smashhits.com. November 29, 2002. http://ww.smashits.com/ 
tera-roop/video-watch-169.html#i8Z4doeqTWdedj6l.g99. Accessed on July 21, 2010. 
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AGENCY: INDIVIDUALIZING DIASPORIC EXPERIENCES 


MY DINNER IN CALGARY: SIKH DIASPORA IN THE MAKING 


Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh 


How often does a speaker get invited for dinner by someone in the audi- 
ence they have never met before? In the Fall of 201 I went to give a lec- 
ture at Mount Royal University in Calgary. Coming from Maine where I 
barely see anybody from my part of the world, I was very happy to spot a 
group of Sikh men and women in the audience. I was happier still when 
after the lecture one of them asked me if I wanted to join them for dinner. 
Shortly thereafter eight of us met at Moxie’s and had a meal together. That 
ordinary social event in an unanticipated setting generated an extraordi- 
nary collective feeling of communitas. 

Turner’s theoretical model is useful in rendering expression to the inef- 
fable togetherness I experienced with the small Sikh diasporic group at 
Moxie’s. Turner distinguishes three types of communitas: 1) the spontane- 
ous ‘existential,’ which is free from structural limitations; 2) normative, 
which attempts to preserve the spontaneous communitas in a system of 
ethical precepts and legal rules; and 3) the ideological, which formulates 
a utopian blueprint so that the existential communitas might flourish 
and multiply.! Whereas the first defies deliberate cognitive and volitional 
construction, the latter two modes are systematized and structured. “Fur- 
thermore, structure tends to be pragmatic and this-worldly; while com- 
munitas is often speculative and generates imagery and philosophical 
ideas”. Since our free-flowing interaction was spontaneous, and lacked 
structure, it clearly corresponds to Turner’s first modality; and it did ignite 
a wide spectrum of palpable images and philosophical thoughts, along 
with aural tones I should add. 

For its explanation the anthropologist draws upon the reflections of the 
Jewish thinker Martin Buber and the Taoist sage Lao-tzu. These tempo- 
rally and religiously distant philosophers disclose the intrinsic power of 
communitas, and usher us into its universal horizon. Our group members 


1 Victor, Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure, (Chicago: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company, 1969), 132; Victor, Turner, (edited by Edith Turner) Blazing the Trail: 
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comprised of different ages, professions, genders; there was a non-Sikh 
‘other’ too. Yet there permeated unity and solidarity. Like Buber’s ‘I-Thow’ 
there was a spontaneous unmediated relationship of subject to subject 
amongst us; the feelings were governed by mutuality and reciprocity as 
opposed to the ‘T-it’ relationship where the other exists merely as an object 
or a thing. In Turner’s insightful commentary, along with the “total con- 
frontation of human identities, there tends to go a model of society as 
a homogenous, unstructured communitas, whose boundaries are ideally 
coterminous with those of the human species”.3 His analogy from the Tao 
Te Ching further highlights the power of this expansive communitas. For 
just like the empty invisible hub of a wheel holds all the spokes together 
and moves the wagon, so were we held together around the table at 
Moxie’s by a dynamic mysterious force. 

The dinner invitation had come from Lisa Hari, great-granddaughter of 
Sardar Harnam Singh Hari, the first Sikh immigrant to Calgary. An ebullient 
Lisa extended the invitation to everybody who happened to be around in 
the lecture hall. I knew one of them as I had briefly met her at the Sikh 
Society Gurdwara Sahib the day before. Upon my arrival at Calgary, my 
host Michael Hawley drove me to Dashmesh Gurdwara Sahib, which was 
in the vicinity of the airport. Close to the sacred precincts men and women 
in colorful turbans and salvar kameez were walking leisurely, radiating the 
warm glow of the beautiful autumn Sunday. These figures that bounced 
most familiar along the bustling roads in the Punjab I left decades ago, 
subconsciously seemed incongruous with the silent perpendicular roads 
and precisely designed residential architecture of Martindale’s suburban 
landscape. Of course I soon realized this was the new reality. Sikhs have 
made their homes in places across the globe. Their sacred site—visible 
from afar with its fluttering Nishan Sahib—perfectly spelt out their confi- 
dence and at-homeness on the North American continent. 

Outside the Gurdwara Sahib we were welcomed by the sound of kids 
playing, and the sight of families and friends sitting together across gener- 
ations. Amidst a throng of devotees and booming sounds of dhadi kirtan, 
Michael Hawley and I went inside to pay our homage. It took us a while to 
have darshan for the line of devotees stretched a long way. We then had 
langar, for which we barely had to wait—dal, sabzi, raita, parshada and 
kheer were instantly and heartily served. They tasted so good! Wishing to 
get the most out of my short visit to Calgary, we then went for darshan 
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at the Sikh Society Gurdwara Sahib, located on the other side of town. By 
then it was quite late in the afternoon, so it was quiet. But the hospitality 
was equally intense. The members of the sangat asked us over and over 
again to have langar. In my ears echoed the story “Bhua” by the eminent 
writer Kulwant Singh Virk. I often assign this story (translated by Pro- 
fessor Harbans Singh in his anthology Mahindi) as a way of introducing 
my American students to Punjabi hospitality.4 How could one refuse? We 
had delicious langar tea and barfi that warmed up the spirit. On our way 
out, we snuck into the library where I saw an elegant lady in an olive- 
green salvar kameez doing seva at the computer. This was Lisa’s mother, 
Pushpa Hari. 

I had come to Calgary to give a public lecture on Women and Sikhism 
but the tables turned around quickly! Here I was the one learning rich 
textures from a group of vivacious Sikh women. We were complete strang- 
ers only moments earlier, and now completely at ease at Moxie’s, we were 
exchanging personal histories. Indeed things were happening quickly. In 
instant mutuality we were responding to one another, we were recogniz- 
ing ourselves in the experience of others, and we were intersecting our 
present with the past, one continent with the other. Thus unconsciously, 
anti-structurally, we were forming a relational structure that creates 
‘meaning’: “It is only when we bring into relation with the preoccupying 
present experience the cumulative result of similar or at least relevant, if 
not dissimilar past experiences of similar potency, that the kind of rela- 
tional structure we call ‘meaning’ emerges”.® In the process, our history 
was coming out alive. 

More than a hundred years ago, Lisa’s great-grandfather, Harnam Singh 
Hari, made his way from Vancouver to Calgary with twenty dollars in his 
pocket: sometimes walking, sometimes riding in boxcars of freight trains, 
or even perched on the roof of a train. But the CPR officials near Field, 
British Columbia ordered him down. The adventurous fellow with his tur- 
ban in tack then trekked along the railroad track, living off trash thrown 
by the passengers, made the remaining 100 mile journey to Calgary on 
foot. He had left his home in the Punjab, one of the most agriculturally 
productive regions in the colonial world. After annexing the province 
in 1849, the British extended the irrigation canals, and introduced new 


4 Harbans Singh, Mahindi, (New Delhi: Navyug Publishers, 1984). 
5 Victor Turner and Edward Bruner (eds.) The Anthropology of Experience, (Urbana and 
Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1986), 36. 
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varieties of crops. New Orleans cotton, wheat, sugarcane, flax, and tobacco 
were cultivated. The region had mulberry trees, and they began to import 
silkworms that expanded the sericulture even more. Italian merino rams 
were crossed with local breeds that boosted the yield of both meat and 
wool. While a severe famine in the Punjab drove farmers out, advertise- 
ments by steamship companies and recruitment to work on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad attracted the first Sikh migrants to the North American 
Continent. The transportation web of railway and ship for the colonial 
enterprise intensified and accelerated Sikh mobility that would have even- 
tually brought Lisa’s great-grandfather to the New World. The agricultural 
professions he left behind could very well have been genetically coded, for 
his descendants in Calgary are reproducing them most successfully! 
Hearing about this pioneer from his great granddaughter offered a rich, 
lived, and personalized meaning to diasporic agency and experience. Upon 
reaching his destination, Harnam Singh Hari started his new life based on 
his traditional ethical maxim: kirat karni nam japna te vand chhakana— 
“to work hard, remember the Divine, and share the results.” He bought 
some land, worked hard, became a successful agriculturist, and helped in 
the advancement of his community. I wonder what he is carrying in the 
wagon in the photograph? His only son gave birth to six sons and four 
daughters, and they all continued to carry on his legacy. The ‘first Sikh’ 
in Calgary is remembered for his generosity and philanthropy. Narratives 
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circulate about him attending St. Peter’s whist drives, and making dona- 
tions—including a horse as a first prize. His descendants have succeeded 
splendidly in farming ventures, and even honored by the Alberta Agricul- 
tural Service Board for their numerous contributions. The members of the 
Hari family are known for their innovation in business and environmen- 
tal practices of Alberta farmers and ranchers. Kamla McGonigal, a grand- 
daughter of Harnam Singh Hari, is quite famous for her Alberta Whiskey 
Cake. A model entrepreneur, she even utilizes the packaging of the cake 
to promote the artistic and cultural activities of young Canadians. 

The dinner group was amazingly open. They were all different from one 
another. They had gone through many struggles, and yet they were joyfully 
reminiscing and sharing their past. Across from me was Baljit Khangura. 
She is the case of a ‘thrice migrant’: she grew up in Kenya, moved to Eng- 
land, and subsequently migrated to Calgary. Her gentle husband sitting 
beside her I discovered was the brother of Satwinder Kaur Bains, a dear 
colleague of mine. Baljit’s mother was born in Mwanza on the shores of 
Lake Victoria. Her grandfather belonged to the group of Indian immi- 
grants brought over by the British to build the railway for the Empire in 
East Africa in the 1890s. These men with little exposure to the East Afri- 
can terrain or its hazardous wildlife became victims of many a disease 
and food for the man-eating Tsavo lions. Baljit’s grandfather, appointed as 
a surveyor, remembered feelings and thoughts generally glossed over by 
historians. Biographies and films sumptuously laud Colonel John Patter- 
son for heroically shooting the two huge lions who had consumed numer- 
ous immigrants (including his own Sikh assistant Ungan Singh in 1898, 
whose remnants he graphically describes in The Man-Eaters of Tsavo and 
Other East African Adventures),’ and selling them to the Field Museum 
in Chicago, where stoutly stuffed, the pair of lions is exhibited to date. 
Another set of archives focuses on ‘ritual invitations’ by Indian immigrant 
laborers to explain why these lions acquired a taste for human flesh. We 
learn that lions from the Tsavo region were attracted by the corpses left 
by Parsi laborers from Mumbai—accustomed to disposing their dead to 
the elements and vultures, just as they were attracted by the improperly 
cremated bodies of Hindus and Sikhs—due to large numbers dying in a 
region where there was little fuel and no families to carry out the death 
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rituals.8 Rather than the might of the lions or the triumph of the Brit- 
ish Colonel or the ills imported by the immigrant laborers from India, 
Baljit’s ‘oral history’ brought out the trauma of the construction workers 
and the inhumanity of the colonial officials. Living in camps dotted along 
the railroad track in the open East African region, Baljit’s grandfather and 
his peers were terrified by their wild predators, and yet, they were not 
allowed to carry any guns! A fence around their camp or a fire inside the 
tent where they sat huddled together was hardly any defense against a 
snarling voracious mouth. The nightly horrific screams from his fellow 
countrymen as they were sequentially devoured in terribly close prox- 
imity haunted him for the rest of his life. He spoke very little said the 
granddaughter. 

Baljit had barely been to India and yet her Sikh identity was striking. 
While my mind at some level was trying to sort out ‘religious’ and ‘cul- 
tural’ elements in the construction of identity, I was hearing Guddi Brar 
on my right excitedly speak about her husband. He had Chinese features, 
spoke Mandarin and Punjabi, and proudly wore his turban. Long ago, her 
father-in-law served in the British police in Hong Kong where he married 
a Buddhist Cantonese and gave her the name Karam Kaur. From Hong 
Kong the couple went to the Punjab, then returned to Hong Kong, and 
finally moved on to Calgary with their three sons and a daughter. Popu- 
larly called ‘Manji,’ the mother Guddi reminisced, cooked Chinese dishes 
for their daily lunch but dinner always included dal and roti. Later in life, 
Manji wanted to live independently with her husband, but the patriarch 
of the family would not dream of leaving his eldest son and his extended 
family. Manji eventually found a home for herself in Calgary’s Chinatown, 
and converted to Christianity. The father-in-law stayed with Guddi and 
her family, ardently praying for a grandson he would name Fateh Singh. 

And then there were the two Hari daughters-in-law—the eighty-two 
year old Gik, and Pushpa who was approaching her 7oth birthday in a 
few hours. Each was more beautiful than the other. There was so much 
affection between them that it was hard to imagine they were not bio- 
logical sisters. These are the classic Punjabi women whose strength and 
vitality the famous Waris Shah delineated in his immortal Heer. Sadly, the 
feudalism Waris Shah criticized in his poetic narrative was also voiced 
by them. Gik cited her grandmother who at her birth lamented, “ikk hor 
pathar a gia.” The female infant was perceived literally as a stone (pathar), 
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a heavy burden on the family, and she grew up subjected to patriarchal 
subjugation. In Waris Shah’s text, the reader eavesdrops on Heer’s parents 
regretting “Why did we not strangle her at birth? Why did we not give her 
a drop of poison, which today would have been our savior? Why did we 
not drown her in some deep well? Why did we not float her away in the 
river... ?”? Ancient feudal norms that the Gurus rejected have somehow 
seeped into Sikh way of life. Women like Gik boldly make us aware of the 
false consciousness perpetuated in Punjabi patriarchal society; with their 
zest for life, they inspire us to defy those stifling feudal values. 

Gik and Pushpa provided vivid flashbacks into the life of the early Sikh 
women settlers in Canada. Finishing each other’s sentences (I wonder 
how Turner would categorize this type of communitas between the two 
sisters-in-law!) they spoke of their foremothers who wore western clothes, 
which they called chola. Though they gave in to the host country’s exter- 
nal formalities, they tried to maintain their strong Sikh interior. Weekly 
they would go to the Gurdwara Sahib dressed in their best western outfits. 
Reaching the precincts they would quickly take out the scarves they car- 
ried in their purses to cover their heads, and inside the shrine, they would 
use the Gurdwara sheets to cover their legs. Such details quickly trans- 
ported me to those young women who years ago migrated to Calgary all 
the way from rural areas of the Punjab. How alienated they must have felt 
in this drastically different landscape! How much of themselves had they 
to give up to fit into the cultural codes of the host country? How different 
from those I saw in the Gurdwara just a day before—proudly decked up 
in their salvar kameez! 

I could hear Lady Login chuckling at the sight of Maharani Jindan who 
had “donned an enormous bonnet with feather, mantle, and wide skirt 
over immense crinoline on the top of all her Indian costume!”!° Jindan 
at that time was living in England, at last reunited with her son Dalip 
Singh, regarded as the first and most famous member of the Sikh diaspora.” 
On that hot stuffy day in June 1861, Jindan had come to pay Lady Login a 
visit in her Kensington home. In her Recollections Lady Login notes how 
uncomfortably her Sikh guest sat with “crinoline spread around like a 
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cheese.”!? Was this the Jindan the very symbol of Sikh sovereignty? The 
queen who refused to wear the customary purdah? The fiery spokes- 
woman who led the affairs of the State? The robust commander who gal- 
vanized her Khalsa army? The Punjabi woman who made the British Raj 
anxious? What internal mechanism forced her to put on that ridiculous 
paraphernalia to please her British host? And more importantly than ever, 
why are women even today victims of western hegemony? After all, the 
Barbie doll models dominate female bodies across the globe. 

The recollections by the lovely group of Calgary women evoked private 
and collective memories. The past shared by them has a living active exis- 
tence. Their narratives of the larger Sikh diasporic history played upon 
our contemporary consciousness as we sat around the table. The spread 
consisted of Mexican, Chinese, and Indian dishes along with local Cana- 
dian ones. Was it possible that some ingredients had derived from crops 
originally planted by Sardar Harnam Singh Hari? The variety of dishes cer- 
tainly was a useful analogy for imagining a nourishing new multicultural 
society. Neither a ‘curry powder’ fabricated for the colonial masters nor 
a homogenized ‘melting pot,’ we had before us a diverse array in which 
each dish maintained its distinct identity. My dinner in Calgary provided 
me with important insights into Sikh realities and future possibilities. Just 
as we were finishing up, Lisa passed around a birthday card for us to write 
greetings for her mother in the Punjabi language. Totally at ease in the 
New World, the new generation of Sikhs is creating fascinating intersec- 
tions of tradition and modernity. The longing for the sacred text certainly 
lingers. On the Hallmark card Gik wrote the scriptural verse, dadda data 
ek hai sabh ko devanhara"®=—“'G’ the Giver is the only One, the Giver who 
gives to each and all.” What was she giving her sister-in-law for her birth- 
day? Fresh vegetables that she had grown on her farm, “kaddoo, bhindi, 
karele...” 


* * * 


The dinner has left me with a delicious sense of togetherness, and with 
some thoughts to digest. Sikh migrations have of course followed unique 
patterns in different parts of the world, and have differed greatly depend- 
ing on the historical moment. The different ‘pull’ factors from the host 
country and the different ‘push’ factors from home have been contingent 
on the shifts in world economy and politics. The personality and talent 
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of each individual migrant contributes greatly to the Sikh community's 
diasporic experience. What that evening illuminated for me is the spirit 
of communitas that binds them together across space and time. Despite 
their unique stories, experiences, and backgrounds, the Calgary context 
created a cohesive level of community. The common diaspora experience 
provides a new, unified sense of community. Importantly, a non-Punjabi, 
non-Sikh, white professor, Michael Hawley was also a part of our unme- 
diated communication. He genuinely wanted to join the group, and his 
questions and comments incited personal reflections that further sub- 
stantiated the diasporic reality. Interactions with the host country, along 
with interactions of migrant Sikhs with other immigrants, is an impor- 
tant part of it. Sikh diaspora includes those others who share the spirit of 
communitas—even fleetingly, and so it is an ever-accumulating phenom- 
enon, open and expansive, and continuously in the making. 

In fact, communitas in foreign lands is full of creative potentiality. To 
begin with, “Relations between total beings are generative of symbols and 
metaphors and comparisons; art and religion are their products...” claims 
Turner.” But I would say that when these relations happen in entirely 
new ethnic, geographical, racial, and religious settings, their productions 
are ever so powerful. A classic example would be the modern bhangra. It 
is a result of the social contacts and cultural links between the marginal- 
ized and socially inferior Punjabi youth and their Afro-Caribbean peers 
who happened to live closely in places like Southall and Birmingham 
in the United Kingdom. To use Turner’s words, their communitas broke 
“in through the interstices of structure, in liminality’, giving birth to an 
extremely rich and vital music and dance form. Traditionally performed in 
the Punjab during harvest festivals and weddings, bhangra dance music is 
being fused with western pop, hip-hop, house, rap, and reggae; its distinc- 
tive drumbeat is being synthesized with drum machines, live percussion, 
and other modern instrumentation; its Punjabi language is being mixed 
with English. The content of the lyrics too has changed. Characteristic of 
the original bhangra, they celebrate the beauty and joy of the Punjab. But 
in addition, the lyrics express nostalgia for the homeland left far behind, 
and furthermore, it voices the immigrant’s anger and frustration against 
a hostile Britain.!6 The novel sounds and rhythms, the use of English, and 
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the pan-communal anti-racist politics of bhangra are empowering for the 
youth, and have help themed reach a wide audience from Bollywood to a 
modern dance performance in a New England college. Indeed the creative 
impulse of diasporic Sikhs is taking shape in many artistic forms—film, 
novels, poetry, and painting. 

I also think, that like the Hari family, the hugely successful innova- 
tions made by Sikh immigrants in practical fields of agriculture, business, 
medicine, law, engineering, computers, and public health, is, at some 
point inspired by an intimacy with others. Their ventures loudly confirm 
Turner's observation, “communitas is not solely the product of biologi- 
cally inherited drives released from cultural constraints. Rather, it is the 
product of peculiarly human faculties, which include rationality, volition, 
and memory, and which develop with experience of life in society.. .”.17 
The pluralistic and multicultural North American society serves as a won- 
derful resource for diasporic Sikhs. It fuels the ‘subjunctive mood,’ making 
us anticipate exciting new literary, artistic, and scientific creations. 

A question that continues to linger: could our immediate anti-structured 
communitas during dinner have occurred without the already mediated 
structured phases that Turner delineates as ‘normative’ and ‘ideological?’ 
His finale to The Ritual Process spells out the human need to participate 
in both modalities: “Society (societas) seems to be a process rather than 
a thing—a dialectic process with successive phases of structure and 
communitas”.!® In Blazing the Trail he even cautions us: “Hypertrophy 
or atrophy of either may well produce social conflicts and psychologi- 
cal problems”. The existential communitas of the first Sikh community 
founded by Guru Nanak at Kartarpur on the banks of the River Ravi has 
over the centuries developed into a system of religious practices, ethical 
precepts, and vital institutions that are being reproduced in the regions 
of the rivers Elbow and Bow; indeed, Guru Nanak’s transcendent experi- 
ence of the singular Divine (Ikk Oan Kar) has consolidated into Sikh iden- 
tity which is individually and collectively sustained across the globe. The 
Sikh morning prayer Japji and the evening Arati express Guru Nanak’s 
communitas—the profound harmony he felt with the entire cosmos (the 
boundaries of his unstructured communitas being coterminous not only 
with those of the human species but with every bit of this multiverse of 
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ours). As we learn from the earliest Sikh theologian, these two hymns 
structured the daily pattern of the first community at Kartarpur.?° Nanak’s 
Japji begins with his cognition of the infinite singular Divine; his Arati 
images the sky as a platter holding the sun and moon as lamps to worship 
the transcendent One. Narratives shared at our dinner underscored how 
despite discrimination and extreme hardship in the alien landscapes, Sikh 
immigrants carried on with their established daily routine, built gurdwaras, 
celebrated moments of communal history, and maintained a normative 
social organization for themselves and their future generations. In effect, 
our spontaneous feeling was a consequence, for each of us, from our own 
and different perspectives, was intensely interested in the manifold ways 
the Sikh diasporic community consciously and unconsciously struggled to 
maintain and foster its practices, symbols, ideologies, and identity. 

It is important we pay attention to Turner’s warning: the encounter 
with the New World must not weaken the existential communitas. For 
a minority population, the fear of assimilation and the daily social, eco- 
nomic, and political challenges, can exacerbate the normative and ideo- 
logical impulses. Drawing boundaries from the mainstream culture, and 
becoming insular from all others is a psychological reflex. There is then 
the emphasis on social control and external customs, which usurps the 
inward, experiential, ecstatic existential modality. Wrenched from their 
roots and unable to absorb the unfamiliar, immigrants may resort to a 
hypertrophy of norms and ideologies to fill in the void. Authoritarian fig- 
ures gain status and control in the domestic, professional, social, political, 
and religious spheres. The preservation of Sikh identity in the modern 
west is a vital concern for the diasporic community. Despite the liberating 
message of their Gurus, Sikhs have never quite freed themselves from con- 
ventional Indic patriarchal structures. And threatened by individualism 
and sexual liberation of the modern west, the ancient norms are carried 
over the oceans and upheld with even greater urgency by the immigrants. 
Since women are literally the reproducers of the community, the preser- 
vation of ‘Sikhness’ in the New World falls primarily on them. As a result, 
Sikh women often become subject to strict control. Control over their 
reproductive rights leads to the reproduction of the family’s identity and 
that of the Sikh community as a whole. The potential for the enchanting 


20 Varan Bhai Gurdas, I: 38. Bhai Vir Singh (ed.) Varan Bhai Gurdas. Amritsar: Khalsa 
Samachar, 1977. 
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communitas could be atrophied by conventional rigidities and androcen- 
tric prescriptions—with pathological consequences. 

One would imagine that in our postcolonial, transnational, global soci- 
ety, it would be much easier to forge communitas. The recent revolution 
in communications—travel, electronic mail, telephones, and Skype— 
instantly connects people in distant corners of the planet. For somebody 
who came to the USA in the early seventies when the Punjab was so much 
farther away, it is magic that I can receive the hukam from the Golden 
Temple in my study; a salvar kameez stitched by my childhood tailor 
in Patiala can reach my mailbox in the snows of Maine. There is also a 
dramatic increase in the diasporic Sikh population. All of these factors 
should make communitas much more accessible. Paradoxically however, 
globalism along with its electronic and technological connectives has pro- 
voked psychological, social, and political ruptures. In the early days when 
the numbers were few, young or old, pioneer or newcomer, clean-shaven 
or amrit-initiated, communist or Akali in their ideology, the migrants 
attended the same gurdwara. A potentially disparate group of Panja- 
bis would be spontaneously bonded. But today, even minor differences 
within the burgeoning Sikh community tend to produce major factional 
conflict. Class, clan, gender, education, and economic divisions from the 
sub-continent get easily transported into the new land and get rigorously 
reinforced. And as Inderpal Grewal exposes, transnational connectivities 
have their own devices and power assemblages to foment differences. 
Again, the various divisive spectral mechanisms only trigger ‘hypertrophy’ 
of hegemonic structures. 

Against the backdrop of our dangerously divided and polarized 21st cen- 
tury, Turner’s concept of existential communitas acquires an ever-greater 
urgency, and my memory of the Calgary dinner becomes even more pre- 
cious. I continue to marvel at the way our group of Sikh immigrants had 
kept their love for their heritage, and shared it so openly. They were also 
extremely secure in their identity. There was no myth of returning ‘home;’ 
they were equally Canadian and Sikh. Sitting beside Lisa I felt reassured 
that the babies I saw in the arms of their parents in the gurdwara precincts 
the day before would keep the Sikh tradition alive. The regional religion 
from the Punjab has indeed become a World Religion. Nevertheless Sikhs 
must constantly strive to feel the universal and inclusive communitas, 


21 Inderpal Grewal, Transnational America: Feminisms, Diasporas, Neoliberalisms, (Dur- 
ham & London: Duke University Press, 2005), 26. 
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the transcendent grounding of their faith. This force was described in the 
ancient Chinese text as the empty hub of a wheel, which Victor Turner 
mnemonically evokes in his anthropological writings. We actually get a 
good sense of its momentum from the wheel of the wagon in the historic 
photograph of Sardar Harnam Singh Hari. Though invisible it not only 
holds together the axle and the pole and the various spokes, but also the 
past, present, and future tenses of our imaginings and memories. 
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RELIGION, RESILIENCY, AND CITIZENSHIP: 
THE JOURNEY OF A VANCOUVER SIKH PIONEER! 


Kamala Elizabeth Nayar 


In recent times, members of various Canadian political parties have made 
an issue of the Komagata Maru incident.? Whether these efforts are gen- 
uine or merely political manoeuvres to appeal for the ‘Indo-Canadian’ 
vote,? there is no doubt that the immigration laws at the time of the inci- 
dent were discriminatory. But, the Komagata Maru incident should not be 
allowed to overshadow the resiliency of the ‘East Indian’*—predominantly 
Punjabi Sikh, but also some Punjabi Hindu and Punjabi Muslim—people 
who settled in British Columbia during the first half of the twentieth 
century, and, significantly, continued their journey to become Canadian. 
Despite Canada’s early history of exclusion by way of its immigration laws, 
it must be acknowledged that the dominion never legally prohibited Sikh 
immigrants from practising their religion.> As is made evident in the case 


1 The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada supported this 
research, and Kwantlen Polytechnic University provided time release from teaching. 

2 For instance, Ujjal Dossanjh (former MP of the Liberal Party; former MLA of the 
New Democratic Party) brought the incident into the public forum during the 1980s. On 
23 May 1990, as a joint action of the municipal, provincial, and federal governments, a 
plaque commemorating the Komagata Maru incident was unveiled at Portal Park in Van- 
couver. More recently, in August 2008, Prime Minister Stephen Harper offered an informal 
apology to the Indo-Canadian community at Surrey’s Bear Creek Park, along with a fund of 
$2,500,000 toward commemorative and educational initiatives as part of the Community 
Historical Recognition Program (CHRP) through the Ministry of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. “Harper apologizes in B.C. for 1914 Komagata Maru incident,” CBC, 3 August 2008, 
http://www.cbc.ca/canada/british-columbia/story/2008/08/03/harper-apology.html 
(accessed 4 August 2008). For a description of the incident, see “Overview of the BC Sikh 
Pioneers.” 

3 For instance, the Conservative government’s apology has been referred to as “cheap 
politics,” see Harshia Walia, “Komagata Maru and the Politics of Apologies,” The Dominion 
54, 1 September 2008, http://www.dominionpaper.ca/articles2014, (accessed 30 September 
2008). Kamala Elizabeth Nayar, The Punjabis in British Columbia: Location, Labour, First 
Nations, and Multiculturalism (Montreal & Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
2012), 231-2. 

4 The British categorized people from India as ‘East Indian’ in order to distinguish 
them from the ‘Native Indian.’ However, ‘Hindoo’ was the popular term used by Anglo- 
Canadians to refer to all Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims. 

5 Continuous with the Magna Carta (Great Charter of Freedoms) signed in Great Britain 
in 1215, the traditional Canadian notions were about individual freedom of thought, expres- 
sion, religion, and association, with emphasis on property rights and “negative freedom” 
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of the Vancouver Sikh pioneers, Sikhism provided a meaningful moral 
and spiritual framework for them to persevere through challenging and 
turbulent times. 

The characteristic of resiliency that grew out of Sikhism was, as in the 
case of the Sikh pioneers, relevant not only in respect of coping with exis- 
tential suffering (loneliness, alienation, meaninglessness, or death), but 
also in relation to their contributing to societal well-being.® Since religious 
systems of meaning exist in a lived context, religions have to be under- 
stood in their historical existence. It is for this reason that it is critical to 
look at the particular socio-historical situation of any religious diaspora. 
In respect of the Vancouver Sikh pioneers, it is important to take into con- 
sideration both colonial rule in India and the socio-political climate of BC 
and Canada in general.’ In this context, it is noteworthy that the efforts 
of the Sikh pioneers were based on the more recently acquired Canadian 
values of equality, freedom, and democracy.® 

Based on a single in-depth ethnographical narrative, this chapter 
explores the characteristic of resiliency as drawn from Sikhism. It dem- 
onstrates how Sikh values guided one Sikh pioneer in fighting for civil 
rights, an essential step in the building of a Canada as we know it today. 
The ethnographical narrative is of Jagat Singh (Jack) Uppal (b. 1925), a 
Sikh pioneer? who—while growing up in Vancouver when Canada was 
inhospitable to visible minorities—took part in the Punjabi community’s 
struggle for civil rights during the 1940s. A narrative about the inner and 
outer world experiences of a single Sikh pioneer sheds light in respect of 
three valuable areas: (1) the role of the Sikh worldview in contributing 
to individual and societal well-being, (2) the socio-historical and political 


(the state should not interfere with such freedom). Ross Lambertson, “The BC Court of 
Appeal and Civil Liberties,” BC Studies 162 (Summer 2009): 82. 

6 The “meaning system” approach in the study of religion, which illuminates the resil- 
iency of religion and its complicated relations with individual and societal well-being, is 
taken from Israella Silberman, “Religion as a Meaning System: Implications for the New 
Millennium,” Journal of Social Issues 61, no. 4 (2005): 641-663. 

7 For a general examination of BC’s socio-political atmosphere, see Peter W. Ward, 
White Canada Forever: Popular Attitudes and Public Policy toward Orientals in British 
Columbia, 3rd ed. (Montreal and Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2002). 

8 For a definition of Canadian citizenship, see http://www.www.cic.gc.ca/english/ 
resources/publications/citizenship.asp. 

9 There are two cohorts of Sikh pioneers. Cohort 1 consists of the initial Sikhs, who 
arrived during the first two decades of the twentieth century, and cohort 2 comprises the 
children of the initial Sikh pioneers, who had to break new ground in entering Canadian 
public space (such as the education system and family housing) in the 1920s and 1930s. 
Jagat Singh Uppal belongs to cohort 2. 
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situation that shaped the religiosity of Vancouver Sikh pioneers, and (3) 
citizenship in the light of Canada’s practice of multiculturalism. Insights 
from the role of Sikhism during the early period can, in turn, shed light on 
contemporary times, where there is a growing concern over the ‘lack’ of a 
spirit of citizenship among Canadians in the present era of globalization. 

This chapter consists of three parts: the first part investigates the socio- 
political environment of the Vancouver Sikh community during the first 
half of the twentieth century. The second part comprises the ethnograph- 
ical narrative which is based on the narrator’s personal experiences, espe- 
cially his efforts to obtain the franchise for ‘East Indians.’ Lastly, the third 
part of the chapter analyses how life-experience can be organized and 
understood through the Sikh worldview, which not only provided the 
Sikh pioneers a framework for coping with familial and social difficul- 
ties, but also contributed to their building a greater sense of citizenship 
among Sikhs. 


Overview of the BC Sikh Pioneers 


Canada has been practising multiculturalism since the early 1970s, but 
the country had not always celebrated cultural and ethnic diversity. In 
fact, at the beginning of the twentieth century, Canada was not recep- 
tive to letting in various ethnic groups, especially visible minorities, and 
it permitted them into Canada only to fill its labour needs at the time. 
The Sikh pioneers migrated to BC when the dominion was in need of 
manual labour for its natural resource industries even as Canada became 
known in India as an attractive place for economic advance. Certainly, 
Canada’s colonial ties with the British Empire also played a role in the 
initial migration of people from South Asia, especially from the Indian 
state of Punjab. In effect, Sikh pioneers left their homeland when it was 
under British colonial rule and aimed to settle in another part of the British 
Empire—Canada. 

The majority of Sikh immigrants in the initial wave of migration (1903-8) 
were young ‘single?! men who sought work in order to earn money to 
send back to their homeland. While they managed to enter Canada to 
work, they were, however, not welcomed as citizens and lived, for the 
most part, as a segregated labour group. Despite the challenges of living 


10 Many of the Punjabi male immigrants were, in fact, married but lived like non-family 
men since they were unable to bring over their wives and children. 
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in a new ‘host’ country that was not receptive to visible minorities, most 
Sikh migrants believed that it was crucial for them after their initial arrival 
in BC to uphold their religious tradition. In line with the industrious Pun- 
jabi character of the Sikhs, who were willing to traverse unknown terri- 
tory under challenging conditions in the hope of finding employment, the 
Sikh immigrants displayed boldness and resiliency in continuing to abide 
by their customs revolving around the gurdwaras wherever they settled 
for work.” In 1906, they formed the Khalsa Diwan Society (KDS) as an 
offshoot of the Sikh organization established in the Punjab.!? The Sikhs 
created the KDS under the BC Societies Act; Teja Singh, an India-trained 
lawyer and graduate student at Harvard University, drafted the constitu- 
tion within the Canadian system. In 1908, the KDS bought property and 
built a gurdwara, which was referred to as the Second Avenue Gurdwara 
(in 1970 it was relocated on Ross Street and SW Marine Drive). 

Following the Vancouver anti-Asian riots of 1907 and despite the Great 
Charter of Freedoms, BC took away the right to vote from East Indians in 
1908, as a manoeuvre to limit their ability to exercise power. Since the 
federal voters list was made up from the provincial lists, federal disen- 
franchisement also took place. The federal government also, responding 
to public pressure, initially imposed a ban on ‘East Indian’ immigration. 
However, even though the British government in India was in favour of 
impeding migration to Canada, it did not want to exclude ‘East Indian’ 
immigrants in an openly discriminatory manner because of its concern 
over the spread of rising Indian nationalism to overseas communities. In 
these cross-pressures, racial discrimination toward ‘East Indian’ migration 
found expression in two specific Canadian government actions, both of 
which the KDS contested: (1) the federal government’s proposal to resettle 
‘East Indians’ in British Honduras, and (2) the Canadian immigration 
requirement of ‘continuous journey.’ 


1 Kamala Elizabeth Nayar, “The Making of Sikh Space: The Role of the Gurdwara,” in 
Dan Overmyer, Don Baker and Larry DeVries (eds.) Asian Religions in British Columbia, 
(Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 2010), 44. 

12 KDS was established during the Singh Sabha Movement of the late 1800s in order to 
defend the Sikh faith and strengthen Sikh institutions in the context of British colonial 
rule. 

13 The other KDS gurdwaras (Abbotsford, Victoria, New Westminster) functioned, dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth century, under the auspices of the Vancouver KDS. In 
contrast, the mill proprietors privately owned the “mill colony” gurdwaras, some of which 
eventually became registered under the Societies Act in the 1950s. Nayar, “The Making of 
Sikh Space,” 45-46. 

14 Lambertson, “The BC Court of Appeal and Civil Liberties,” 84. 
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In 1909, after Sham Singh and Nagra Singh went to examine the hor- 
rific conditions of the ‘promised land’ and refused the dominion’s bribe 
upon their return, the congregation at the Vancouver KDS rejected the 
proposal for ‘East Indians’ to re-locate to British Honduras. Indeed, the 
community viewed the proposal to be no more than a scheme to expel 
‘East Indians’ from Canada.!> The KDS likewise protested against the con- 
tinuous journey rule that required passenger ships to travel directly from 
their homeport, making it impossible for an Indian ship to dock in Canada 
since any ship leaving distant India had to dock at a foreign port en route 
for refuelling. This requirement angered many ‘East Indians,’ especially 
because they were not being allowed to migrate from one part of the Brit- 
ish Empire to another.!® 

The Komagata Maru incident of 1914 evidences how Canada aimed, 
through the continuous journey rule, to prevent ‘East Indians’ from 
migrating to Canada. A Japanese ship named Komagata Maru had been 
chartered by Gurdit Singh to bring 376 prospective Punjabi immigrants to 
BC. Embarking the ship from Hong Kong was an attempt to work around 
the Canadian continuous journey restriction. When the ship was refused 
the right to dock at Burrard Inlet, Vancouver, the KDS raised funds to take 
legal action in support of the prospective immigrants over the refusal to 
allow docking of the ship. The attempt, however, was unsuccessful, and the 
ship was sent back to Hong Kong by a court order.!” There is tragic irony in 
the experience of Punjabi immigrants: the continuous journey rule made 
it impossible for Punjabis from a colony of the British Empire to migrate 
to another part of the British empire—Canada—even though many Sikhs 
served in the British Indian army. This pioneer immigrant experience 
forced BC Sikhs to look more critically at British rule in India.!® 

During this period, the politics of the Punjab was also played out in 
Vancouver's KDS. Tension emerged between Sikhs who aligned them- 
selves with the British Crown and those who opposed it. Bela Singh and 


15 Norman Buchignani and Doreen Marie Indra, Continuous Journey: A Social History of 
South Asians in Canada (Toronto: McLelland and Stewart, 1985), 45—60. 

16 Buchignani and Indra, Continuous Journey, 30—60; Nayar, “The Making of Sikh Space,” 
53-4. 

17 Ward, White Canada Forever, 79-93; Hugh Johnston, The Voyage of Komagata Maru: 
The Sikh Challenge to Canada’s Colour Bar (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1979). 

18 Hugh Johnston, “Group Identity in an Emigrant Worker Community: The Example of 
Sikhs in Early Twentieth-Century British Columbia,” BC Studies 148 (Winter 2005), 3-23. 

19 There was, likewise, a negative shift in the relations of the Sikhs with the British in 
India. Johnston, “Group Identity in an Emigrant Worker Community,” 4-9. 
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Harnam Singh worked as informants for the British agent W.C. Hopkin- 
son, whose duty it was to spy on Ghadar nationalist party activities in 
British Columbia.2° Harnam Singh vanished on 17 August 1914 and was 
found dead shortly after. Another spy, Arjun Singh, was killed by a Gha- 
dar revolutionary. Following those deaths, Bela Singh took revenge by 
murdering two priests at Arjun Singh’s funeral. The Sikh community was 
enraged by these killings, especially because they took place in the gurd- 
wara. Many believed that the Canadian government had supported Bela 
Singh’s attack, since he was acquitted on the ground that his actions—as 
argued by Hopkinson—were in self-defence. On the day of Bela Singh’s 
trial, Mewa Singh shot and killed Hopkinson. Mewa Singh was arrested, 
convicted, and later hanged on n January 1915.7! 

Along with the inherent discrimination in Canadian immigration law 
during the early 1900s, the Sikhs also experienced both legal and informal 
restrictions, against which the KDS lobbied. The formal legal restrictions 
included disenfranchisement, ineligibility to serve on juries or school 
boards, and exclusion from jobs in public works. Meanwhile, informal 
restrictions made it difficult for Sikhs living in BC to use public facilities 
and services, to live outside restricted areas, to acquire education, to enter 
professional and other high status jobs, to get fair wages, and to exercise 
workplace rights.2? The KDS nevertheless continued to function as an 
advocacy group to lobby the government on policies, particularly those 
regarding immigration and citizenship. 

The KDS fought for changes in Canadian immigration law, especially 
for the government to allow the immigration of fiancées, wives, and chil- 
dren. In the 1920s, the law was amended to allow legal ‘East Indian’ resi- 
dents to sponsor their wives and children of less than eighteen years of 
age. However, ‘East Indians’ continued to be disenfranchised even if they 
were British subjects. Second class status in the dominion continued to be 
a contentious issue, especially since many Sikhs had served in the British 
Indian army during the First World War. During the 1920s and 1930s, BC 


20 In the early 1900s, a gurdwara-based organization known as the Ghadar party called 
on ‘East Indians’ to return to India to fight the British. Darshan Singh Tatla, The Sikh Dias- 
pora: The Search for Statehood (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1999), 86-90. 

21 Johnston, The Voyage of Komagata Maru, 125-136; Nayar, “The Making of Sikh Space,” 
55-6. 

22 Norman Buchignani and Doreen Marie Indra, “Key Issues in Canadian-Sikh Ethnic 
and Race Relations, Implications for the Study of the Sikh Diaspora,” in The Sikh Diaspora: 
Migration and the Experience beyond the Punjab, eds. N. Gerald Barrier and Verne A. Dus- 
enbery (Delhi: Chanakya Publications, 1989), 142-43. 
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Sikhs gained the attention of the British Indian government,?° while the 
‘East Indian’ demand for franchise rights in BC gained momentum during 
the late 1930s and 1940s. At that time, there were about 1,200 ‘East Indians’ 
resident in Canada and, with a few exceptions, they lived in BC. While the 
British Crown tended to favour franchise rights for ‘East Indians’ living in 
Canada so that they would participate in the Second World War, BC was 
reluctant to grant them on the ground that they were ‘inassimilable’ and 
therefore not suitable to be citizens of the dominion.4 ‘The KDS submit- 
ted a petition in 1945 for granting Sikhs the right to vote in municipal, 
provincial, and federal elections.”5 ‘That is, the Sikh pioneers struggled to 
be treated as first class citizens so that they could access the same rights 
and privileges enjoyed by other residents of Canada. 

With the federal government’s institution of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act onı January 1947, all legal residents—including ‘East Indian’-—became 
recognized as Canadian citizens.”° ‘The federal government also removed 
the Canadian immigration requirement of the continuous journey. Shortly 
after, on 2 April 1947, Asian immigrants were finally granted by the prov- 
incial government the right to vote in BC; on 15 September 1947, East Indi- 
ans were granted the municipal franchise. Subsequently, the Vancouver 
Sikhs established the East Indian Canadian Citizens Welfare Association 
(EICCWA) as an umbrella organization of the Khalsa Diwan Societies and 
the Akali Singh Society?” to lobby the government to change immigration 


23 During a visit from India to Canada, Right Honorable Srinivasa Shastri met with BC’s 
Premier Oliver and demanded that BC should enfranchise East Indians on the ground that 
they were British subjects. Premier Oliver stated that the provincial government will give 
full consideration to his request from the standpoint of the best interests of the Domin- 
ion. “Urges Equal Status,” Daily Colonist, 20 August 1922, 27; “Wants Hindus to Vote Here,” 
Times, 14 August, 1922, 1. 

24 In 1942, the Viceroy’s Executive Council created a special portfolio for Indians 
Overseas for dealing with improving the status of Indians abroad. For instance, Sir Rob- 
ert Holland, a distinguished British diplomat, spoke for enfranchisement of East Indians 
domiciled in Canada in order to combat bitterness, especially among East Indians who 
were prepared to fight side by side with Canadian soldiers. “Vote for B.C. East Indians 
Urged to Combat Bitterness,” Vancouver News-Herald, 28 August 1942, 7. 

25 The petition is printed in Mahinder Singh Dhillon, A History Book of the Sikhs in 
Canada and California (Vancouver: Shiromani Akali Dal Association of Canada, 1981), 
219-223. 

26 There was no legal recognition of Canadian citizens as such prior to the Canadian 
Citizenship Act of 1947. 

27 With tensions rising between the assimilated Sikhs and orthodox Sikhs, a small 
group of orthodox Sikhs broke away from the KDS in the early 1950s and established the 
Akali Singh Society. Dhillon, A History Book of the Sikhs in Canada and California, 273-4; 
Nayar, “The Making of Sikh Space,” 46-7, 57. 
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policies. With the institution of the family sponsorship system in 1951, 
immediate family members—including fiancées—were also permitted to 
migrate to Canada. For ‘East Indians,’ there was a quota of merely fifty 
‘East Indian’ immigrants a year; in 1957 the quota was increased to three 
hundred, which remained in force until 1962, when Canada began to shift 
away from the quota system. In 1967, with the institution of the points 
system, the doors were widened for non-European—including ‘East 
Indian’—migration.28 The Sikh pioneers displayed resiliency in their jour- 
ney to become Canadians, as well as to lobby for changes to immigration 
law, some of which is made evident in the narrative below. 


The Struggle to Be Canadian: An Ethnographical Narrative 


My mother gave birth to me on 27 February 1925 in my paternal village called 
Uppal Jagir, which is located in the Jullundur district of the Punjab. My mother 
Harnam Kaur, elder brother Sadu Singh, and I did not have trouble getting visas 
to come to Vancouver, because my father Dalip Singh (b. 1881) was already a legal 
resident living in Canada. We sailed on the Empress of Australia ship. The jour- 
ney took two months. We reunited with my father at the port of Vancouver on 
6 May 1926.79 My father actually arrived in Vancouver aboard the Montegal ship 
in 1906, but since Punjabis were not allowed to bring or sponsor their families, my 
parents had been separated for 16 years. At that time, Sikhs (and other Punjabis) 
were afraid to leave Canada for fear that they may not be allowed to re-enter the 
country. My father returned to the Punjab (1922) only after the law was amended, 
so that he could bring his wife and children to Canada; it was during this visit that 
my brother and I were born. 

During my father’s years as a ‘single man’ in Vancouver, Canadian society was 
very hostile towards Sikhs. He had migrated to Canada before the anti-Asian riots 
took place and before the continuous journey clause was included in the immi- 
gration law. He eventually started a small business selling loads of wood, which 
he delivered by horse and buggy. The mindset was to work hard and save money 
for the family back home. Sikhs also helped each other during difficult times. 
With the KDS, the Sikh community pooled its resources to buy food and pay legal 
fees for the passengers on the Komagata Maru ship. My father was one of the 
main organizers for the collection of funds. He also gave his saved earnings. Even 


28 Ravi Pendakur, Immigrants and the Labour Force: Policy, Regulation, and Impact 
(Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2000), 78-82. 

29 Letter from D.N. McDonell, District Superintendent of Immigration, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, 18 December 1950, personal archive of Jagat Singh Uppal, 
Vancouver, received 3 September 2010. 

30 The narrators mother had given birth to three children in the early 1900s; however, 
due to illness all three of them died during their infancy. 
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though it is true that many members of the Punjabi community made sacrifices 
to help those on board the ship, it is only recently that the incident of Komagata 
Maru has been made into a big issue. Perhaps it is more important to some more 
recent immigrants (arriving during the 1970s onwards), who had relatives on the 
ship. However, for the pioneers, who were already living in BC at the time of the 
incident, Mewa Singh was a much larger issue. 

Our father would tell us about Mewa Singh. He (Mewa Singh) was not a leader 
in the Sikh community. He was really just an ordinary working man of small 
stature. Mewa Singh, however, felt that his community was being betrayed by 
Hopkinson—an Anglo-Indian British agent—who saw East Indians as a threat 
to the Canadian way of life. Hopkinson wanted us all deported or displaced to 
another country. Initially, Hopkinson was friendly to the community. It was dur- 
ing this time that he befriended members like Bela Singh. After the shooting in 
the Second Avenue Gurdwara, the relations became strained. Mewa Singh was 
not searched in the court, and he successfully killed Hopkinson. The Sikh com- 
munity respected Mewa Singh for his actions. After he was hanged, the commun- 
ity immediately revered him as a martyr. 

I am not proud of the killings that occurred in the community but it was at a 
time when we had to stop the government’s actions. The violence is not consist- 
ent with the teachings of Guru Nanak, which are oriented toward attaining per- 
fection by destroying the ego. The killing in the gurdwara was all ego.*! But, as my 
brother, Sadu Singh, would say: “Mewa Singh’s action was a justifiable homicide”. 
It was justified because it was done in reaction to the oppressive environment 
and there were no other means to help the cause. Justice was not enforced when 
crimes were committed against Sikhs. My father told us stories about the Sikh 
Gurus and also the principle of picking up the sword as a last resort. As a com- 
munity, we would annually go to the gurdwara at Fraser Mills?” to commemorate 
the martyrdom of Mewa Singh.*8 

It was not easy to get to the Second Avenue Gurdwara. We lived on the east 
side of Vancouver whereas the gurdwara was on the west side. It was difficult to 
commute, but fortunately my father had a truck. Many Sikhs, however, had to 
walk to it. My parents took me to the gurdwara, but in those days it was only for 
special religious and cultural functions since the congregation was too small to 
sustain a weekly service. There were a handful of gurdwaras in BC and they would 


31 Tn Sikhism, the ego is understood as “self-centeredness” (ahankar), which arises out 
of the illusion (maya) of individuality and ignorance (agian) of the unity in all existence. 

32 The KDS took Mewa Singh’s body to a vacant field at Fraser Mills, where they built 
a pyre from wood and cremated him. The gurdwara built at Fraser Mills in Burquitlam, 
which is no longer extant, was the first mill colony gurdwara built on British Columbia soil. 

33 The celebration fell on the Sunday closest to January uth. However, when the Fraser 
Mills gurdwara was dismantled in the 1950s, his martyrdom was then celebrated at the 
Vancouver KDS. Since the gurdwara was responsible for celebrating Guru Gobind Singh’s 
birthday also in January, Mewa Singh’s martyrdom began being celebrated in March. The 
langar hall of the Vancouver KDS Gurdwara is named in his honour. 
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rotate the celebration of important religious events or festivals. For instance, 
Sikhs from all over BC would go to the Victoria KDS to celebrate Vaisakhi.34 

The outside community may not have liked us practising our religion, but there 
were no restrictions against it. We were always allowed to practise Sikhism. My 
father was a devout Sikh man, who wore the external symbols of the religion.*® 
He did not cut his hair and he wore a turban. My father recited the Japji-Sahib?® 
and we would join in. Eventually we were able to recite it by rote. Although we 
knew some of the scripture (gurbani), we never really learnt the ritual aspect of 
the religion. The children of the initial pioneers distanced themselves from the 
external practice of Sikhism in order to fit in with the white society. People were 
struggling to survive in a foreign place. But father instilled in us three principles: 
(1) meditating on the Divine Name (nam-japo), (2) hard work and honest living 
(kirat karo) and (3) sharing one-tenth of one’s earnings with the needy (vand ke 
chhako).°” We were taught that what was important was the way in which we 
conducted ourselves in everyday life. Guru Nanak did teach us to lead a simple 
lifestyle and wear simple clothing. 

My brother and I also went to Sunday school for a year (1937) at a local church. 
We learnt about Christianity. I enjoyed the ice cream we received after the pro- 
gram and the summer trip to Bowen Island. Sikhism shares a lot in common with 
Christianity, like love for humanity and that the body is the temple of god. Sikh 
belief does not contradict the Ten Commandments. The major difference is the 
Christian belief that one has to go to the Supreme Being through Christ. We grew 
up with white people. Some ‘red-necks’ would call us ‘Hindoo’ in a condescending 
manner; others became more aware of our people and traditions, which made it 
easier for the community. 

My brother and I were one of the first Sikh children to attend a public school 
in Vancouver. Like my father, we were raised to keep our hair and cover it with a 
turban. In those days, we boys wore turbans. It was really hard going to Sir James 
Douglas School; the white kids would bully us by pulling our turbans and hair. 
By the age of six and a half, an ‘uncle’—a person from our village—cut my hair 
at another person’s house. My father was so upset when he saw my cut hair. He 
believed that we should not give into colonial pressure and that we should main- 
tain the symbols of who we are. The turban is a visible symbol of a Sikh. It was 
necessary at the time of the Mughals. The religion changed when the Mughals 
perceived the Sikhs as a threat. The Sikhs had to fight against Mughal rule in 
order to keep the religion alive. We also learnt about Sikh history. My father read 


34 Vaisakhi (or Baisakhi) is the Punjabi festival celebrating the harvest at the advent of 
the month Vaisakh (April-May). According to tradition, Guru Gobind Singh created the 
Khalsa Order on the first day of Vaisakh in 1699. 

35 There are five articles of the Sikh faith: comb (kanga), dagger (kirpan), undershort 
(kachera), cast iron bangle (kara), and uncut and covered hair (kes). 

36 Japji Sahib is the first hymn of the Guru Granth Sahib. It was composed by Guru 
Nanak and is meant to be recited every morning. 

37 Sikh Reht Maryada (Amritsar: Shiromani Gurdwara Parbhandak Committee, 1982), 
Article IIL 
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us books on different Sikh figures like Banda Bahadur and groups like Raj Khalsa 
and Tat Khalsa.38 

My father planted the seed of the Sikh tradition in me. However, it was not 
until I was thirteen years old that I began to understand Sikh teachings. My father 
tragically died in a truck accident (in 1938). I was so angry at the loss of my father. 
The pain in losing him at a young age made me understand gurbani. How would a 
person who has never suffered know what it is to be in pain? How is someone to 
comprehend what it is to lose a loved one unless that person has lost someone? 
It is that pain which made me understand what it means to be a good person. 

With the death of my father, my mother became our backbone. She made sac- 
rifices in order to bring us up in the days of economic hardship. My brother took 
over my father’s business; my mother helped loading the truck with wood and 
I also helped after school and on the weekends. My brother found it too hard to 
acquire and sell the wood. Unable to afford clothes, my mother sewed our shirts 
out of flour sacks. We could no longer put food on the table. Finally, six months 
after my father’s death, I had to drop out of school at the end of grade 9 and help 
make a living (1939).3° My first job was working on the green chain for a sawmill 
on Vancouver Island. That’s when people started calling me ‘Jack.’ I lived in a 
bunkhouse with other Punjabi workers on the mill grounds. Since I was a minor, 
I made only 25 cents an hour. Even though it was less than the regular pay of 
40 cents an hour (minimum wage), I was extremely grateful to the Kapoor family 
for having hired me at the age of fourteen. It was an issue of survival. 

It was an overwhelming struggle to earn a living for the family, especially in a 
country that treated us as second class citizens. We could not live in certain areas 
or hold certain jobs. Most of all, we could not vote. In line with what my father 
had taught me about the Sikh values of equality, universality, and social justice, 
I was compelled to fight for our rights. I was a legal resident of Canada but could 
not vote like the legal residents of European descent. During the late 1920s, some 
Punjabis brought over children of relatives or friends, representing them as their 
own. The Department of Immigration became aware of this illegal practice, and 
about 300 people were given deportation orders and shoot-to-kill orders in case 
they resisted.4° 

Mobilization had to be done mainly through the gurdwara.| The KDS orga- 
nized about twenty meetings to inform the public of our cause. Under the 


38 According to Sikh tradition, Banda Bahadur was both warrior and martyr. He was 
commissioned to lead the Sikhs in the Punjab against the Mughal Empire in the early 
eighteenth century. When the Sikhs began revering Bandi Khalsa, a split emerged. In 1879, 
the Tat Khalsa as a Sikh organization, which rivaled the original Sanatan Singh Sabha, was 
founded in Amritsar. While the former had an orthodox orientation, the latter was more 
esoteric in its interpretation of Sikhism. 

39 Jagat Singh began grade 1 at Sir James Douglas School. Later, he completed grade 1 
and (having skipped grade 6) continued up to grade 8 at Lord Beaconsfield Elementary. 
He attended grade 9 at Vancouver Tech High School. 

40 “Deportations are Protested,” Colonist, 12 July 1939, 6. 

4. “Kast Indians’ Vote is Urged,” Vancouver Daily Province, 14 January 1942, 12; “B.C. Sikhs 
Plan Mass Meeting,” Vancouver Daily Province, 23 December 1942, 6; “Indians to Canvass 
Support for Vote,” Vancouver Sun, 30 August 1944, 19. 
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Fig.1 Nagindar Singh Gill, secretary of the Khalsa Diwan Society, conducts a 

meeting in the office at the Vancouver Sikh Temple on West 2nd Avenue, 1946. 

Standing, left to right: Jagat Singh Uppal, Sadhu Singh Uppal, Arjan Singh. Seated, 

left to right: Gurdit Singh, Naranjan Singh, Mehan Singh. Photo Credit: Courtesy 
of the City of Vancouver Archives, Ch P87 


auspices of the KDS, I drafted letters to federal and provincial government offi- 
cials as well as to various labour organizations seeking their support for our right 
to vote.42 We would meet at the Second Avenue Gurdwara. The meetings were 
organized by Nagindar Singh Gill, the secretary of KDS from 1942 to 1946. The 
Sikh community completely supported the KDS’s initiatives during the 1940s, 
with about ten percent (thirty people) of the Vancouver community actively 
involved in raising our position in Canadian society. 

In 1942, I started the East Indian Youth Association (EIYA) to get the younger 
generation involved with our struggle.** All the Sikh youth (15-35 members) liv- 
ing in Vancouver participated; eventually there were also another thirty members 


42 Collection of many letters received from different organizations in support of East 
Indian enfranchisement, personal archive of Jagat Singh Uppal, Vancouver, received 3 Sep- 
tember 2010. 

43 ETYA also engaged in sports and competed in the Vancouver and District 
tournaments. 
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in Victoria. Our goal was to fight for our rights. One May Day celebration, the 
EIYA members went to Stanley Park to hear speeches given by social and political 
activists. As part of the May Day parade, a group of us carried huge banners bear- 
ing the slogan “Free India Now, Give Us the Franchise” on our way to Brockton 
Point. When we were out on the grass listening to the speeches, a person from 
the Communist federation approached us and said, “Why don’t you join our orga- 
nization?”. Some of us could have been lured into joining the Communists. But 
Darshan Singh,** both an EIYA member and a Communist, responded, “No, they 
are oriented toward the freedom of India and the right to vote, not the ideals of 
communism.” 

As president of the EIYA, I organized six meetings to discuss both India gaining 
its independence and the right for East Indians to vote in Canada. The meetings 
were held at venues like Beacon Theatre on Hastings St. and the Legion Hall 
on Main St. and 10th Avenue, which the association could rent at a reasonable 
price. Since you can’t expect people just to listen to speeches, we also provided 
entertainment. Once—after Jerry Hundal delivered a passionate speech about us 
gaining the franchise—we had merchant navy sailors play Qawwali music at the 
Beacon Theatre.*° We put up posters advertising the events and invited people 
from the street. We wanted the general public to learn about our cause. The news 
about our events even reached the press.4® MP Harold Winch of the CCF came 
to one of our meetings about India gaining its independence at the Orpheum 
Theatre.” He stated: “It is good it is a warm subject because it is cold in the 
building.”*® It was surely a heated matter, and we could not afford the heating of 
the building. By the mid-1940s, the Communist Party and the Co-Operative Com- 
monwealth Federation were the only ones sympathetic to our cause. We had to 
educate other parties about our demands.49 


44 Darshan Singh Sangha (1918-1986) came to Canada in 1937 at the age of 19. After 
attending the University of British Columbia—during which he was exposed to Com- 
munism—he joined the Communist party and engaged in political activities as well as 
mobilized Punjabis in signing up with the IWA. Indo-Canadian Oral History Collection 
(Burnaby: Simon Fraser University, 1984-7), item 52. 

45 EIYA members visited the sailors, who were detained in the immigration building, 
and found that they were talented musicians. EIYA received permission to have the sailors 
play for them. 

46 For instance, “Immediate Freedom for India urged at Big Theatre Rally,” Vancouver 
Daily Province, 18 January 1943, 5; and “1,200 Urge Franchise for East Indians in Province,” 
Vancouver News-Herald, 18 January 1943, 3. 

47 Orpheum Theatre was built on 884 Granville Street in 1927. Since 1977, it has func- 
tioned as the home for the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra under the ownership of the 
City of Vancouver. 

48 Harold Winch, as leader of the British Columbia CCF from 1938-1953 and leader of 
the opposition from 1941-1953, also spoke about East Indians gaining the right to vote. See 
“CCF Supports Hindu Vote,” Vancouver Sun, 2 March 1944, 1; “CCF Favors Vote for East 
Indians—Winch,” Vancouver Sun, 23 October 1944, 11; “Winch Pleads Franchise Rights For 
East Indians Residing Here,” Vancouver News-Herald, 23 October 1944, 3. 

49 Elmore Philpott, editorial director of the Vancouver News-Herald, was the first Lib- 
eral to openly support East Indians. See his letter “My Friends, The Sikhs” as the foreword 
in Sadhu Singh Dhami’s The Sikhs and Their Religion: A Struggle for Democracy (Vancouver 
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When I turned 18 (1945), I was conscripted to serve in the Canadian army dur- 
ing the Second World War. I attended a two-day army camp at Cambie and 49th 
Avenue. I was informed that, with my A-1 health, I should prepare to go to Halifax 
in two weeks. With the support of the KDS,°° I told a senior officer that my com- 
munity is fighting for our right to vote, and it should be granted before any of us 
fight for the country. The senior officer agreed with me. I left the camp and never 
heard from the Department of Defense. At that time, four to five East Indians who 
had been conscripted to fight in the war were also released from the army. 

In January 1947, I was officially recognized as a natural-born Canadian citizen.5! 
Every legal resident became Canadian; some illegal immigrants also became Can- 
adian. We felt happy with our effort. India’s freedom also gave us a sense of being 
first class citizens. This was just as important to us as getting the right to vote in 
Canada. India’s independence made us first class citizens and helped the general 
public’s thinking about us too. Our first chance to vote was in 1948. I missed 
this chance because I had gone to India for marriage. When there are elections, 
I always vote. It is important to vote, it is our right as citizens. 

By 1950, we were also allowed to sponsor our relatives. A quota system of 50 
East Indians per year was instituted. Once the citizenship and immigration laws 
changed, the goal of the gurdwara changed to that of preserving the religion. 
Even with our civic rights, there were still isolated incidents that required fur- 
ther attention. When I was buying a house for my cousins on East 63rd Avenue 
(between Main and Ontario Street), there was a big commotion about ‘Hindoos’ 
buying houses in the working class neighbourhood.*? The neighbours collectively 
petitioned against ‘Hindoos’ living next door. They feared that we would all segre- 
gate in South Vancouver. The story ended up on the front page of the Vancouver 
Sun.53 One of the journalists wrote an article, which actually got a lot of negative 
responses.°4 She was surprised when I explained to her that there were not going 
to be three families living in the house and that the family would be clean and so 
forth. She was surprised that I did not respond in anger. She was apologetic to me 


and Victoria: The Khalsa Diwan Society, 1943), 3-4. See also “Citizenship for Sikhs,” Van- 
couver Sun, 29 January 1945, 4. 

50 “B.C. East Indians Object to Service without Vote,” Times, 9 October 1942, 2. 

51 Jagat Singh Uppal is a natural-born citizen because he was a British subject born 
before January 1, 1947 and at the time of his birth his father had Canadian domicile. Cana- 
dian Citizenship Act, Chapter C-19, section 4.1.b.ii. 

52 See “Neighbors Fight to Keep Sikhs from Buying Home: Agent Refuses to Block Deal,” 
Vancouver Sun, 27 September 1958, 1. Jack Uppal is mentioned as having acted as an inter- 
preter for the two men (Tara Singh and Chanchell Sidhu) in the real estate deal. 

53 The front page coverage of the dispute over East Indians living in South Vancouver 
resulted in heated debate. Seven South Vancouver residents held a meeting to explain 
their reasons for trying to prevent the sale of the house. See “It’s not Racial Prejudice, 
But—Turbans and Things” and “Sikhs’ Seven Neighbors Say: ‘We Just Don’t Want Them’,” 
Vancouver Sun, 29 September 1958, 1, 3. Meanwhile, East Indians stood their ground. See 
“They Don’t Like Color People: ‘We Must Stay’ Say East Indians,” Vancouver Sun, 29 Sep- 
tember 1958, 17. 

54 Jean Howarth, “The anti-Sikhs have a Case,” Vancouver Daily Province, 30 September 
1958, 16. 
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about what she had written.5° At first, I had doubts about buying the house, but 
when I learnt that people were opposed to us buying the house, I then for sure 
persisted with the purchase. My personality is like that. One should not concede 
to prejudices. 

I was pressured into taking on the role of president of KDS in 1959. We insti- 
tuted Punjabi and kirtan classes, organized various events, and started quarterly 
financial reports which had not been done previously. In 1967, I was one of the 
three people responsible for having negotiated the land deal for the present loca- 
tion of the KDS (now referred to as the Ross Street Sikh Temple). As a member 
of the EICCWA, I worked with various MPs to settle immigration issues for East 
Indians.5° During the 1970s, however, some people came to Canada from India and 
brought a different orientation to the community. The newcomers had their own 
agenda. Not all of them. Many did not, but some brought the cause of Khalistan. 
It seemed strange or at least very different to me. Here we were fighting for both 
our rights to be Canadian and India’s freedom, and now some of the newcomers 
wanted to break up India. Everyone eventually takes on a milder approach. We 
had hardships, but even with all the discrimination that took place, I still would 
not have wanted to be raised in any other place than Vancouver, where I think it 
is not my privilege but an honour to live. 

It is good to learn the Punjabi language and Sikh religion. Our way of life and 
our religion should be transmitted to the younger and future generations, but 
people should intermingle. We were always free to worship according to our Sikh 
ways and to dress as we wanted. But we fought to be first class citizens so that 
we could be part of this society. We fought to be Canadian but now we are called 
‘Indo-Canadian’. This word is bringing us back to being second class citizens. Peo- 
ple are segregating themselves; we have India in Surrey and we have China in 
Richmond. To change this now is quite impossible. But people should talk about 
intermingling. People should learn about other communities and find out what 
the other is about. We fought to be accepted as equal citizens. It is important to 
be a good citizen. 


A Sikh Pioneer’s Journey: Charhdi-kala and Citizenship 


Religion and spirituality can serve as a lens or framework through which 
one can make sense of one’s existential situation,>” and subsequently 


55 See “Neighbors and East Indians Ready to Make Fresh Start,” Vancouver Daily Prov- 
ince, 30 September 1958, 27. As a consequence of the incident, the 63rd Avenue block 
began being referred to as the “lucky street” for its multicultural character. “Neighbors Give 
Happy Welcome to East Indians,” Vancouver Daily Province, 9 October 1958, 1. 

56 Jagat Singh also worked with the Richmond City Council to rezone the area between 
Blundell Road and Williams Road on No. 5 Road, which opened up the area to Buddhist, 
Hindu, Islamic, Sikh and Christian centres. 

57 Crystal L. Park, “Religion as a Meaning-Making Framework in Coping with Life 
Stress,” Journal of Social Issues 61, no. 4 (2005): 707-729. 
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influence the formation of one’s goals, and determine one’s actions.5® 
While resilience may be a process inherent in all societies, there is speci- 
ficity in socio-cultural practices and experiences of resiliency building.5® 
Charhdi-kala is a Punjabi expression commonly translated as “high spirit.” 
In the Sikh tradition, however, it signifies much more. Charhdi-kala is an 
important Sikh concept referring to the clear state of mind that one cul- 
tivates through one’s dedication to Guru.®° This forward-looking attitude 
is rooted in an unwavering faith in Guru’s support, certainty of moral vic- 
tory, and awe-inspiring action.®! The charhdi-kala expression emerged 
during the time of Guru Gobind Singh (amid the oppressive dictatorship 
of Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb), and is included in the daily prayer called 
Ardas:®? “The Divine Name [as taught by] Nanak is the exalted spirit 
(charhdi-kala); May all prevail by the will [of Guru]!” 

Charhdi-kala as the everlasting spirit of courage not only allows one to 
“overcome” hardship, but it is also a saying used to encourage people in 
the face of fear or pain. Although charhdi-kala connotes having or main- 
taining a forward looking or evolving attitude toward life and the future, 
the term can be loosely translated as ‘resilience.’ As is made evident in the 
case of the early pioneers, Sikhism—as a system of meaning—provided 
resiliency in coping with existential suffering as well as in contributing 
to societal well-being at the community, provincial, and national levels. 
Indeed, the Sikh pioneers used their Sikh values as a means both to bet- 
ter their life situation and to building Canadian society through working 
toward a greater sense of social equality and citizenship. 


58 D.N. McIntosh, “Religion as a Schema, with Implications for the Relation between 
Religion and Coping,” The International Journal for the Psychology of Religion 5 (1995): 
1-16. 

59 Rebecca L. Carter, “Understanding Resilience through Ritual and Religious Practice: 
An Expanded Theoretical and Ethnographical Framework,” http://www.ehs.unu.edu/file/ 
get/3736 (accessed 21 August 2010), 1. 

60 The Sikh meaning of the term Guru is Ultimate Reality or the embodiment of that 
Reality, such as the Sacred Word. Hence, Guru as ‘the embodiment of Ultimate Reality’ 
also refers to the ten personal Gurus, who uttered the Sacred Word, and the scripture 
(Guru Granth Sahib), which contains the Sacred Word. 

61 “Charhdi Kala,” Encyclopedia of Sikhism vol. 1, ed. Harbans Singh (Patiala: Punjabi 
University, 1998), 444-5. 

62 The Ardas is a ritual prayer to be recited in the morning and evening as well as at 
the beginning and conclusion of religious service. It not only invokes the ten Sikh Gurus, 
the Guru Granth Sahib, but also recounts the acts of the community's martyrs throughout 
Sikh history. 
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The Sikh World-view and Resiliency 


The cycle of rebirth or suffering is the worldview held by Sikhs. According 
to that worldview, birth and death go together. Similarly, joy and suffer- 
ing go together. Even during difficult times in life, including the loss of a 
loved one, a Sikh has to accept suffering as part of the ‘life package,’ and 
embrace it as such. Suffering as understood by the Sikh Gurus is a result 
of both inner forces (ego-centeredness) and external forces (social and 
political oppression).®? In relation to the inner forces, one should follow 
the path shown by Guru through nam-simran (the devotional recitation 
of the Divine Name). In respect of the external forces, one should per- 
form seva (selfless service) for the betterment of humanity, which may 
include helping those in need or fighting against social injustice and pol- 
itical oppression.64 

The inner and outer worlds of experiences of the narrator above were 
organized and made sense of through the Sikh worldview at both the per- 
sonal and social levels. For instance, the turning point in the narrator’s life 
was the death of his father. His source of inspiration and guidance was 
gurbani, which the narrator acknowledges as having comprehended only 
after his encounter with dukh (suffering) as a result of the loss of his father 
at the young age of thirteen. This experience concurs with Sikh scripture. 
Interestingly, one of the narrator’s most cherished verse was composed by 
Guru Arjan Dev, the first Sikh martyr: 


When one is in distress, no one is present to [give] support. 

Adversaries begin to gather and relatives start to flee. 

Hope takes flight and support gives away. 

By remembering the Supreme Essence, hot wind will not strike. (1) 

Great is the Provider of strength to the weak. 

That which does not come or go will always keep me aware of the True 
Guru’s word (shabad). (Pause) 

If one is afflicted by weakness, nakedness, and hunger; 

possesses no wealth and has no support, 

desires are not fulfilled and tasks are not accomplished. 

By remembering the Supreme Essence, the eternal rule takes place. (2) 

If one has many anxious thoughts and the body is wracked by disease; 


63 Sandhu, “The Sikh Model of the Person, Suffering, and Healing,” 36—40. 

64 Punjabis are regarded as the “shield and sword arm of India.” This reference is legit- 
imate, given the fact that Punjabis have a long history of guarding the “gateway to India” 
since the Punjab is situated on the principal route of invasion through the north-western 
frontier of India. 
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consumed by the household, there is either pleasure or pain. 

By wandering in the four directions, rest is not attained. 

By remembering the Supreme Essence, the body and mind are cooled. (3) 
(Guru Arjan Dev, Guru Granth Sahib, p. 70)®> 


According to the Sikh Gurus, sukh (pleasure) is regarded as the source 
of dukh, and dukh is the cure for ego-centeredness (Guru Granth Sahib, 
p. 469). That is, the experience of dukh heightens one’s awareness of the 
impermanence of life and connectedness to the underlying source of Exis- 
tence (EkOankar), as opposed to the ego drowning in the ocean of exis- 
tence through the cycle of five vices. 

Religion—as demonstrated by Emmons—invests human existence 
with meaning, which finds expression in goals that can lead to greater 
understanding of adaptation to trauma.®’ Sikhism provides a framework 
through which Sikhs can draw meaning out of sorrowful realities. While 
the Western orientation or goal tends towards cultivating “happiness,” 
Eastern religions tend to focus on accepting and embracing the intricate 
relationship of sukh and dukh in the ultimate pursuit of liberation from 
the cycle of rebirth. In order to attain this goal, a Sikh ought to achieve 
a balance between self-renunciation through nam-simran and remaining 
involved with society through seva. Self-renunciation is not to be inter- 
preted to mean conformity with, or complacency about, the existing 
social order when such an order is oppressive or unjust. 

As a social being, one has social responsibilities, including the moral 
responsibility to contribute to society. Seva is grounded in the values of 
social equality, social justice, and universality. With the martyrdom of the 
fifth and ninth gurus—Guru Arjan Dev and Guru Tegh Bahadur—Sikhism 
grew in the struggle against Mughal rule. In the course of that struggle, 
there emerged a warrior orientation of fighting against social injustice for 
the welfare or protection of the universality of humankind. Colonial rule 
in India and the disenfranchisement of ‘East Indians’ in BC were under- 
stood as socially unjust and oppressive, both of which therefore needed 


65 Passage translated by Jaswinder Singh Sandhu, Delta, B.C. 

66 In Sikh philosophy, the false construction of the self causes people to suffer through 
the cycle of vices as they try to attain permanence through material endeavours. The 
cycle of vices involves attachment (moh), greed (lobh), anger (karodh), lust (kam) and ego 
(ahankar), which rob consciousness (surti) from gaining awareness of the soul (atma). 
See Kamala Elizabeth Nayar and Jaswinder Singh Sandhu, The Socially Involved Renunci- 
ate: Guru Nanak’s Discourse to the Nath Yogis (Albany, NY: State University of New York 
Press, 2007), 75-6. 

67 Robert A. Emmons, “Striving for the Sacred: Personal Goals, Life Meaning, and Reli- 
gion,” Journal of Social Issues 61, no. 4 (2005): 731-745. 
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to be fought in the spirit of charhdi-kala. During the narrator’s youth, 
charhdi-kala was a saying often uttered by the Sikh pioneers as a means 
to uplift each other’s spirits in an inhospitable and challenging environ- 
ment. Moreover, the narrator’s father instilled in his children the values 
of social justice and universality through telling them stories of the Gurus 
and other Sikh political or religious figures who embodied those values. 
Most importantly, the narrator was raised both hearing about Mewa Singh 
and celebrating his martyrdom. 

In line with Sikh tradition of martyrdom being a result of individuals 
fighting for justice,®* the narrator—notwithstanding his dislike of vio- 
lence—had high personal regard for Mewa Singh despite his ‘justifiable 
homicide; his action was seen as justified on the ground that it was the last 
resort in self-defence in an oppressive environment oriented toward dis- 
placing or deporting ‘East Indians’ even though they were British subjects. 
For the Sikh pioneers, India’s freedom was just as important as gaining 
the franchise to vote. British rule in India was also regarded as oppres- 
sive, given the atrocities like the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh.®°9 In fact, 
the narrator explains that during the first half of the twentieth century 
the political situation for ‘East Indians’ required both types of freedom 
fighters: “We needed both for the cause of India’s freedom: the revolution- 
aries like Bhagat Singh and the non-violent leaders like Mahatma Gandhi. 
The aggressive measures allowed for the acceptance and embrace of the 
non-aggressive resistance. The goal was the same.””° Sikhism, thus, not 
only provides a framework for understanding existential suffering, but it 
also gives equal importance to action, awe-inspiring (charhdi-kala) action 
toward helping humanity, especially in the face of injustice. 


Putting Sikh Values into Action 


As mentioned previously, along with nam-simran, Sikhs are obliged 
to engage in seva. The practice of seva performs a two-fold function: it 
cultivates compassion among individuals and, with its orientation toward 
improving the condition of society or the betterment of humanity, forms 


68 Louis E. Fenech, Martyrdom in the Sikh Tradition: Playing the ‘Game of Love’ (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2000), 37-62. 

69 Jallianwala Bagh refers to the massacre of unarmed Punjabis gathered at a national- 
ist rally in Jallianwalla Bagh (Amritsar) in 1919. In reaction to the threat of rising Indian 
nationalism, General Dyer commanded his troops to block all entries to the garden area 
and then to fire on the unarmed people, including women and children. 

70 Jagat Singh Uppal, interview, 2 September 2010, Vancouver, B.C. 
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a bridge between the gurmukh (follower of the will or teachings of Guru) 
and society.” There are three forms of seva: physical (tan), mental (man), 
and philanthropy (dan). As a consequence of his own experiences of 
poverty after the death of his father, the narrator embraced the notion 
of helping the needy during the adult years of his life. Similarly, in reac- 
tion to having experienced prejudice, including the discriminatory laws 
against legal residents of Asian descent, the narrator devoted time and 
effort to educate others about ‘East Indians’ and their traditions and, more 
significantly, about the cause of India’s freedom and the ‘East Indian’ right 
to vote. 

Rooted in the Sikh value of seva, Sikh pioneers felt compelled to fight 
against injustice for the welfare of humanity. They lobbied for support 
from various labour and non-labour organizations,’ as well as from politi- 
cal parties at the federal, provincial, and municipal levels. However, the 
provincial level was the most critical since, in order to vote in federal or 
municipal elections, Asians had to be first granted the franchise by the 
BC government. The Sikhs lobbied for franchise rights with full force in 
the 1940s, when—with the advent of the Second World War—a debate 
emerged over civil rights.7? 

Since the Sikh tradition propagates universality for all of humanity, 
universal suffrage was a cause that coincided with the aims of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF). In 1933, the new provin- 
cial political party CCF emerged as the official opposition.”* Along with 
its program oriented toward effective management of the province's 
resources, the CCF also put effort into the drive for universal suffrage. 
In fact, CCF was the only federal and provincial party that took on the 
cause of the ‘East Indian’ right to vote. In 1944, when CCF—as the official 
opposition—brought the issue into the BC legislature,”> its demand was 


7l Nayar and Sandhu, The Socially Involved Renunciate, 87-9, 112. 

72 As a consequence, labour began supporting the cause. See “Labor Backing for East 
Indian Vote,” Vancouver Sun, 20 November 1944, 6; Union Asks Vote for East Indians,” 
Vancouver Sun, 29 January 1945, 5. 

73 Ross Lambertson, Repression and Resistance: Canadian Human Rights Activists, 1930- 
1960 (Toronto: Toronto University Press, 2005), 68. 

74 Ward, White Canada Forever, 140-1. Unlike the BC CCF, the Saskatchewan CCF was 
the first socialist government in North America. From 1944 to 1961, it was under the lead- 
ership of Tommy Douglas, who is highly revered for having introduced universal public 
healthcare in Canada. 

7 “Vote for Hindus urged in the House,” Times, 24 February 1944, 5; “CCF Moves to Get 
Franchise for Hindus,” Vancouver Sun, 25 February 1944, 12. 
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denied on the ground that ‘East Indians’ in Victoria had rallied against 
British rule in India and that—with BC’s youth away fighting in Europe— 
it was not the time to make changes to the Elections Act.” Ironically, this 
occurred a year before the narrator refused to join the army because he 
did not have franchise rights.” Towards the end of the war, the public 
debate had come to focus on the fair treatment of minorities, especially 
the Japanese Canadians who had been interned.”8 In 1945, a CCF motion 
to give ‘East Indians’ the right to vote failed by only two votes. Despite 
that, it is noteworthy that it is during this period that we see the beginning 
of convergence between Sikh values and the budding Canadian notion 
of social—racial and religious—equality with emphasis on human rights 
and positive freedom.” 


Citizenship and Convergence 


Apart from its First Nations, Canada has been—and continues to be— 
built on the migration and settlement of people from diverse cultural 
and religious backgrounds. This chapter demonstrates the convergence 
between Sikhism and the emerging socio-political culture of BC and Can- 
ada in general. Indeed, in the case of the Vancouver Sikh pioneers, their 
worldview converged with the more recent Canadian socio-political ethos 
of equality, freedom, and democracy. That is, the fundamentals of the Sikh 
religion provided the foundation or framework for seeking social equality 
and addressing the issue of universal suffrage. Abandoning the East-West 
dichotomy, Sikhism has a rather global or universal orientation that coin- 
cides with many present-day Canadian values. For the narrator, Canada 
represents a synthesis of Canadian and Sikh values. Sikh religion allows 
him to practice Canadian values. Sikhs, in a sense, can potentially have 


76 “Chinese, Sikhs Launch Franchise Battle,” Vancouver News-Herald, 16 February 
1945, 11. 

77 Tn contrast to ‘East Indians,’ some Chinese joined the Canadian army during the 
Second World War, which is now viewed—through a retrospective lens—as having been 
a means to demonstrate their commitment to the dominion. Subsequent to the Second 
World War, Chinese Canadian soldiers were granted the right to vote. Marjorie Wong, 
The Dragon and the Maple Leaf: Chinese Canadians in World War II (London: Pirie Press, 
1994). 

78 Lambertson, Repression and Resistance, 102-3. 

79 Lambertson, Repression and Resistance, chapters 2 and 3. See also Dominique Clem- 
ent, Canada’s Rights Revolution: Social Movements and Social Change, 1937-82 (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1977). 
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an advantage in connecting or collaborating with the Canadian public 
sphere, since their worldview converges with the present-day Canadian 
values of social equality and democracy. 

The notions of social equality were added to the traditional ideas about 
individual freedom from the late 1940s to the 1960s, with Canada adopt- 
ing the Charter of Rights and Freedoms in 1982. Though the immigration 
and citizenship laws had improved for the ‘East Indian’ community by 
the 1950s, there still existed immense pressures to give up one’s ethnic 
heritage in order to assimilate into Canada’s dominant Anglo society. The 
predominant sentiment among many immigrants was that they had to 
adopt the Western lifestyle in order to be fully accepted as members of 
Canadian society. Moreover, the Sikhs had to contend with discrimination 
in their attempt both to be accepted as a visible minority group and at the 
same time to ‘integrate’ into the larger community. As mentioned in the 
narrative, a dispute erupted over a couple of Sikhs purchasing a house in 
South Vancouver: 


We think these Hindus are fine. There is no racial prejudice involved. It’s 
just, we think they should live in their own communities.8°...We're not 
racially prejudiced—we just don’t want them in the neighborhood because 
they're not like us.... Mrs. W.E. Cheston of 76 East Sixty-third, former owner 
of the house bought by the East Indians, said a woman neighbor told her 
she should have told the real estate agency not to re-sell it to any Niggers, 
Chinamen or Hindus.”*! 


In response to the move to block ‘East Indians’ from buying homes in 
South Vancouver, Jack Uppal is quoted as saying: 


We don’t want to settle down in little colonies. We would rather assimilate 
with others in the city.... We have good neighbors here and I try to be one 
too. [Jack Uppal would have rather said “live amongst each other,” but it was 
not the lingo used at that time. ]82 


While ethnic enclaves have emerged in the BC Lower Mainland, it is 
important to note that visible minorities were not always welcomed to 
settle in Anglo or Euro-Canadian neighbourhoods. That is, it was preferred 
for visible minorities to live among themselves just as the land acquired 


80 “It’s not Racial Prejudice, But—Turbans and Things.” 

81 “Sikhs’ Seven Neighbors Say: ‘We Just Don’t Want Them’.” 

82 “They Don't Like Color People.” Jagat Singh Uppal, interview, 19 November 2010, Van- 
couver, B.C. 
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for constructing Sikh temples have been at the time of their acquisition 
located in isolated or undeveloped areas.83 

Currently, with the rapid growth in religious and cultural diversity in 
the country, academics and policy-makers have been giving attention to 
the ways in which Canada should accommodate immigrants.84 In the 
Western hemisphere, there has been growing concern over differences 
and the lack of shared citizenship among groups perceived as ‘outsiders.’ 
In order for Canada to build a greater sense of a shared citizenship, the 
focus should be toward determining “spaces of intersection where we 
can meet on equal terms.”®> That is, shared citizenship could consist of 
a sense of belonging through the human spaces that intersect with the 
entire community, without at the same time rejecting one’s heritage. This 
could, firstly, be expressed in the recognition of the effort that the First 
Nations, various ethnic groups, and women have put into building the 
more recently acquired Canadian values of equality, freedom and democ- 
racy, rather than promoting these values as a creation of European settlers 
alone. 

Despite Canada’s early history of exclusion as made evident in the 
Komagata Maru incident, the attention given to that incident was viewed 
by the Sikh pioneers and is so viewed by their descendants as overshad- 
owing the Sikh effort of building a sense of Canadian citizenship at a time 
when Sikhs were treated as second class citizens. That is, the narratives 
about Mewa Singh’s martyrdom and the continued Sikh pioneer effort 
in building a greater sense of Canadian citizenship, in actual fact, reflect 
Sikh pioneer memory and Punjabi ethos. Interestingly, BC Sikhs continue 
to celebrate and commemorate Mewa Singh’s martyrdom in the private 
religious and cultural sphere, and the community dining (/angar) hall 
in the Vancouver KDS gurdwara is named in his honour. It is significant 
that while political parties in Canada have in their electoral mobilization 
made an issue of the Komagata Maru incident since the mid-1980s in the 
belief that some of the ‘more recent’ immigrants arriving during the 1970s 
onwards may have had relatives on the vessel, the pioneers already living 
in BC at the time of the incident regarded the martyrdom of Mewa Singh 
as a bigger event. 


83 Nayar, “The Making of Sikh Space,” 48; Nayar, The Punjabis in British Columbia, 213-4, 
222-6. 

84 For example, Gerard Bouchard and Charles Taylor, Building the Future: A Time for 
Reconciliation (Montreal: Government of Quebec, 2008). 

85 Tariq Ramadan, The Quest for Meaning: Developing a Philosophy of Pluralism (New 
York: Allen Lane, 2010), 24. 
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Summary 


Despite the discriminatory immigration laws and the unfortunate inci- 
dent of the Komagata Maru, the Sikhs continued their journey to become 
Canadians. Attention therefore ought to be given to this journey for hav- 
ing contributed to building this nation with the values that are cherished 
by Canadians today. The narrative of Jagat Singh Uppal is illuminating in 
respect of the process through which the Sikh religion helped frame and 
build resiliency in coping with the pain related to personal loss, social 
alienation, and a politically oppressive environment. Following the ‘mar- 
tyrdom’ of Mewa Singh, the Sikh pioneers continued to fight against injus- 
tice for the welfare of the community. They continued to advocate both 
India’s freedom and franchise rights for Sikh immigrants in BC, and they 
put tremendous effort into becoming citizens of the country. While Sikhs 
were considered to be inassimilable by many members of BC’s Anglo soci- 
ety, the Sikhs’ own actions reflected a deep desire to be included in, and 
to interact with, the larger community in Canada. 

With its goals converging with the CCF’s agenda of universal suffrage, 
the community over time educated the larger community about Sikhs and 
their traditions in order to mobilize support for greater social equality. 
Indeed, the Sikh religion was valuable as a means of connecting with the 
society and in creating a sense of citizenship, all of which contributed 
in the building of Canada as we know it today. Sikhs can share common 
ground since their religious worldview converges with many present-day 
Canadian values of social equality, multiculturalism, and democracy. 
Moreover, shared citizenship involves a sense of belonging through the 
human spaces that intersect with the entire community, something to the 
achievement of which the Vancouver Sikh pioneers made enormous effort 
in BC during the first half of the twentieth century. 
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A TURBAN IN A WHITE, REPUBLICAN HAYSTACK: 
SIKH AMERICAN POLITICIZATION AND MULTIRACIAL 
COALITION-BUILDING IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO 


Jaideep Singh 


Introduction 


The electoral political participation of South Asian Americans, including 
Sikh Americans, has historically been limited by such factors as citizen- 
ship, language, and a lack of understanding of American political norms. 
Despite their limitations in participating in elections in the United States, 
South Asian Americans have been distinctly political actors since their 
arrival in significant numbers in the early 1900s, albeit primarily in their 
homelands. The revolutionary activities of the members of the Hindustan 
Ghadar Party offers a prime example of this phenomenon. The Ghadar 
Party assumed the extremely ambitious and formidable task of trying to 
set India free from the colonial rule of the British Empire, while operating 
in a foreign country on the other side of the globe. 

However, the organizational success of the Ghadar Party has never 
been repeated in the United States. South Asian Americans have been 
and remain far too divided along ethnic boundaries—as demarcated 
by religious identity, language, geographic and/or national origin, and 
caste—to form a cohesive political bloc. This stems from the fact that 
there are far more diverse ethnicities in India itself, than all of Europe. In 
marked contrast to most modern South Asian American political organi- 
zations, the Ghadar Party was able to unite people of immensely differing 
backgrounds, beliefs and loyalties behind one common cause, perhaps its 
most remarkable accomplishment. Due to this remarkable ethnic diver- 
sity among its constituency, the Ghadar Party remains one of the most 
unique Asian American organizations ever formed. 

As a result of the tremendous cleavages within the South Asian Ameri- 
can community, they have largely remained on the sidelines of American 
electoral politics throughout their history. Even in the post-1965 years, as 
South Asian Americans have become among the wealthiest ethnic groups 
in the nation, they have remained largely outside the realm of the elec- 
toral process. Until the past few years, few South Asian Americans have 
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run for elected office, and far fewer have won. With their minimal politi- 
cal presence and small population until recent decades, the position of 
South Asian Americans in Asian America is well symbolized by the man- 
ner in which Dalip Singh Saund has largely been forgotten. 

Among the least talked about—and certainly least celebrated—heroes 
in American history is the first Asian American elected to the United 
States Congress, Dalip Singh Saund.! The one hundredth anniversary of 
his birth occurred in 1999, and it passed virtually unnoticed. Congress- 
man Saund earned Masters and Doctoral degrees from the University 
of California, Berkeley in the 1920s, and was among the leaders in the 
national struggle to overturn the racist legislation that denied immigrants 
from South Asia the right to become naturalized American citizens. Due 
to the racist societal prohibitions on his occupational choice at the time, 
Dr. Saund was forced to take a job as the foreman of a cotton picking gang 
after completing his Ph.D.” 

Becoming a citizen in 1949, three years after the passage of the Luce- 
Cellar bill which gave immigrants from India the right to naturalize, 
Saund jumped into American politics and had a truly exceptional career. 
As a result of a vigorous grass roots effort, he was elected a judge in 1952, 
despite the racial taint that hung over the campaign.? Remarkably for his 
time, or any other in American history for that matter, he was elected 
to Congress in 1956 from a district with almost no Asian Americans; this 
in the pre-Brown versus Board of Education segregation era. Despite his 
pioneering accomplishments, Dr. Saund remains a virtual non-entity in 
American history. Until 2008, Congressman Saund was the only South 
Asian American to occupy such a prominent political office—and it has 
been over five decades since he left office. He remains the only one to do 
so without converting to Christianity. 

In recent years, however, an increasing number of South Asian Ameri- 
cans have run for elected political office, and taken prominent consulting 
positions on the staffs of a number of high-profile, elected Caucasian poli- 
ticians, poising themselves for promising futures in the political arena. In 
1990, there were fewer than half a dozen South Asian Americans working 


1 I want to thanks Kim Geron, Shawn Schwaller, and Oki Takeda for their insightful 
comments after reading portions of this chapter, especially Dr. Geron who improved a 
large chunk of the manuscript when the chapter was in unfinished form. 

2 Inder Singh, “Congressman Saund Model of Political Participation,” India Journal, Sep- 
tember 24, 1999, p. A5. 

3 Ibid. 
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on Capitol Hill. Today there are several dozen, including many holding 
positions as trusted advisors for a number of American political leaders. 
The planting of these political seeds has borne fruit in the wake of the 
terrorist attacks of September u, 2001, after which South Asian Americans 
have entered and won races throughout the country in record numbers. 

The second generation of the South Asian American community has 
proven especially adept at integrating into the American political land- 
scape. Among this burgeoning national group of future South Asian 
American political leaders and activists is Ravi Singh, a young Sikh Ameri- 
can from Aurora, Illinois. His campaign in 1998 preceded the recent explo- 
sion of South Asian American political activity, and the lessons it offered 
are valuable for understanding the salient, intersecting effects of race and 
religion in contemporary American politics, as well as the political matu- 
ration of Sikh Americans. 

Since their first arrival over a century ago, members of the Sikh Ameri- 
can community have focused the vast majority of their political zeal and 
energy on events in their homeland. From the Ghadar Party of the early 
1900s, to the movement for an independent Sikh nation in the mid-1980s 
and early 1990s, to contemporary politics within India, Sikh Americans 
have always kept an eye turned towards India and Punjab when mobiliz- 
ing as political actors in the United States. 

However, the 1998 state assembly campaign of Ravi Singh, represented 
an illustration of a broader, substantive transformation within the Sikh 
community in the United States, one of many increasingly visible signs of 
the community’s integration and participation in the American political 
system. Building upon the success of his historical antecedent Dalip Singh 
Saund, Ravi was the first turban-wearing Sikh in American history to run 
for a state or national elected office.® Had he been elected, he would have 
also been the first Asian American elected to the Illinois state house. His 
campaign was remarkable in many ways. 


4 ‘Voters’ Checklist,” Ralph Nurnberger, India Abroad.com, Nov. 4, 2000. 

5 Following Ravi’s example, Dr. Sukhmander Singh, chairman of the department of 
civil engineering at Santa Clara University in San Jose, ran in the March 2001 Democratic 
primary for the seat of embattled incumbent Gary Condit in California’s agricultural 
heartland. Dr. Singh, whose family cultivates cotton and wheat in the state of Punjab in 
northern India and who has himself grown grapes in California, conducted his campaign 
in the unique and meaningful context of the massive wave of hate crimes experienced by 
the Sikh American community in the wake of the September u, 2001 terrorist attacks on 
the United States. The suffering of his community certainly informed his campaign, which 
included a primer on turbans, beards, and the history of the Sikh religion on the official 
campaign website. 
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In this paper, I examine the extraordinary manner in which Ravi was 
able to politically activate and energize his local South Asian American 
community, using his campaign for elected office to encourage them 
to become intimately involved in the American political process. I also 
explore how Ravi was able to construct a multiracial coalition behind his 
candidacy, while running as a Republican in an overwhelmingly white dis- 
trict. Finally, I look at the role of race in Ravi’s campaign, an omnipresent 
and inescapable aspect of American politics when people of color seek 
political office. The campaign Ravi ran became an instructive lesson for 
the broader South Asian American community, as it gathers its resources 
to exert political influence in the coming years. 


The Genesis of a Sikh American Politician 


For college, Ravi attended Valparasio University, a Lutheran school with 
a student population that was around 97% white. Despite his racial and 
religious difference from the rest of the student body, Ravi was elected 
student body president, becoming the first Sikh American to do so in 
the United States. After his political experiences in college, running for 
elected office with an overwhelmingly Caucasian electorate was a chal- 
lenge that was nothing new to Ravi when he ran for the State House a few 
years later. Ravi worked hard to get past the obvious physical differences 
that distinguished him from his peers in school, and believes he was able 
to traverse the gap: 


It was wonderful because the students voted for me, and eventually looked 
past the turban. It wasn’t “Ravi the turban guy,” it was Ravi Singh! And that’s 
what gave me so much energy and so much belief that I could do the same 
down the line. And that’s when I knew I was going to enter politics.® 


Ravi also served as the Multicultural Ambassador for his college, while 
dealing with the pressure of being the only Sikh on a campus of about 
5,000 students. His work in this position was bolstered by his own strong 
belief in the importance of diversity. Explains Ravi, “I believe strongly in 
diversity.... I noticed that whenever I did anything, I always made sure 
I had people from all different [groups]. I remember I read Sun Tzu. Sun 
Tzu always said ‘in your advisory council, keep diverse opinion. ”” Ravi 


6 Personal interview with Ravi Singh, July 24, 1999. 
7 Ibid. 
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used his positions of authority to deal with the problems encountered 
by students of color in a virtually homogeneous atmosphere in which 
they stood out, as well as promote an image of Sikhs as good American 
citizens. 


I was the only Sikh in the city with a turban.... During the Persian Gulf 
War, I had an incident in the city where “the Townies” (citizens of Valpara- 
sio, who were not members of the campus community) harassed me. ... So 
when I became student body president, I made sure that I worked with the 
local mayor on certain projects, like Christmas in April, where we rebuilt 
houses. And I was out there swinging a hammer and helping out with that, 
and making sure students got involved.® 


After becoming President in his junior year in college, Ravi realized that 
in his heart, he wanted to make a profession of politics. As Ravi puts it, 
“When I ran for student body President, I realized my passion was in poli- 
tics, and pre-med wasn’t my forte. I did better in my Poli Sci classes than 
I did my pre-med classes. I loved it! I thrived on it!” But breaking it to his 
parents—that their son was going to be a politician and not a doctor as 
they hoped—presented a major dilemma. 


I realized at that time that it was going to be very hard to convince my par- 
ents. So I ended up completing the pre-med major, and then double major- 
ing in political science. I knew that was the only way.... My father thought 
it was just a phase.... So when I graduated from Valparasio University, my 
parents were of the mindset that I was going to go to medical school... . 
They were determined. It was not even a question.!© 

You see we belong to a culture... [in which] we have only two options; to 
be doctors or engineers. It’s black and white. And that’s unfortunate because 
it’s the reality in which they [his parents] grew up. In order to be success- 
ful in this country, those were the two dominant professions in which they 
thrived. Now I think the doors are opening up, and they realize you can be 
successful in other arenas." 


After completing his undergraduate work, Ravi enrolled in a Master’s 
degree program in political science at Northwestern University. While 
there, he took heart from the example of his historical forebear, Dalip 
Singh Saund. Ravi wrote his Master’s thesis on Asian American political 
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participation, so Dr. Saund was naturally a prominent case study in his 
research. 

While at Northwestern, Ravi took a course offered by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Illinois. Ravi favorably impressed him, and ended up receiv- 
ing a fellowship with the Lieutenant Governor's office after finishing 
school, working in the State Capitol of Springfield. Although he did not 
want to go to the Capitol, preferring to work in the more multicultural 
environment of Chicago, Ravi insists that “the best thing to happen to me 
was working in the State Capitol. I learned the systems of government, 
I participated in the House [and] the Senate.” 

Ravi moved on to the office of the Treasurer of Illinois, after his for- 
mer professor lost in his bid to become the Republican nominee for State 
Senator. He had met the Treasurer while working in the Governor's booth 
at the State Fair. There was Ravi, with his turban, acting as the official 
greeter of the State of Illinois. Not only did the job introduce him to his 
future employer, but it served him in developing his political skills: 


It was a hard job because no one likes to be at the State Fair, in the hot 
sun... all day long, for two weeks. ... I had to welcome everyone. “Welcome 
to the Governor's tent.”... People look at me like, “Who is this guy?” And 
the first thing they would say was, “Where’s the accent?” But those things 
were beneficial because it forced me to interact with people from all walks 
of life.... But it also provided an opportunity to enhance my social skills. 

They would say, “Hey, what’s that thing on your head?” or “Why do you 
wear that towel?” or “Is this some kind of sun hat that we can get?”...I 
never took it as a negative, I took it as a positive. I always told myself that 
if I was going to succeed in the political arena, I had to educate people one 
by one.!4 


He took the position of Special Assistant to the State Treasurer, where he 
had the opportunity to really harness his skills and develop his talents. 
The first week on the job, he was essentially handling mail. So he took the 
initiative to approach the Treasurer, offering to act as the Asian liaison for 
her office, which was located in Chicago, with its large Asian American 
population. She approved, and he was so successful that he was quickly 
promoted to the head of a department that he created and coordinated: 
community relations—a department that still exists in the Illinois State 
Treasurer’s office. Through this department, he was able to help inform 
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the State’s citizens, particularly communities of color which were often 
under-served by State Government, about some of the State programs 
which could benefit them. It was in this position that Ravi began to make 
the community level contacts that would serve him well in his run for 
office. 

Ravi created the Asian, African American, and Hispanic Advisory Coun- 
cils, comprised of leaders from those specific communities. He even cre- 
ated a European American Advisory Council, because of the large number 
of immigrant ethnic communities from European countries that were in 
Chicago: Italian, Polish, Irish. Ravi coordinated the activities of each of 
those councils. 


I was sending out letters honoring different religious holidays. I was send- 
ing out letters thanking them for certain events. I was soliciting their input. 
The Treasurer would meet with them every three months to solicit their 
ideas.... We planned social functions. The State Treasurer, for the first time, 
honored African [American] heritage month by having her own program in 
Chicago and in Springfield. We [also] had... an Asian American Leadership 
Dinner.'6 


Ravi insists, “In order to be a good public servant, I believe you need a 
broad base. So those diversity [beliefs] I had, I ended up carrying over to 
the Treasurer's office.” 


Deciding to Run 


Among the most encouraging encounters for Ravi occurred when he 
had the opportunity to sit with the Governor of Illinois during a political 
dinner. He received advice and wisdom during that evening that would 
inspire and motivate him, as he pondered his own run for elected politi- 
cal office. The Governor said to him, “ ‘Ravi, win or lose, what you are 
embarking upon is going to be a wonderful learning experience. I ran at 
your age and I lost. But I am now Governor.’”!” Insists Ravi, “That said 
more to me than anything else. This wasn’t a matter of winning or losing. 
This was a matter of doing! It wasn’t an endorsement... it was just sort of 
a pat on the back.”!8 That same week, an article appeared in the Chicago 
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Tribune which tabbed Ravi as a potential candidate for the open seat in 
his hometown. Ravi had been meeting with an exploratory committee for 
some time at that point, but the appearance of this article brought his 
potential candidacy out into the open. As a result, he had to immediately 
resign from the Treasurer’s office, to ensure there could be no perception 
that he was campaigning on State time.!9 

Seeing an opportunity to strike out on his own in politics, Ravi left the 
Treasurer’s office to focus his energies on running for the open seat of 
the state representative in his hometown, who had just announced her 
retirement. Ravi felt strongly that his two and a half years of experience 
in State government, working for the Lieutenant Governor and Treasurer 
of Illinois, had given him the knowledge and skills needed to help his local 
community: 


You have to have a good reason to run for office, and you have to do it 
for the right reasons.... When I ran for State Rep., it wasn’t to break any 
ground. ... I wanted to run because this was an opportunity for me to give 
back to my community, a community where I grew up, with my friends, my 
family, my neighbors, my classmates.?° 


Energizing the Community and Building a Multiracial Coalition 


Among the most interesting aspects of Ravis campaign, which he 
embarked upon at the tender age of 25, was the actual physical site— 
particularly the racial demographics of the district in which he ran for 
office. Already running in a district that was overwhelmingly white, the 
racial disproportionality was magnified by the fact that Ravi ran as a 
Republican, thus seeking the votes of the members of a party which has 
consistently alienated people of color in recent decades. As a result, over 
95% of the Republican constituents in the wealthy Chicago suburb where 
Ravi lived were white. This is the electorate Ravi needed to win over. Not 
surprisingly, Ravi was the only person of color among the four candidates 
running in the Republican Party primary. However, Ravi’s right-wing 
political views fit well in this primarily white, upper-middle class, conser- 
vative district: pro-life, pro-second amendment, support for laws enabling 
the carrying of concealed weapons, family values, lower taxes, and health 
care benefits. 
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Interestingly, Ravi ran in a district with only two registered Sikh 
voters—this in an area a half hour’s drive from one of the largest gurd- 
waras (Sikh Temples) in the United States, with a congregation of over 
2,000 people. He chose to do this deliberately. Ravi had the option of mov- 
ing to an adjacent district with a much larger Sikh population, but he 
felt it was important to run in the hometown where he had grown up, 
despite the obvious obstacles presented by staying put. Ravi views him- 
self as American, one who wants to avail himself of all the opportunities 
available to American citizens.”! This belief was a major impetus behind 
his running for office in his home district, putting his faith in the people 
of the community in which he had been raised. 

Despite his ostensible faith in his local community’s ability to look 
past his racial and religious identity, Ravi realized that his racial and reli- 
gious uniforms would present prominent obstacles to his being elected, 
particularly with his district’s demographics. So to reach this audience, 
he relied heavily on the fact that he went to high school at the Catholic 
Marmion Military Academy, Valparasio University, which was Lutheran, 
and that he was born and raised in the United States.2* By using such 
non-threatening, recognizable points of reference as identification mark- 
ers with which to mitigate the racially and religiously-informed appre- 
hensions he would receive from the people he would be encountering in 
the Republican Party, Ravi hoped to alleviate their xenophobic reactions. 
Whenever he met with these political leaders, he would always begin by 
emphasizing that he was born in the United States. This was important 
to assuage their apprehensions he said, “because by looking at me, I look 
like a foreigner [to them].”2 From the beginning, race and religion were 
necessarily central factors in forming his political strategies. 


Reaching Out to the South Asian American Community 


Ravi’s success in energizing the South Asian American community dur- 
ing his campaign illustrates a broader trend among second generation 
South Asian Americans of all ethno-religious backgrounds. To this point, 
the vast majority of South Asian Americans have not entered the United 
States political process in substantial numbers—often not voting, and 
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rarely making political contributions. Obviously, notable exceptions exist, 
but this remains the prevailing inclination. First generation South Asian 
American immigrants have focused their energies largely on establishing 
themselves professionally and financially in a foreign country, and are 
historically more likely to show interest in the political situation of their 
country of origin than their new homes. Thus, they were unable to pro- 
vide their children with the entrée into political life so often offered to the 
nation’s current top political leaders by their parents. 

However, the second generation has widely realized the importance 
of political activity to their personal and professional lives, the same way 
Dalip Singh Saund and his compatriots did decades earlier during the 
exclusion era. As they continue to integrate themselves into the American 
society in which they were raised, they increasingly crave an important 
role in American political life. They want their educational, occupational, 
and financial achievement—which, in general, has been impressive—to 
translate into commensurate political clout for their communities, a goal 
they are pursuing in far higher numbers than their immigrant parents. 

This is hardly surprising when considering the historical similari- 
ties between this trend and that which characterized most white ethnic 
groups earlier in American history. Asian Americans have historically 
not been able to be judged by this standard, because of the decades of 
racist legislation the United States used to keep them in subservience to 
whites as cheap, pliable, and temporary labor, instead of members of the 
polity. However, the second generation of South Asian Americans from 
the post-1965 migration, usually politicized during their college years, are 
often quite active politically. They are looking forward to, and working 
towards, a future in which they can enter into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can political life. 

In order to convince members of the Sikh and general South Asian 
American communities to donate to his campaign, Ravi cast his cam- 
paign as a first political step for the entire community. Whenever he 
spoke to community members and groups, he explained that the com- 
munity needed to get involved in the political process in order to thrive 
in this country. Ravi took pride in the fact that his campaign politically 
activated and empowered people who had never before voted in their 
lives. His political education, urging, and influence spurred several South 
Asian Americans in the Chicago area to register and become involved in 
the American political process for the first time. He told the story of one 
Indian doctor who sent him a $501 contribution, and told him that he and 
his wife went to register for the first time, “because they wanted to make 
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sure they could vote for me.” Unfortunately, they were unable to do so 
because they did not live in his district. “It was funny... and it was touch- 
ing at times,” remembers Ravi.?+ 

Ravi, although working to build a broad campaign, did target the vari- 
ous South Asian communities in his area, some of which had tremendous 
antagonisms between them. This wariness sometimes even carried over to 
the dealings of members of these communities with Ravi, because of his 
visible religious identity. Nonetheless, he worked diligently to bridge the 
gap between various South Asian American communities. For instance, 
he explained how he, “went to the Indian independence day parade, then 
I would go to the Pakistani Day parade, and then I would go to the Ban- 
gladeshi events.” The members of these various ethnic communities, 
within the broader South Asian American community in the region, have 
reached the point of critical constituent mass that essentially precludes 
their participation in most of the cultural and nationalist events of their 
fellow South Asian expatriates. Ravi’s efforts to transcend national and 
ethnic boundaries within the South Asian American community are nota- 
ble for their ingenuity and novel approach. 

During the campaign, Ravi visited a masjid (Muslim house of worship) 
to pray with members of the local Muslim community, not only to garner 
their support, but to take affirmative measures to break down barriers 
and misperceptions that South Asian Muslims may have had about their 
Sikh neighbors. The visit to the Islamic sacred site came about when a 
Muslim neighbor, whose sons Ravi had grown up with, told Ravi that “‘A 
lot of the Muslims [in the area] really don’t know you. Our family knows 
you and knows you're a good kid... but a lot of them don’t know who you 
are, and they're a little reluctant to support you.’” “Of course that sad- 
dened me right away,” said Ravi. “Because I thought that the Muslims and 
Hindus—even though they might have been [only] fifty or seventy-five 
registered voters—we would be able to count on their votes.”?6 So Ravi 
asked his friends’ father what he would suggest as a plan to enable Ravi to 
make inroads in the local Muslim community. He replied, “‘I would have 
you come to the mosque and speak. But besides speaking, you would also 
have to pray with us before you spoke.’” Ravi, having never prayed at a 
Muslim house of worship before, was a bit apprehensive. At this moment 
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26 Through the use of database searches to look at the last names on the voter rolls, 
Ravi and his staff were able to determine if voters were Hindu or Muslim. 
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of hesitancy, Ravi reached back into his religion’s history to guide him: 
“Our founding teacher (Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith) had 
gone to Mecca [and prayed with Muslims], so I figured I should be able to 
do the same thing.”2” While at the masjid, Ravi gave a speech in which he 
emphasized the similarities he shared with the worshippers. They found 
they could relate to him on level of being residents of a race-obsessed 
society which often failed to differentiate between its dark-skinned mem- 
bers, especially when they were visibly not Christian. 

The appeal to their similarities obviously had some effect. After the 
speech, a Muslim gas station owner, who had earlier been given Ravi’s 
campaign signs to put on his business property, approached Ravi. He 
offered the candidate an apology, explaining that when Ravi’s mother had 
dropped off campaign signs at his gas station, he had put them in the stor- 
age room instead of on the lawn of his business. He had done this because 
he did “not want to have signs of a Sikh name” at his gas station. Ravi’s 
visit to the masjid had a profound effect on this man: 


But after seeing you pray with us, and speak, and take time to come and 
reach out to our community, it would be my honor to go put up those signs 
in the gas station. In fact, can you drop by another dozen signs, so I can 
encourage my neighbors to also put them up??® 


Ravi unquestionably saw himself as obligated to his local South Asian 
community, as demonstrated during an instance when he was invited to 
speak at an Indian music concert. Although his staff had scheduled him 
to speak at a local bingo night, where he could canvass for votes, he chose 
instead to go to the concert. Ravi explicated that “it came to a point where 
I felt I had a moral obligation to take care of my community. ... I figured if 
I could even affect one person, some young kid, it would be great.”?9 

The manner in which people who had never before considered becom- 
ing political actors in the United States flocked to Ravi’s cause was both 
striking and noteworthy. Repeatedly, Ravi was extremely moved by the 
generosity displayed by virtual strangers during the campaign: “You walk 
into someone’s house,” Ravi remembers, “they open up their doors [to 
you], and they’re so filled with pride [at having you in their home]. And 
here they're helping you and giving you money—it’s a weird experience.”°° 
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The story of one Gujarati American gentleman, an absolute political neo- 
phyte, who held a fundraiser for Ravi in his home is illustrative of the 
moving manner in which people who hardly knew Ravi went out of their 
way to help him in his campaign. 


One guy wanted to host a fundraiser so badly, and his house was so small, 
and there were so many people that decided to come—over a hundred peo- 
ple—that he held the function in his garage. There were people in the drive- 
way. It was hilarious, because they’d never thrown a fundraiser before.... It 
was just amazing to me!?! 


The campaign sometimes brought out powerful emotions in members of 
the South Asian American community, which Ravi sought to politically 
activate. Many appeared to have been affected simply by the fact that 
someone they perceived as ‘one of their own’ has become such a promi- 
nent public figure in a site in which they belonged to such a miniscule 
and obscure minority group. At the Indian Independence Day parade in 
Chicago, a Hindu woman whom he had never met ran out of the crowd 
and hugged him, simultaneously showering him with a Punjabi blessing. 
“She just was filled with so much pride,” recalls Ravi with visible emotion. 
Referring to the older generation of South Asian American immigrants 
of all religious persuasions, Ravi explains: “They were happy that I was 
running for office. They were happy that I was maintaining my culture. 
And they were happy that I was maintaining my religious identity.”32 
Moments of such obvious emotion and goodwill helped sustain Ravi 
through the many difficult moments of his campaign. As he put it, “Any- 
time you can evoke a positive emotion out of someone, I think that’s an 
accomplishment.”3? Ravi’s campaign not only touched and mobilized the 
South Asian American, and more specifically Sikh American, communi- 
ties in the Chicago area, but those all over the nation. He visited dozens 
of gurdwaras around the country, trying to reach Sikh Americans with his 
message, impress upon them the historic importance of his run for office, 
and convince them to donate money to his campaign. In this regard he 
was highly successful, outraising all of his opponents by a wide margin by 
utilizing his access to the well-heeled members of the South Asian Ameri- 
can community. 
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Politically Mobilizing the Sikh American Community 


Since the Sikh American population in the United States has been around 
for such a short time, Ravi felt that they, “haven’t blossomed in the area of 
politics yet.” One of his principal goals in running for office was to bring 
his community with him into the American political process. In order 
to politically mobilize the Sikhs in his local community, from which he 
desperately needed moral and financial support as well as volunteers, 
he worked assiduously to include his community in most aspects of his 
campaign. Ravi’s run for elected office was unfolding just after then-Vice 
President Al Gore had spoken at the Hsi Lai Buddhist Temple in Monterey 
Park, California, an act for which he was roundly criticized for the com- 
mingling of religion and politics. Ravi recalled that “The Sikh community 
had been watching all this on the news. So they didn’t even want to talk 
about the campaign on the gurdwara premises. So...we had a meeting 
at the local YMCA,” to plan a fundraiser targeted at the Sikh American 
community in the Chicago area. Ravi describes the initial meeting of this 
ad-hoc coalition of Sikh Americans: 


We rented one of the meeting rooms, and we had a chalkboard, and I 
remember we basically started scribbling names on the board. Bhai Mohin- 
der Singh [the granthi of the gurdwara in Palatine, Illinois which caters to a 
large portion of the massive Chicago Sikh American community] was there 
taking notes. People were pulling out their wallets and pulling out numbers 
and names.34 


The fundraiser was held at a local Sikh-owned Indian restaurant. But 
because the cost of the dinner was more expensive than Ravi and his staff 
had anticipated, the campaign ended up losing money that night. None- 
theless, they gained invaluable experience through that error, simultane- 
ously awakening the Sikh community to the fact that one of its own was 
seeking elected office. This may have ultimately been the most powerful 
and lasting effect of that evening. Sikh Americans from both rural and 
urban backgrounds in India—groups which often do not mix socially with 
one another other even in the diaspora, and sometimes even view one 
another with distaste—were present at the fundraising event. Even Cau- 
casian converts to the Sikh faith, who ordinarily tend to remain socially 
isolated from Sikhs of Punjabi origin, attended the fundraiser.*> The event 
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was a bonding and awakening experience for the entire community, but 
particularly for those in attendance. Many of these immigrants were get- 
ting their first taste of political life in the United States, something they 
likely thought was beyond their reach in their new home. Not only did 
Ravi’s candidacy make them feel a part of the political process in their 
adopted homeland, but they learned how they could engage in Ameri- 
can politics in a much more intimate and influential manner than by 
simply voting. 

Mohinder Singh, the granthi (pastor) of the large gurdwara in the Chi- 
cago suburb of Palatine, Illinois, has known Ravi since migrating to the 
United States when Ravi was a young child. He believes that the cam- 
paign was generally a positive and important experience for the Sikhs of 
Chicago. The community religious leader observed that the exposure Sikh 
Americans in the area received was important, particularly in terms of edu- 
cating their neighbors about the outward religious uniform and identity 
of Sikhs. While Sikhs are not well known as a religious group nationally, 
particularly prior to September 11, 2001, they are especially little known 
in the Midwest. Ravi’s numerous appearances in the media offered main- 
stream Americans a positive image of their Sikh American neighbors. This 
contrasted starkly with the usually xenophobically-informed image of the 
strange ‘Other’ that many Americans hold of turban-wearing people. The 
proliferation of images of Sikhs as terrorists—which occurred both dur- 
ing the Sikh independence movement in Punjab in the 1980s and 1990s 
and after the September uth terrorist attacks—was a widespread trend 
that Ravi hoped to curtail through his run for elected office. Because of 
his ability to speak intelligently, enthusiastically, and articulately about 
and for Sikhs, Mohinder Singh considers Ravi a good representative for 
the community. He hopes Ravi’s campaign will be the first step towards 
greater involvement by Sikh Americans in the American political arena. 

Ravi’s campaign also affected Sikh Americans nationally, as he traveled 
extensively around the United States visiting many of the nation’s gurd- 
waras, seeking campaign contributions. Wherever he went, Sikhs were 
excited by the prospect of an observant, visible Sikh running for a major 
elected office in this country, and many contributed generously to his cam- 
paign. He especially had an effect on many Sikh youth he encountered, 
who saw in him a role model; someone whose success helped encourage 
them to break out of the culturally-dictated limitations on occupational 
choices considered acceptable within the community. They were among 
youth of all ethnic and racial backgrounds that Ravi was able to energize 
and motivate into getting behind his campaign. 
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Mobilizing other Racial and Ethnic Communities 


Ravi’s work at the State Treasurer’s office also paid dividends in generat- 
ing support from members of various ethnic and racialized communities. 
Vietnamese American doctors gave him a check on behalf of their com- 
munity. A Cambodian American group wanted to endorse him, but was 
unable to because they learned that a non-profit group could not engage 
in such overt political activity. Korean, Filipino, Chinese, and Japanese 
American groups and individuals also offered support to his campaign. 
As Ravi put it, “The network I had created, was converted to help me in 
the campaign. But more importantly, it gave me some respect within the 
[Asian American] communities.” Articles about Ravi appeared in Korean 
and Chinese language newspapers published in Chicago. One Chinese 
American gentleman even offered to translate all of his press releases, 
and mail them to the Chinese language newspapers. The Arab American 
community was another source of support for Ravi’s campaign, remem- 
bering his outreach to their community when he was working for the 
Treasurer. Capitalizing on his diverse contacts and the fact that he was a 
person of color running for the State Assembly, Ravi’s campaign issued a 
press release to over 260 ethnic newspapers around the country when he 
decided to run for office.36 

Ravi also took advantage of the contacts he made in European Ameri- 
can ethnic communities while working for the State Treasurer’s office. 
These connections became sources of support once he declared his politi- 
cal intentions: 


I had a lot of contacts in Chicago with the Polish community; Illinois has 
the largest Polish community outside of Warsaw. The Irish, the Italians, 
etc., a lot of these people supported me when I worked for the State Trea- 
surer’s office, so I tried to capitalize on those contacts because they knew 
people... that lived in the district.3” 


The Emergence of Race in the Campaign 


Racism and Xenophobia on the Campaign Trail 


With the current state of the nation’s racial obsession, race unfortunately 
becomes an issue in every political race in which a person of color runs 
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for office, especially when the opponent or opponents are white. This 
racialization of political campaigns is magnified exponentially when the 
candidate comes from a group outside those of the recognizable ‘flavors’ 
the American public becomes accustomed to through the mass media— 
African American, Chicano/Latino, East Asian American, or Native Ameri- 
can. When a candidate also walks around with a turban, beard, and a 
swarthy complexion, the racial focus of the political campaign is greatly 
heightened, whether explicitly or not.38 When asked if he faced any rac- 
ism during the campaign, implicit or explicit, Ravi replied, “I think I did. 
I know I did. But you know how it is. You walk into a mall and you get the 
stares, and you get the looks.... You eventually start ignoring the looks. 
My campaign staff...saw it a lot more clearly than I did. I knew I was 
going to get it anyway, so I blew it off during the campaign.”?9 

Having grown up with the curious and averse reactions to his appearance 
from members of the surrounding community, Ravi was far less sensitive 
to them than the primarily Caucasian members of the inner circle of his 
campaign staff. These staff members likely received an accelerated lesson 
in contemporary racism in America through their association with Ravi’s 
campaign. Having never experienced racism themselves, and not having 
been perceived as outsiders in the largely homogenous region where the 
campaign took place, they may have looked hard at these uncomfortable 
issues for the first time in their lives. While they certainly could have no 
semblance of an understanding of the effects of experiencing racism on a 
personal level, they likely grew to appreciate in some measure the effects, 
manifestations, and dogged persistence of present-day white racism. Rac- 
ism did abound on the campaign trail for Ravi. Many doors were slammed 
in Ravi’s face as he conducted his door-to-door rounds, canvassing for 
votes. People, who he had hoped to convince to vote for him, frustrated 
his attempts by refusing to even speak with him. In one neighborhood, 
white teenagers regaled him with taunts of ‘camel jockey’ and ‘turban- 
head,’ among other pleasantries, as he drove by while campaigning. Still, 
fortunately, blatant racism was a rare occurrence during the campaign. 

However, Ravi did relate one clearly racially-informed and extremely 
frightening incident, which could have been as tragic in its outcome as 


38 In the post-September uth world, this verity has sadly become even more true, as 
brown-skinned people have become the victims of a new form of American apartheid, 
practiced both by the state and individuals. 
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the horrific, racially-motivated violent crimes that increasingly litter our 
national news: 


I did experience [racism] on a couple of doors that I knocked on. There was 
a time in the campaign that I knocked on a door, and a gentleman came up 
to me and said, “Get off my property!” He literally had a shotgun. He had the 
shotgun at the side, and I noticed it right away. ... He asked me, “What you 
doing here?” And I said, “Sir, I’m here to ask you for your vote.”*! 


When the man blurted out that he only voted for Republicans, assuming 
that a person of color must be a Democrat, Ravi startled him by reveal- 
ing his party affiliation. The man then rudely asked, in a distinct twang, 
what Ravi had on his head. Ravi calmly explained that he was running for 
office, that he had attended a military academy—something he felt the 
man could identify with—and that he was pro-Second Amendment. Ravi 
apparently stuck a chord with the anxious man who had been so full of 
hostility and trepidation at the visible ‘Other’ approaching his property, 
because when Ravi drove by his home a week later, the man had placed 
Ravi’s campaign sign in his yard.4? This man in this instance obviously 
had an extremely negative impression of turban-wearing men, most likely 
gleaned from watching the television news broadcasts during the Iran 
Hostage Crisis in the 1970s, or more recently the Gulf War—or any other 
host of media demonizations of turban-wearing peoples of color emanat- 
ing from Hollywood. The outcome of the incident, had it occurred after 
September u, 2001, may have been frighteningly different. 

Under “normal” circumstances, how many people would greet a visitor 
at their door carrying a firearm? Undoubtedly, race and the Sikh religious 
uniform played a fundamental role in the way the man perceived Ravi, 
and subsequently acted out his bigotry. His racially informed impression 
of Ravi combined with his perverse racial logic to justify, in his mind, 
coming to his front door armed with a gun in order to greet (repel?) a 
racialized ‘Other.’ Racial logic guided his initial judgment, which proved 
erroneous after he took the time to speak with the ‘stranger’ at his door. 
The continued pervasiveness of such racially-informed deductions plagues 
American society on a much larger scale than most white Americans care 
to believe, as the reflex to engage in such behavior has become deeply 
ingrained in many Americans. 


a Ibid. 
42 Ibid. 
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Race and the Media 


The media, particularly local newspapers, played a pronounced and con- 
sequential role in the primary election that Ravi entered, exercising nota- 
ble influence in the small communities within his voting district. After 
initially being supportive of what they considered a ‘symbolic’ candidacy, 
the media honed in on Ravi after it became public that he was by far the 
biggest fundraiser among the candidates, and that he had garnered impor- 
tant and surprising endorsements. Subsequent media attacks placed a tre- 
mendous burden on the campaign. 

A splash of publicity accompanied Ravi’s announcement of his can- 
didacy on September 23, particularly since he was the first candidate to 
declare his intention to run for the vacated seat. The tenor of the two 
pieces in smaller local papers, The Beacon News and The Kane County 
Chronicle, was positive, as they highlighted his appeal and challenge to 
the electorate to look beyond his visibly Sikh identity, as well as his youth 
and lack of political experience. Both articles also pointed out that Ravi 
had been advised by many to remove his turban if he hoped to succeed 
in American politics. However, as quoted in the Kane County Chronicle, he 
confidently conveys that: “ ‘I’m challenging the system right off the bat.... 
You have to be proud of your identity.”43 By taking such a position, Ravi 
put faith in his conviction that the people of his home district would look 
beyond his ostensible difference and vote for him based on their assess- 
ment of his individual attributes. Both stories carried a photograph of the 
young turban-wearing political candidate, giving his electorate an early 
image of what a Sikh American looked like. 

The next batch of publicity for Ravi accompanied a surprising endorse- 
ment from the mayor of the town of Geneva, Tom Coughlin. Ravi enacted 
quite a coup when he secured Mayor Coughlin’s support. When they first 
sat down to talk, Mayor Coughlin immediately expressed his apprehen- 
sion over Ravi running for office while wearing a turban. The Mayor 
recalls the conversation: 


Very early on in that conversation, I told him that I had concerns... for 
him because of the turban. I think I probably said, ‘You gotta lose the tur- 
ban.’ Because Geneva’s basically a white, conservative town. ... I would say 


43 Mark Foster, “Singh announce bid for state representative,” Kane County Chronicle, 
September 24, 1997. 
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the minorities are probably no more than one or two percent [of the city’s 
population].44 


Despite Mayor Coughlin’s initial apprehension, Ravi was able to win him 
to his way of thinking, and enlist him among his supporters. Mayor Cough- 
lin developed great respect for the young Sikh American political novice, 
explaining, “I admire him for the courage of his convictions.”45 

As Ravi became more successful in securing funding and endorse- 
ments, he was taken more seriously by the media and his opponents, 
and eventually became the target of the dirtiest political attacks of the 
campaign. To make matters worse, the local media often reflected the 
bigotry of many of the Republicans in Ravi’s community, some of whom 
angrily confronted Mayor Coughlin after his endorsement of Ravi. While 
not all as dramatic or fearfully ignorant as the man who answered his 
door armed with a shotgun, a large portion of the locals in the affluent 
and comfortable ‘vanilla suburb’ saw change as bad, and electing a non- 
white as absurd. The media turning on him forced Ravi to confront the 
ugly realities of racism in American politics. 

Beginning with the articles announcing Mayor Coughlin’s endorsement, 
a notable shift occurred in the tenor of articles about the political novice. 
No longer was his celebrated as a symbolic political candidacy with no 
chance of victory, and as an example that purportedly represented the 
Republican party’s newly open approach to the non-whites it had delib- 
erately excluded for decades—and often used as a political instrument 
to secure white votes through appeals to irrational fears and bigotry. On 
January 31, 1998, just 10 days after the announcement of Mayor Coughlin’s 
endorsement, the media-based assault on Ravi began with a piece in the 
Beacon News entitled “Candidate has voted just once.” It began with the 
following: “Ravi Singh is asking for your vote. But the 25-year-old candi- 
date for state representative admits he has exercised the right only once 
in his life.”46 On balance, the article did offer the following defense from 
Ravi to the legitimate criticism he received: 


Singh said school and work made it difficult to find time to vote. In 1995, 
he received a master’s degree in political science from Northwestern Uni- 
versity—zooming through a two-year program in nine months, he said. He 
worked most recently for the state treasurer, and the job required a regular 


44 Personal interview with Tom Coughlin, July 27, 1999. 
45 Ibid. 
46 Tom Parisi, “Candidate has voted just once,” Beacon News, January 31, 1998. 
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commute to downtown Chicago and other travel. Singh also said the absen- 
tee balloting process is complicated.*” 


Ravi’s failure to register while working in the capital, utilize his right to 
vote absentee, or to make time to vote later in his working life certainly 
was a major weakness in his attempt to portray himself as a new face who 
could initiate political change. Naturally, his opponents hammered him 
publicly for these lapses of judgment. The article’s author pushed Ravi’s 
strongest refutations to the end of the piece: 


Singh’s voting record also might seem incongruous with his push to regis- 
ter voters, particularly young people. But Singh said he is like many young 
people who only begin to realize the importance of voting.*8 


Even when proffering this evidently honest and understandable explana- 
tion, Ravi offered another defensive response which likely detracted from 
his public persona: “Having voted once by the age of 25, ‘probably is ahead 
of the game a little bit.’” 

Less than a week later, things became much uglier in the local media. 
On February 5, articles with stunning material appeared in both The 
Geneva Republican and the Beacon News. Both featured Ravi decrying 
rumors questioning his American citizenship and residency in his district, 
with the Beacon News writing: 


Ravi Singh wants to put an end to rumors that have plagued his campaign 
for months. “In some instances, my citizenship has been called into ques- 
tion by anonymous rumor-mongers despite the fact that I was born in this 
country and raised in Illinois.... I have recently been asked to prove my 
residency in this district despite the fact that my placement on the ballot 
could have been challenged if I were not a resident,” said Singh. He blamed 
his opponents and their supporters for perpetrating the rumors and called 
upon them to ‘take the high road’.*9 


Considering the salience of race and religion in contemporary American 
society, and, of course, politics, as detailed through much of this chapter, 
the circulation of rumors questioning Ravi’s citizenship should not be too 
much of a surprise. To believe that these issues would not arise in an 
election in which a non-white non-Christian sought to represent a primar- 
ily white, conservative, Christian enclave seems naive. Still, the blatant 


47 Parisi. 

48 Parisi. 

49 Tom Parisi, “Singh responds to ‘rumors’ about his residency,” Beacon News, February 
5, 1998. 
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manipulation of these divisive factors for base political gain against a can- 
didate who was virtually unknown, in such a low-level election, appears 
somewhat extraordinary. 

Both newspaper articles also announced that Ravi had garnered two 
impressive and potentially important new endorsements from local politi- 
cal leaders: 


Singh also received the endorsement of Ellis Van Meter, village president 
of Montgomery [one of the communities in Ravi’s electoral district]. Van 
Meter sent out a letter to all his constituents explaining why he endorsed 
Singh.... Van Meter wrote in his letter, “Ravi is a well-educated, young yet 
mature, natural leader with experience in state government procedures. He 
is a proud American that is community-minded and has strong family val- 
ues. He will equally represent all groups.” Singh also received the endorse- 
ment of Aurora 2nd Ward Alderman Bill Cross.5° 

Cross said he was “courted by many people to support the other candi- 
dates. Since it was well known that Ravi was my friend, the conversation 
always ended with, ‘Kane County Republicans won't nominate a minority.’ 
Someone has to stand up and say no to this kind of thinking,” Cross said.... 
“This is the first time I’ve ever come out and backed a candidate,” Van Meter 
said. “I just feel strongly about his credentials.”>! 


Revealingly, the true contraint on Ravi’s political aspirations in suburban 
Chicago was raised by one of Ravi’s Caucasian friends. Bill Cross, who 
made an admirable stand against the bigotry deeply and perceptibly 
entrenched in his local community and political party, identified the rac- 
ism within the county—even among its educated leadership—and took 
a principled stand against it. That, sadly, is all too rare an occurrence in 
local political races in primarily white American communities, regardless 
of their location or position on the political spectrum. As with whiteness 
in American society, race is either invisible or forcibly erased in politi- 
cal discourse within the increasingly segregated communities in which 
most white Americans reside. In such areas, ‘minority issues’ are often 
shunted aside as unimportant for the majority, perpetuating the amnesia 
many Americans continue to exhibit regarding the centrality of race in 
the American psyche and in our collective national history. 

By this time, Ravi had also proven himself quite adept at securing 
endorsements from local officials who were willing to meet him to dis- 
cuss his qualifications and position on the issues. Time and again, Ravi 


50 Op. cit. Fornell. 
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demonstrated how skilled he was at gathering support for his campaign 
from several types of constituents. This occurred not only among individu- 
als and political leaders, but through corporate sponsorship. For example, 
Ravi was able to gain the support of the owner of the local Domino’s Pizza 
restaurant, enabling his campaign headquarters to receive free pizza from 
the establishment. In fact, in the last days before the primary, every delivery 
the store made was emblazoned with one of Ravi’s campaign stickers.5? 

On February 9, the Daily Herald printed a lengthy and vicious attack 
on Ravi entitled, “Who is candidate Ravi Singh? Answers found beyond 
resume,”°? the first of two it would publish in the final five weeks before 
the primary. It contained the following provocative opening, singling out 
Ravi among the candidates: 


Ravi Singh grabbed the spotlight away from three other state legislative can- 
didates this week with the news that he raised $66,ooo—more than twice 
that of his closest competitor—and criticisms about his voting history and 
residency. In an instant, Singh went from being perceived as a 25-year- 
old Aurora political neophyte slinging out press releases almost daily, to 
a serious candidate who’s drawing slings and arrows from some of his 
opponents. 


The article then asked, “Beyond the racial symbolism, however, lies an 
important question: Who is Ravneet “Ravi” Singh?” The ‘answer’ to this 
query was elucidated in the following wording: 


A close examination reveals that he’s a politically conservative, extremely 
well-polished twentysomething who seems able to get people to support 
him based on sheer will. Singh is also determined, as evidenced by his sail- 
ing through a two-year Northwestern University graduate school program in 
just nine months. He also has the state’s hottest conservative GOP consul- 
tant working on his campaign, even if Singh isn’t exactly clear on what that 
consultant is doing for him. 

But that closer look also reveals that Singh is prone to pad his resume 
a bit, doesn’t always have a firm grasp of the issues and is vulnerable to 
accusations that he’s a carpetbagger who moved into the district solely to 
run for office. 


The Daily Herald piece is the first media article during the campaign to 
refer directly about the potential role of race in any appreciable fashion, 
limited though it was. In addition to the reference to ‘racial symbolism’ 


52 Personal interview with Ravi Singh, August 1, 1999. 
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above, the piece also asserted: “His religion requires him to wear a turban 
and full beard, neither of which are hallmarks for successful politicians 
in the modern age.” Even the few sentences cited above demonstrate the 
hostile tone that pervades the article, as well as the author's transparent 
need to resort to illegitimate and outdated criticisms of Ravi in an effort 
to damage his candidacy. 

To begin with, the voting history and residency issues are being raised 
despite Ravi having acknowledged the error he made in not voting sev- 
eral days earlier, and having publicly repented for doing so; and the well 
known fact that he could not have been on the ballot had he not fulfilled 
the legal residency requirements. In addition, the claim that “Singh isn’t 
exactly clear on what that consultant is doing for him” attempts to recycle 
old news and give it a malevolent new spin. Mr. Thacker initially worked 
for Ravi on a volunteer basis, but they formalized their relationship before 
Ravi announced his candidacy. To imply that Mr. Thacker did anything 
other than what a normal consultant would do is not only unethical, 
when no evidence is presented to back it up, but basically hearsay and 
gossip being passed off as ‘news.’ 

The author, Eric Krol, apparently based this distortion on the following 
intentionally misread interview: 


When asked what Thatcher is doing for the campaign, Singh tries to change 
the subject. “I don’t know. Ask Jimmy that. I don’t know what he’s doing,” 
Singh said. 

Thacker called himself Singh’s “general consultant” who “advises Ravi on 
nearly every aspect of the campaign’. 


Mr. Krol clearly received a lucid answer about Mr. Thacker’s role in Ravi’s 
campaign. Still, he attempts to introduce ambiguity to the issue in his 
effort to revile Ravi. Moreover, for Mr. Krol to suggest that Ravi is able to 
gain endorsements “based on sheer will” sells short the candidate’s other 
characteristics, not to mention the intellects of the political leaders who 
backed him. Ravi’s personal qualifications and abilities, as well as his 
experience in state government, are dismissed as possible rationale for a 
reasonable and fair-minded person to back Ravi’s candidacy, laying bare 
Mr. Krol’s bias and intent. The author simply seems intent on stirring up 
negative publicity against Ravi and implanting a powerful shade of doubt 
about him in the minds of the electorate—hardly the role of a journalist. 
His remark about turbans and beards not being “hallmarks for success- 
ful politicians in the modern age” also appeared mean-spirited, instead 
of being intended to highlight and condemn the xenophobia so deeply 
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entrenched in white America, particularly in the more homogeneous 
communities in our nation. 

Mr. Krol goes on to paint Ravi as a well-heeled candidate with an unfair 
advantage; incongruously, because of money he raised legally. For instance, 
the piece reveals that Ravi has “a highly paid political consultant,” who 
was paid nearly half the amount of the total money raised by Ravi’s near- 
est fundraising competitor. Mr. Krol then pulls out the race card: 


The vast majority of the money came from family friends across the country, 
with Singh explaining that his Sikh faith means he has “a lot of uncles and 
aunties.” That news, in part, led to criticism and a second look from some 
of his opponents.5+ 


Here, Mr. Krol raises the specter of a non-white, non-Christian group of 
wealthy outsiders pouring money into the locality of the election and 
possibly playing a decisive role in the outcome. Not only does the writer 
employ this racialized scenario to stir white fears, but he also implies that 
money raised because of one’s family connections is somehow improper. 
One wonders if his tone would have been so deprecating if discussing 
the nearby candidacies of former Vice-President and Indiana Senator 
Dan Quayle, who benefited to a far greater extent from family wealth and 
power. Could a racial double standard be at work? 

Replicating this tactic, Mr. Krol, in a piece published thirteen days prior 
to the election, transparently attempts to raise reservations among the 
white, conservative electorate in Ravi’s district, who already were well 
aware of his racial and religious difference: 


With less than two weeks to go until the March 17 primary, political rookie 
Ravi Singh has raised more than twice the money of his closest competi- 
tor.... Most of the money came in large chunks from family and friends 
around the country. For example, S.V. Singh of Orange, Calif., gave $1,001 
and Prithviipal Singh Likhari of Sugarland, Texas, contributed $1,000.55 


Mr. Krol deviously found a way to introduce the trepidation accompany- 
ing the mention or presence of race—in this case with actors who were 
both non-white and non-Christian—into the discussion without being 
overtly racial. All the insinuations accompanying Ravi’s fundraising suc- 
cess appeared in print despite the fact that the candidate who was second 
in the amount of money raised, Patrick Jaeger, had loaned himself over 
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sixty percent of his campaign war chest. This, apparently, was not an issue 
worth discussing in Mr. Krol’s writings—a revelatory tidbit of evidence in 
attempting to discern this reporter's personal agenda. 

While Mr. Krol’s piece does singularly raise race, it does not treat the 
topic as an issue worthy of analysis and serious consideration. His view- 
point towards racial issues is informed by a decidedly limited and sim- 
plistic paradigm of thought about race in American life. He reduces the 
potential influence of race and racism in the political contest to an oppor- 
tunity for Ravi to become the first person of his racial background to win 
a seat in the Illinois House, without engaging in the more intellectually 
rigorous and potentially unpopular undertaking of interrogating the rea- 
sons for the exclusion of Asian Americans from the governing process. 
Furthermore, Mr. Krol’s articles proffer a perplexing attack on Ravi, espe- 
cially in light of his inexperience and relative anonymity—until one takes 
the factors of racial and religious difference into account. 

Mr. Thacker, a veteran conservative political consultant, was stunned 
by the oppositional approach taken by segments of the local media. With 
Ravi such a tremendous underdog, Mr. Thacker expected the media to 
be far more supportive of Ravi’s bid for office,5° grossly underestimat- 
ing the deep-seated nature of racism in the primarily white media and 
voting public. While the local and national ethnic press was predictably 
supportive, the mainstream media questioned his credentials and even 
circulated fallacious rumors about him, at times reviving rumors which 
had been previously discredited. Obviously, the Daily Herald was the most 
unbalanced of the newspapers, but the media generally reflected a tenor 
of discomfort with the turban-wearing candidate. 

Ravi’s success in achieving his campaign fundraising goal of $150,000 
not only drew the ire of the local media, but also his opponents. The 
media and Ravi’s opponents painted an erroneous picture of the dona- 
tions coming from Ravi’s family friends, portraying it as if he were try- 
ing to buy the election with outsider money. In actuality, about half the 
money Ravi raised came from within the State, while rest came from pri- 
marily Sikh (and other South Asian) contributors across the nation.5” All 
the funds raised by the campaign were collected in strict accordance with 
campaign finance regulations, so complaints by opponents were no more 
than jealous resentment, or possibly something worse. In the January 
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filing, around two months before the primary election, Ravi had already 
raised around three times as much as his nearest competitor. This was in 
accord with the formula Ravi had come up with during his Master's thesis 
research, which stated that an Asian American running for office against a 
Caucasian would need to raise three times as much money ‘to overcome 
the ethnicity issue.’ Ravi reveals, “We didn’t want to use race as an issue 
in this campaign, and I didn’t want to manipulate it to benefit me either. 
If my opponents wanted to bring it up, I thought it would do them more 
harm than good... just because I have faith in the people.” However Ravi’s 
opponents did not need to raise the issue, as the local media picked up on 
it and employed various forms of racially coded language to target Ravi, 
likely doing great damage to his hopes of winning the election. 


Conclusion 


As expected from a political novice saddled with the notable handicap of 
prominent racial and religious differences from the vast majority of the 
electorate, Ravi came in last among the four candidates seeking the nom- 
ination in the local G.O.P. primary. The winner, Tim Schmitz, received 
31.9% of the 12,682 votes cast. Ravi won approximately 15.5% of the votes, 
finishing far behind the third place finisher, who won 22.6% of the votes. 
Despite the humbling loss, Ravi felt he gained a great deal of invaluable 
experience from the campaign and did not regret running: 


I had paid my time in State Government, [although] a lot of people felt I 
should have done more time in State Government. [They thought] maybe I 
was too ambitious, too quickly. But I never looked at it as being ambitious. 
I looked at it as the right time and the right place, and this was something 
that I had to do. I always wanted to run for office.5® 


While Ravi displayed a remarkable amount of faith in the people of the 
community in which he had been raised, and deliberately chose to run in 
his virtually all-white district, his election experience certainly must have 
been sobering in some respects. After his political success in the micro- 
cosm of college, the indifference and outright hostility he endured from 
white conservatives and elements of the media must have been jarring at 
times. His campaign experience demonstrated conclusively that his local 
community had a long way to go before they would be able to look past a 
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political candidate’s racial and religious identity to his essential character 
and qualifications. 

The color-blindness that so many Republicans insist upon when dis- 
cussing issues such as affirmative action and college legacy admissions 
is, sadly, nowhere to be found in the trenches of the American political 
landscape. Proponents of such color-blindness deal with the concept only 
in the broad, abstract realm of social programs which seek to alleviate the 
burden of racial discrimination in contemporary American society, instead 
of the concrete world of often clandestine, obfuscated white bigotry. Can- 
didacies such as Ravi’s bring to the surface the latent resentments and 
uneasiness many white Americans continue to harbor towards racialized 
minorities, even those belonging to an alleged ‘model minority.’ 

Ravi’s strategy for appealing to the constituents of his district can be 
termed unassimilated conformism. This approach attempts to mitigate 
the discomfort the white, heavily Christian electorate derives from a 
candidate’s observable racial and religious difference by superimposing 
and projecting an ultra-patriotic image, sometimes to the point of excess. 
Apparently, identifying closely and ostentatiously with the American 
flag and the ‘American way of life’ is the bare minimum required from 
a non-Christian racialized minority running for elected office in much of 
the United States. Outwardly, Ravi obviously appeared quite foreign to 
many of his constituents. To counteract this, Ravi’s political campaign 
sought to emphasize various markers of reassuring recognition in their 
outreach. Most significantly, Ravi was represented as a patriotic American 
born and raised in the United States, in order to counter his perceived 
‘foreignness.’ The red, white, and blue coloring prominently figuring in 
his campaign literature reflected and propagated this strategic theme. In 
addition, although he was clearly non-Christian, Ravi’s campaign worked 
hard to convey the sense that he had emanated from a Christianity-laden 
background: he went to a Catholic high school, which was also a military 
institution, and attended a Lutheran college. Of the utmost import in this 
tactic was conveying a sense of comfort with Ravi to the electorate, people 
who otherwise likely viewed him as totally unrecognizable and ostensibly 
foreign. 

The unfortunate derivative of such a strategy is the manner in which 
it further submerges the unresolved bigotry within the white populace. 
Without addressing the deep-seated racism that impels the use of such a 
myopic, flattening representation by a candidate of color, the malevolent 
racial obsession of most Americans can never be deconstructed. Unas- 
similated conformism never questions why a candidate of color should 
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have to wrap herself or himself in the American flag and its colors in order 
to prove their loyalty to the nation of his or her birth. It never interrogates 
the underlying racism in significant segments of white America which is 
the root cause of so many ills in contemporary society. In essence, unas- 
similated conformism relies on the goodwill of the bigoted white elec- 
torate ‘accepting’ the candidate—despite his ‘peculiar’ difference—and 
by extension, his ethnic/racial group. Consequently, this approach to 
electoral power ultimately reinscribes white supremacy upon the elector- 
ate, as the characteristics which distinguish a candidate from the major- 
ity undoubtedly represent a central issue in the campaign, yet one that 
remains unspoken and virtually invisible in the campaign’s—and soci- 
ety’s—thetorical discourse. 

Ultimately, the candidate of color has no choice but to adopt this mode 
of denial about the centrality of race when campaigning in a white milieu. 
To raise the issues of racism and racialization in American society or 
within the electorate would invite widespread disapprobation from many 
who, ironically, would decry the apparent racialization of the campaign. 
Of course, due to the presence of a racialized minority in the field of can- 
didates, the political contest is already thoroughly racialized, as illustrated 
by Ravi's run for office. 

During his campaign, Ravi must have seen that theories of political 
science—such as his projection in his M.A. thesis that an Asian American 
candidate would need a three-to-one advantage in fundraising in order to 
overcome the obstacles of racial and ethnic difference—do not necessar- 
ily translate into real life success. No amount of money could insulate him 
from the white-dominated local media’s attacks. In fact, his monetary suc- 
cess likely played a role in his demonization by the local media. Similarly, 
Ravi’s funding advantage was not able to appreciably dent the inherent 
discomfort towards his appearance of the white Republicans from whom 
he sought votes. While his run for office certainly represented a significant 
first step for the Sikh American community, akin to that made by other 
ethnic and racialized groups whose members ran and lost before winning, 
the reality of how few votes he was able to attract after running such a 
proficient campaign must have been disquieting. 

Ravi’s candidacy and the often positive publicity it generated, were seen 
by many as a boon to the community at large. As a result, Ravi’s campaign 
not only politically energized the Sikh American community wherever he 
visited, but he enabled the entree of many Sikh and South Asian Ameri- 
cans into the American political process for the first time, either through 
voting or contributing to his campaign. This fulfilled one of his primary 
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goals for entering public service: helping to lead his community to become 
actively involved in the American political process. Notably, his notions 
of ‘community’ were broad and inclusive, as one would expect from a 
person who has shown such a commitment to fostering and celebrating 
diversity in his own life. From seeking diverse counsel while president of 
the student body in college, to the creation of a department in the State 
Treasurer's office which helped reach out to underserved communities 
of color, to the manner in which he ran his campaign, Ravi clearly saw 
the intrinsic possibilities and potential of the American experiment with 
multicultural and multiracial democracy. As Ravi noted, his maintenance 
of his cultural and religious heritage generated a considerable amount of 
pride in many community members. Not only did they imagine, for the 
first time, the possibility of being represented by someone who looked 
like them—although this visualization was certainly tempered by a prag- 
matic recognition of the symbolic nature of Ravis candidacy—but they 
may have also felt, for the first time, a part of the American polity. 

As a result of the powerful effect it had upon youth, particularly Sikh 
American youth, the most significant effects of Ravis campaign may 
remain in gestation for years. Ravi was a role model to many young South 
Asian Americans, who saw in him the possibilities of what they could 
achieve in the United States, while retaining their religious and cultural 
identities. He encouraged them to follow their interests and dreams when 
choosing a life path, even if it led them in a direction not traditionally 
favored by South Asian immigrant parents. 

Although Ravi fared poorly in the primary election, he received far more 
votes than anyone would have imagined, considering that he was running 
in a Republican primary with a constituency that was over 90% Cauca- 
sian. He ran a remarkably innovative race to counter the initial deficit he 
began with, as a result of his maintenance of his Sikh religious uniform. 
He also showed great promise as a fundraiser. Ultimately, Ravi’s candi- 
dacy may be seen as an example of the classic American route to gaining 
political power for racialized minorities, who need to run candidates that 
lose in order for one of them to eventually win. By running and losing, 
Ravi blazed a path for others who will succeed. In his first run for office, 
Ravi learned a great deal about campaigns and politics, knowledge he is 
sure to put to good use in his next run for office. That campaign promises 
to be an equally interesting case study of Sikh and South Asian American 
politics in the United States. 
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PART THREE 


SPACE: LOCATING DIASPORIC EXPERIENCES 


THE OTHER SIKHS: BRIDGING THEIR DIASPORA 


Himadri Banerjee 


I Introduction 


In course of the last one hundred years, Sikhs have become a global folk. 
Wide-ranging transnational ties have led to many significant changes 
in their lifestyle and institutional practices. Numerous cyber-sites point 
out diasporic Sikhs’ deep interest and anxiety regarding their homeland 
(Punjab) and those living there. However, their enthusiasm regarding Sikhs 
residing in different Indian locations beyond Punjab is not similarly reflected 
in web pages. These Indian-Sikhs, as one may group them for convenience 
of discussion, often miss their attention and stand beyond any scholarly 
inquiry. Marginalized in their Punjabi homeland, their contributions to 
the evolution of Sikhism remain a neglected area of Sikh Studies.! 

This essay reconsiders the notion of ‘diaspora’ for charting the process 
of their dispersal, migration, and settlement in the subcontinent beyond 
Punjab. It outlines how numerous Sikh communities grew up in faraway 
places under dissimilar conditions. Generally speaking, the further one 
travels from Punjab, the smaller the number of Sikhs becomes.? In spite of 
their numerical insignificance, they continue to maintain imagined or real 
links with their Punjabi home. These links are communicated in many 
voices from Mandi (Himachal Pradesh) to Moreh (Manipur). This essay 
attempts to discern and to document these multifaceted and polyvocalic 
diasporic tunes. 

At the intersection of these voices is the notion of living in one location 
while longing for another place. It is resonated in migrants’ enthusiasm to 
reconstruct the society they had left behind. While living in a territory not 
of their origin (des paraya), they are keen to preserve their Sikh identity 
and recollections of Punjab. Instead of projecting these scattered sites as 


1 For low opinion of a section of Punjabi-Sikhs (i.e. those Sikhs who are from Punjab, 
whose mother tongue is Punjabi, and who respect their distinct social code of conduct) 
regarding Indian-Sikhs, see Tejinder, Wah Mera Chehra, (New Delhi: National Publishing 
House, 1990), 133-39. 

2 Jayanta Kumar Bantia, Census of India, 2001 The First Report on Religion Data Abstract, 
(New Delhi: Registrar General & Census Commissioner, India, n.d.), xxxiv. 
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mutation or mimicry of their transnational self, this essay reviews how 
they recreate Punjab in different parts of India. 

While recognizing their near all India extension, the present study 
focuses on a few selected locations in Assam, Bihar, Meghalaya, Odisha, 
and West Bengal so that Sikhs of these specific sites could be rigorously 
scrutinized. Instead of extending the scope of the enquiry to those regions 
which were earlier either parts of undivided Punjab (1966) or still shar- 
ing boundaries with it, the proposed plan embraces a block of territory 
located within the Indian subcontinent, yet far away from Punjab. In their 
new settlements, Sikhs, separated from one another by language and cul- 
ture, sought to recreate Punjab through their food, lifestyle, dress, and 
many other things. The natural home that was earlier in rural Punjab is 
no longer restricted there. It was carried to and redesigned in different 
urban centres of India. These locations become their home away home 
and communicate some kind of liminal position, betwixt and between— 
not severed from Punjab, nor fully integrated into the new space. Subse- 
quently, with the arrival of women and the birth of a new generation, the 
social profile of these sojourners transformed into minority communities. 
They sought to preserve their ethno-religious identity by reconstructing 
various institutions and organizations that they associated with their Pun- 
jabi homeland. In their new home, they never tired of underlining the 
community’s affiliation with Sikhism, but it sometimes locked them into 
a production of tension. Their attempt to represent the authentic Sikh 
voice where regional diversities prevailed gave rise to numerous fault lines 
within the community. This was particularly the case by those who pre- 
sented alternative trajectories in the teachings of Sikh Gurus. Thus these 
new Sikh localities outside Punjab were the sites of complex encounter 
and exchange. As such, they are both an integral part of the history of 
those regions as well as an account of the community's link with home 
and its dispersion within India. 


Il Sikh ‘Diasporas’ in India? 


This essay is concerned with these Sikhs in their new home. It appropri- 
ates the notion of a Sikh diaspora to include those living in India but away 
from Punjab. To many it may suggest a sense of deviation from diaspora’s 
transnational settings. Diaspora is “a pretty scattered concept”? which 


3 Salman Rushdie, Imaginary Homelands: Essays and Criticism 1981-1991, (London: 
Granta Books in association with Penguin Books India, 1991), 17. 
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can be seen as much from Thane as from Tatanagar. Does not the pro- 
posed bridging between the transnational Sikh experiences with those of 
their dispersal in India suggest an extension of the existing Sikh diaspora 
paradigm? Does it not offer one-fifth of the Sikh population,* with their 
historical antecedents of residence in different parts of India, a space 
which is neglected in the web sites mentioned above? Does this diaspora 
not deserve an account of its dispersal which had its beginning in pre- 
colonial period? The answers to questions such as these may explain why, 
for example, a section of these Sikhs prefer to revere the hukamnamas 
(orders) of the Patna takhat (a secular seat of power) situated in eastern 
India, as against those issued from their Punjab counterparts. 

It would be inappropriate to characterize these Sikh sites as the “infra- 
national and transnational Others of the nation state’.5 As opposed to 
the ‘forced dispersal’ of the classical diaspora representation of the Jews, 
here the voluntary nature of Sikh migration constitutes its important sig- 
nature tune.® The migrants remain their own key narrators, voicing vibrant 
links with home from dissimilar Indian corners. As these Sikhs grew up in 
the midst of non-Sikh communities, they learned to live with the social 
preferences, religious beliefs, and political aspirations of their neighbours. 
Such ‘bending’ did not make them forgetful of the core tenets of their 
Sikhism. Like overseas Sikhs, their Indian counterparts are also vibrating 
with a Punjabi melody without being unaware of ‘new cultural alliances’ 
with local landscape.’ It is encoded in migrants’ longing for home, percep- 
tions of heterogeneity, hierarchy, and so forth. It is also fractured, unsta- 
ble, and allegorical because time and again an immigrant has to recreate 
that Punjabi meolody through his or her journey down memory lane. 

Internal dispersion of these Sikhs, their beginning, distribution, social 
composition, mechanism, meaning, etc. are some major issues awaiting 
historian’s intervention. If one goes by the community’s literary sources, 
there are materials pointing out brisk activities of Sikh sangats (congre- 
gations) in different parts of India during the pre-colonial period.* These 


4 J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, The New Cambridge History of India, 11.3, Revised 
Edition (New Delhi: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 1 and 220. 

5 Khaching Tololyan, “The Nation-State and its Others: In Lieu of a Preface”, Diaspora: 
A Journal of Transnational Studies, 1/1 (1991): 3-7. 

6 Pal Ahluwalia, “Inventing Home: (Re)Membering the Nation”, Sikh Formations: Reli- 
gion, Culture, Theory, 2/2 (2006): 103-14. 

7 Tony Ballantyne, Between Colonialism and Diaspora: Sikh Cultural Formation in an 
Imperial World, (New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2007), 134-35. 

8 Ganda Singh, Hukamnameh, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1993); Sabinderjit Singh 
Sagar, Hukamnamas of Guru Tegh Bahadur: A Historical Study, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev 
University, 2002). 
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habitats were initially small centres of trade populated by a diversity of 
ethnic groups. Early history of Sikh settlement at some of these sites goes 
back to the seventeenth century when their transnational journeys were 
not envisaged. 

These pre-colonial migrants and their sites resonate with the early Sikh 
tradition of the Udasi and Nanakpanthi religious beliefs and practices. A 
sizable number of these men belonged to some medieval ascetic-warrior 
groups? who arrived at these sites while on their routine pilgrimage or 
on other ‘secular’ activities scattered beyond Punjab. Their long eastward 
journeys overlapped with some of the important overland trade arteries 
and sacred places situated along the river Ganga and beyond. Some of 
them were long distance traders and pilgrims who were aware of differ- 
ent market centres as well as sacred places situated outside Punjab. Their 
periodic journeys as far as Assam linked Punjab with the Indian socio- 
cultural network. 


I Pre-colonial Sikh Movement and Migration 


Early Sikh travellers were initially encouraged by their Gurus. They came 
out of Punjab and brought their Sikhism in dialogue with the pan-Indian 
mosaic punctuated with the settlements of yogis, pundits, qazis and others. 
Widely circulated janam-sakhi (hagiographical) sources provide a glimpse 
of these faces. Likewise, the hukamnamas of the later Gurus specify how 
a few Sikh disciples-cum-traders of Khatri caste were operating in several 
trade centres of India. These early congregations were overwhelmingly 
male dominated trading centres. In some cases though, a female presence 
has been documented.!° Being devotees of the Gurus, these early sangats 
frequently came together for kirtan (congregational singing), sat in pangat 
(in a line) and participated in langar (community kitchen). These reli- 
gious and social activities fostered unity among them." 

In spite of their remembrance of home through Gurus and other Sikh 
religious practices, they sometimes felt loneliness, alienation, and agony 
in new settlements. Hostile local receptions intensified frustration. Their 


9 Bernard S. Cohn, “The Role of Gosain Traders in the Economy of Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Century Upper India”, The Indian Economic and Social History Review 1/4 
(1965): 175-82. 

10 Sagar, Hukamnamas, 129. 

1 W.H. McLeod, Who is a Sikh? The Problem of Sikh Identity, (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1989), 7-22. 
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reactions to new environment sent unfavourable messages to Punjab. In 
their communications, the new home sometimes figured as an alien land, 
inhabited by hostile neighbours who had expertise in magic and tantric 
practices. 

Contemporary sources also indicate how these Sikhs interacted in dif- 
ferent parts of eastern and north-eastern India during the days of the 
Gurus (1469-1708). It is unlikely that their every detail was forged in Pun- 
jab and later ‘exported’ to these ‘peripheral’ locations. Initial momentum 
of setting up local sangats outside Punjab came from the Gurus. Their 
‘interactive and creative engagement’ helped to instill Sikh teachings and 
practices into the local matrix whereby it was “incorporated” into “their 
lives and cultures”.!3 With the enthusiasm and support of the Gurus, some 
of the early sanagats of Banaras“ and Patna!® came into existence. These 
centres pushed the frontiers of Sikhism further east, and the incorpora- 
tion of different social groups with varied human resources and support 
produced significant modifications in the texture of Sikhism. 

In pre-modern times, Sikhism was, therefore, not a religion exclusively 
restricted to Punjab. The presence of Sikh sangats beyond it dislodges the 
almost inviolable assumption that Sikhs are always Punjabis. Comparative 
easy accessibility owing to caste-laxity facilitated the entry of a few suc- 
cessful local traders under the Sikh banner.!® Early Sikh migrants trans- 
formed Sikhism as an important vehicle for local mobilization. When the 
Gurus were not physically present, their message communicated in Sikh 
sacred writings, institutions, and practices provided local disciples moral 
strength and an organizational network to survive in distant places. 


12 For it, one may refer to Guru Nanak’s reception in Karudesh (Assam). Kirpal Singh, 
Janam Sakhi Parampara, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1990), 62-3; W.H. McLeod, The B-40 
Janam-Sakhi, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1980), 89. 

13 Cf. Richard M. Eaton, “Shrines, Cultivators, and Muslim ‘Conversion’ ”, The Medieval 
History Journal, 12/2 (2009): 197. 

14 Banaras is associated with dissimilar traditions of Sikhism. Kristina Myrvold’s study 
indirectly hints at the presence of diversities in early Sikh tradition. See Inside the Guru’s 
Gate: Ritual Uses of the Texts among the Sikhs in Varanasi, Lund University, www.anpere 
.net, accessed on 12 May 2009. 

15 Ved Praksah, The Sikhs in Bihar, (Patna and New Delhi: Janaki Prakashan, 1981). 

16 Tt is agreed that the early Sikhs of Punjab were mostly of Khatri caste. But as Sikhism 
reached the frontiers of Bihar in the mid-seventeenth century, people of other castes— 
had joined its rank. An ongoing study on Sasaram (Bihar) points out that many trading 
groups of Teli (oil-presser), Pasi (toddy seller) and Soniar (goldsmith) claim that they had 
embraced Sikhism when Guru Tegh Bahadur had visited the place. I am indebted to my 
friend Jagmohan Singh Gill for this piece of information. Also see, Prakash, The Sikhs in 
Bihar, 42-8. 
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IV Pre-colonial Sikh Settlements 


Reports of the founding of additional sangats from Sasaram, Rajgir, 
Munger, Katihar, Gaya, Kantapur, Purnea, Bhagalpur (all in Bihar), Dhaka, 
Rangpur, Chittagong (now in Bangladesh), Bhadrak, Cuttack, Puri (all in 
Odisha) and Dhubri (also known as the Damdama Sahib in lower Assam) 
steadily reached Punjab.” These sangats did not emerge from a single 
migration nor were they regulated from any distant centre in Punjab. 
Rather, they were the result of many endeavours undertaken on various 
occasions and carried out by men with different social backgrounds. It is 
likely that some of these sites came into existence as late as eighteenth 
century when the Gurus’ banis (words), enshrined in the Sikh sacred text, 
were regarded almost indispensable for founding any new sangat. In addi- 
tion, the transition from the Guru-Granth to the Guru-Panth!® ensured 
additional autonomy to local people. 

Effective participation of Sikhs from Bihar partly elaborates their east- 
ward Sikh journey. The process underlines Sikhism’s enthusiasm to incor- 
porate local resources and talents and redesigns its social reference. These 
men did not enter Sikhism ‘empty-handed’.!9 Their presence added vari- 
ety to Sikh tenets, rituals, and behavioural practices. It led to induction 
of non-Punjabi celebrations in Sikh calendar and introduction of regional 
languages in the services of gurdwaras.”° The imagined profile of the first 
Sikh Guru in coastal Odisha answers how local experiences, superstitions, 
beliefs, and rituals were incorporated there. There his disciples had no 
complaint while serving Hindu pantheon in Puri. The birth of several Sikh 
groups with their roots deeply embedded in local social experiences like 
caste, sacred space, and hierarchy was, therefore, not a bizarre idea. 

The pre-colonial eastern Indian Sikh world was also enriched by the 
contributions of different linguistic and caste groups, many of them were 
never been to the majha-malwa-doaba areas. Their food, dress, and life- 
style were different from their Punjabi brethren, and they were scattered 
over a stretch of territory. Such locations were of varied sizes and stood at 


17 Giyani Giyan Singh, Gurudham Samgrah, (Amritsar Reprint: Dharam Prachar Com- 
mittee, 1999), 119-20, 133-36; Gurmukh Singh, Historical Sikh Shrines, (Amritsar: Singh 
Bros., 1995), 327-38. 

18 J.S. Grewal, From Guru Nanak to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev 
University, 1982), 100-106. 

19 Cf. W.H. McLeod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community: Five Essays, (New Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1975), 12. 

20 My field work in different gurdwaras of eastern and north-eastern India made me 
aware of some of these points. 
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different levels of prosperity and resulted in hierarchy, hybridity, tensions, 
and rivalry within sangats. Some ‘uncomfortable’ developments in Bihar 
were not unknown to Guru Tegh Bahadur in Punjab. He had to intervene 
on some occasions for resolving these issues, lest his Sikhs might not feel 
missing him during their difficult times in faraway places.”! 

The Gurus themselves evolved a special relationship with Patna. They 
looked forward to visiting its sangat on different occasions and issued 
numerous hukamnamas to local Sikhs. Their extended presence as well 
as the city’s commercial importance stimulated the birth of a few Sikh 
gurdwaras dedicated to their memory.2* These institutions maintained 
links with the Gurus in Punjab as well as among fellow disciples. Local 
congregations would sometimes include a few pilgrims during gurpurabs 
(anniversaries of events associated with the Gurus). These turned the city 
into a busy Sikh centre outside Punjab.?3 

In spite of its growing importance as an important regional centre,”4 
the Patna sangat did not lay claim to any fixed, rigid, and well-defined set 
of religious practices and rituals for local Sikhs. In their absence, Sikhs of 
different streams could interact without offending other's religious con- 
victions. The Udasi sadhus worshipping idols and images felt no qualm 
in accommodating Nanakpanthis practising strict monotheism or those 
who had recently embraced the creed of the Khalsa of Guru Gobind Singh. 
Like Punjab, the eastern Indian pre-colonial Sikh world was sufficiently 
plural and allowed many long-standing overlapping identities within their 
fold.25 


V Colonial Sikh Movement and Migration 


The introduction of British administration in Punjab (1849) and post- 
Mutiny imperial considerations led to some modifications in the compo- 
sition and destination of Sikh migration in the subcontinent. British rule 


21 Sagar, Hukamnamas, 34-5. 

22 For the list of gurdwaras in Patna, see Gurmukh Singh, Historical Sikhs Shrines, 
327-29. 

23 Journal of Francis Buchanan (Afterwards Hamilton) kept during the survey of Patna 
and Gaya in 18-1812: Edited with Notes and Introduction by V.H. Jackson, (Patna: Super- 
intendent Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1925), 170-72, 183-85. 

24 Charles Wilkins, “The Seeks and Their College At Patna [1781]”, in Ganda Singh, ed. 
Early European Accounts of the Sikhs and History of Origin and Progress of the Sikhs, (New 
Delhi Reprint: Today & Tomorrow’s Printers & Publishers, 1974), 207-10. 

25 Cf. Richard G. Fox, Lions of the Punjab: Culture in the Making, (New Delhi Reprint: 
Archives Publishes, 1987), 106. 
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injected momentous changes into provincial rural society. There were 
also attempts at modifying the community’s religious identity and social 
outlook so that the message of Sikhism could be situated within a well- 
defined frontier. Out of its divergent pre-colonial traditions, it has been 
well-documented?® that the dominant Khalsa-Sikh discourse became 
the normative standard of contemporary Sikh identity. The colonial Sikh 
shroud became an overarching appliance seeking not only its standardiza- 
tion, but also legitimizing the process by imperial seal. 

Colonial attitudes and institutions facilitated large-scale military recruit- 
ment. These also stimulated migration of small peasant proprietors from 
some of the densely populated Punjab districts to newly opened canal 
colonies in the central part of the province. Later, this form of movement 
of population was extended to other locations beyond the province. The 
British initiative favoured Jat Sikh peasants who were the most numer- 
ous and dominant section of the community.’ Its ‘middle’ peasantry was 
favourably disposed to migration. Additionally, a few other smaller castes 
sparingly participated in the ‘culture of migration’.2® Migrants came from 
a select few villages of rural Punjab.29 They travelled not only towards 
eastern and north-eastern India, but also beyond the subcontinent. 

Under the new scheme, Sikhs moved to newly developing urban loca- 
tions like Kolkata®° and its hinterland. This colonial migration owed a 
great deal to the movement of British armed forces, the development of 
surface transport system, the expansion of railway network, the spread 
of different industrial sectors, and the popularity of its harbour for sail- 
ing to any south-east Asian countries and beyond. Other factors such 
as the spread of metalled roads, and the movement of automobiles and 
other means of rapid communications, encouraged Jat Sikhs to flock to 


26 Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity and Diver- 
sity in the Sikh Tradition, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994). For a different view, 
see J.S. Grewal, Historical Perspectives on Sikh Identity, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1997). 

27 M.L. Darling, The Punjab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt, with a new introduction 
by Clive J. Dewey, (New Delhi Reprint: Manohar, 1977). 

28 Darshan Singh Tatla, “Rural Roots of the Sikh Diaspora’, in Ian Talbot and Shinder 
Thandi, eds. People on the Move: Punjabi Colonial, Post-Colonial Migration, (Karachi: Oxford 
University Press, 2004), 57-9. 

29 W.H. McLeod, “The First Forty Years of Sikh Migrations: Problems and Some Possible 
Solutions”, in W.H. McLeod (ed.) Exploring Sikhism: Aspects of Sikh Identity, Culture, and 
Thought, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), 237-53; Arthur W. Helweg, “Indians 
in England: A Study of the Interactional Relationships of Sending, Receiving and Migrant 
Societies”, in M.S. Rao, ed. Studies in Migration: Internal and International Migration in 
India, (New Delhi: Manohar, 1986), 365-74. 

30 Baldev Singh, Kachhian Kandhan, (Jalandhar: Angad Publications, 1991). 
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Kolkata as bus and taxi drivers, conductors, tram workers, watchmen, and 
unskilled labourers.?! 

Another stream of migrants, namely, the technically suave Ramgarhias 
(a combined caste of carpenter, blacksmith, and mason serving as village 
artisans) moved as far as Assam. The region witnessed the penetration of 
British capital into various plantation economies, mining sectors, and other 
constructional sites. Ramgarhias catered their hereditary skill to maintain, 
repair, and replace different machineries used in drying tea leaves, mining 
coal, pumping oil, cutting forest timber, etc. Such varied economic activi- 
ties emphasized the need of a fresh railway network for siphoning local 
surplus to distant markets. Ramgarhias were also found there. 

The third caste which had also briefly participated in the process was 
Mazbhis or village untouchables who had embraced Sikhism in pre-colo- 
nial times. They were located in a few north-eastern cities of Shillong and 
Guwahati,3? and generally found employment sweeping roads. Mazbhis 
first came to the hill city of Shillong, the capital of undivided Assam in 
the early years of twentieth century. Later, some moved to the plains of 
Assam in search of similar job opportunities. 

Among the emigrants, the number of Mazbhis stood at the bottom 
while that of Jats remained the largest. In between them stood Ramgarhias 
occupying an intermediate position not only in number but also in caste 
ranking. There were also other minor castes in these Sikh journeys. With 
ancestral caste baggage, Sikhs entered new urban settings. Well-defined 
kinship ties generally charted their destinations of migration and places 
of settlement. In any of these locations, if Jats were not adequately repre- 
sented, there was restructuring of the existing Sikh caste order. Otherwise 
they remained at the apex, maintaining Punjabi social customs and mores 
to those who were below them. These Sikh migrants, while constructing a 
new home, refused to forget their rural caste background. In some cases, 
they recreated it with minor readjustments, but it did not lead to its com- 
plete rejection or replacement by an alternative one. 


31 Himadri Banerjee, “The Other Sikhs: Punjabi-Sikhs of Kolkata”, Studies in History, 
New Series 28/2 (forthcoming). 

32 Himadri Banerjee, “Sikh Dalits from North-East India: Experiences from Shillong and 
Guwahati”, Sikh Formations: Religion, Culture, Theory, 6/1 (2010): 3-30. There are reports of 
participation of other castes, but they are too small to deserve any special attention. 
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VI = Punjabi-Sikhs in Colonial Kolkata 


As the headquarters of the colonial administrative apparatus, Kolkata had 
been a significant Sikh destination since mid-nineteenth century. In twen- 
tieth century many malwa Jats migrated there. They mostly came from 
Killa Raipur, Narangwal, Dhudhike, Saraba, Fallewal and Khatra (pres- 
ently in Moga and Ludhiana districts) villages and constituted around 
three-fourths of the city’s Sikh population. 

Kolkata’s nationalist scenario provided Sikh transporters an active 
political career and offered an opportunity of blending it with what had 
been taking place in contemporary Punjab. They were of different politi- 
cal shades and their enthusiasm to extend the message of anti-colonial 
struggle made them popular in the city. But the ideology of the Akalis 
dominated them. Besides sending satyagrahis (non-violent protestors) for 
some important Akali morchas (campaigns) in Punjab, they voiced protest 
in the streets of Kolkata, raised funds for Sikh martyrs, and highlighted 
police repressions in different gurdwara diwans (meetings) of Bakul Bagan 
(Bhawanipur) and Jagat Sudhar (Kalighat). Some of these gatherings were 
addressed by important political leaders of Bengal which led to larger pro- 
test marches. There were occasions when local Sikhs agreed to withdraw 
their vehicles and participated in general strikes. 

Akali politics radicalized Kolkata’s Sikhs. They established contacts 
with other trade union organizations of the city. Sikh political activity 
peaked during Indian agitation against the Simon Commission (1928) and 
the Civil Disobedience Movement (1930s). Their politics joined hands 
with the vituperative of different communities as well as encouraged 
dialogue between local Akalis and other nationalist leaders of the host 
society. These interactions underlined their political maturity. In Punjab, 
Sikhs had been long operating in a charted terrain with community lead- 
ership stirring the movement. But in Kolkata, they became aware of the 
importance of engagement with the host society on different local issues 
not directly related to them. Their growing political relationship not only 
brought them closer to the larger political space of the city, but also made 
their presence significant. Local sources depict them as partners of anti- 
colonial mobilization.*% 


33 Anonymous, “Kalikatae Sikh Michhil’, Masik Basumati, 5/1, Baisakh, 1333 BS [add 594 
years to get CE]: 198-204. 
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Kolkata’s politics also served as a nursery to a number of important 
Sikh leaders of Punjab. They had their political apprenticeship in the city 
which turned mercurial during the post-Independence decades. Inter- 
face between local Akali Sikhs and the host society witnessed bitter turns 
while politics in Punjab became intensely blistering. As Akalis in Punjab 
were getting ready for the Punjabi Suba struggle (early 1960s) or witnessing 
the tragedies of Operation Blue Star (1984) and the subsequent agitation 
for Khalistan (till the early 1990s), Sikh politics in Kolkata became increas- 
ingly Punjab-centric. It was an indirect outcome of the numerical domina- 
tion of Jats in the local Sikh space and of other political changes taking 
place both in Kolkata and Punjab during the post-Partition decades. 


VII = Punjabi-Sikhs in post-Independence Kolkata 


Politics in post-Partition (1947) Bengal led to the marginalization of the 
city’s minorities. Kolkata’s Sikhs were not immune to this process. They 
were virtually dislodged from their dominant position in the city’s sur- 
face transportation network.*4 It had not only provided the community 
its bread and butter but also long remained under its near monopoly con- 
trol. In the post-Partition years, they had also to face a stiff competition 
from those displaced Bengalis, coming in thousands from the erstwhile 
East Pakistan. Their presence made the city politics radical and compelled 
the local administration to throw open the door of the transport sector 
to them. The provincial government was not reluctant to support these 
displaced population. It led to an uneven competition with the local Sikh 
transporters. They struggled hard and protested,*> but had to make room 
for Bengalis which affected the community's economic viability. 

In this grim context local Sikhs heard the news of Akali mobilization 
in Punjab for the creation of a Punjabi-speaking state out of the Indian 
Punjab. In the 1950s, they were getting ready for another round of Akali 
struggle in Punjab. There were political mobilizations through different 


34 Jaya Chatterjee, Spoils of Partition: Bengal and India, 1947-1967, (New Delhi: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2008), 159-207. She refers to Muslim minorities, but Kolkata’s 
Punjabi-Sikhs suffered in no different way. It was the city’s changed political climate which 
largely explains their economic marginalization during these years. For the city’s politics of 
these years, see Partha Chatterjee, The Present History of West Bengal, (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1997), 183-92. 

35 Government of West Bengal, Criminal Intelligence Department, Intelligence Branch, 
April 16, 1955, February 14, 1956 and April 16, 1956, West Bengal State Archives, Theatre 
Road, Kolkata. 
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gurdwaras (community’s sacred space). Unlike their earlier enthusiastic 
support of the 1920s, the recent Sikh move evoked sporadic responses of 
the host society. It intensified a section of Punjabi-Sikhs’ political loneli- 
ness and longing for home, but there were also some ripples in their ranks 
regarding strategies of actions for achieving the expected goal in Punjab. 

In their struggle against the Congress-led provincial government 
(1960s) in Punjab, Akalis fought almost single-handedly.°® As the fear of 
the ‘troubled home’ gripped many in Punjab, they desperately looked to 
their counterparts in Kolkata. Besides sending men and money, Kolkata’s 
Sikhs held meetings, courted arrests and published a Punjabi daily (Rojana 
Navi-Parbhat) in order to circumvent the stringent press-censorship regu- 
lations imposed in Punjab. It reported regularly on Punjab political devel- 
opments?’ and sought to restore the old dialogical relationship of the days 
of Akali struggle of 1920s. Their Punjab-centric reflex thus took a new turn 
in the post-Independence years. It was no longer an anti-colonial strug- 
gle, but a fight between two former friends who had recently fallen apart, 
thereby indicating a tension between the Congress-led politics and that 
of a minority community (i.e. Sikhs of Punjab). Even after the formation 
of a Punjabi-speaking state (1966), they continued to communicate their 
longing for home through innumerable channels.38 

These Punjab-oriented sensibilities made them worried during the 
days of the Operation Blue Star. The events of June 1984 resulted in the 
occasional victimization of the community for its sympathy with Sikhs of 
Punjab. A section of local press held them partially responsible for turn- 
ing Punjab into ‘a breeding ground of terrorism’ and making their city 
habitats a safe haven for the different groups of ‘secessionist’ forces.39 It 
intensified the Otherization of Sikhs in the late twentieth century Bengali 
imagination? which was significantly missing in the pre-Independence 
years. 


36 A.S. Narang, Storm over the Sutlej: The Politics of Punjab, (New Delhi: Gitanjali Pub- 
lishers, 1983), 108-78. 

37 Oral testimony of Bachan Singh Saral, a senior Sikh journalist of the city, who was 
associated with the print and circulation of the newspaper of these days (20 August, 
2007). 

38 Ananda Bazar Patrika, 30 October, 1969. 

39 Ananda Bazar Patrika and The Statesman referred to their several ‘attempts’ to create 
‘disturbances’ in the city. For a different perspective of the contemporary situation, see 
Suchitra Bhattacharya, Parabas, (Kolkata: Ananda Publishers, 1991). 

40 Niharrajan Gupta, Kiriti Omnibus, Vol. I (Kolkata: Mitra and Ghose, 1353 B.S.), 18-19; 
Satyajit Ray, Badshahi Aangti, (Kolkata: Ananda Publishers, 1377 B.S.), 87; Sirshendu Muk- 
hopadhyay, Sunyer Uddyan, (Kolkata: Sahityam, 1392 B.S.), 16. 
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Contemporary developments intensified the process of Punjabization 
of the community’s politics. It reinforced their widespread sympathy and 
support for Akalis because in both places, Jats held the real power and 
looked forward to streamline their community’s gurdwara based politics. 
During the second half of the last century, Kolkata, therefore, witnessed 
many such incidents. Even their message of anger caused by the fast unto 
death of Darshan Singh Pheruman in Punjab following the birth of a new 
Punjab province figured in the streets of Kolkata. Similarly, here they 
came out openly denouncing the Operation Blue Star. There was a long 
sit in demonstration in the heart of the city. The meeting was addressed 
by the Chief Minister of West Bengal. Local press circulated their voice 
of protest. 

A small section of local Sikhs shared the sufferings of their counterparts 
in Punjab, and did not fail to share special relationship with their Punjabi 
home. It sometimes made them indifferent to many urgent local needs of 
the community. One such domain was the expansion and development 
of the community based educational institutions like Khalsa Schools and 
raising some of them to the college level. There had been sporadic endea- 
vours in that direction, but nothing tangible came out of these initiatives. 
Thus certain urgent ‘improvements’ in the field of education were indefi- 
nitely put off. Their extreme enthusiasm for Punjab politics almost pushed 
these important issues to the background. These educational institutions 
continued to function as an extension counter of local gurdwaras with no 
plan of future upgrading. 


VIII = Punjabi-Sikhs in Assam 


The Ramgahrias of the Brahmaputra Valley maintained their link with 
Punjab, but it was differently designed. They migrated from the districts 
of Amritsar and Gurdaspur in the first quarter of twentieth century and 
settled in numerous places from Guwahati to Digboi, a distance of more 
than five hundred kilometers. Their numbers increased as the century 
rolled on. In Punjab, they stood comparatively at a lower wrung of the 
rural order and were called kamins (artisans) by their landlords who were 
mostly Jats. In the plains of Assam, however, taking advantage of Jats’ 
absence, they managed to slip into their shoes. Their emigration to the 
plains of Assam offered them an opportunity for caste mobilization which 
was otherwise impossible in Punjab. 

Many British civilians from Punjab referred to Ramgarhias’ reliance 
on their ‘own skill and understanding with a premium on inventiveness’. 
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After the World War I, as the railways were extended in the Assam plains, 
they started moving towards those locations. An unpublished diary of an 
octogenarian Punjabi-Sikh of Jorhat suggests that this was made possible 
largely due to the personal initiative of a Ramgarhia Permanent Weigh 
Inspector posted in Guwahati. He encouraged his caste men to migrate 
to Assam. A sizable number of them settled in and around Jorhat (central 
Assam) which was developing as an important local business centre. Here 
kinship and caste affiliation had a role in the development of an impor- 
tant Ramgarhia settlement. Some of their oral testimonies suggest that 
by the end of the 1930s, they had emerged as a settled community and 
engaged in various sectors like tea, oil, coal, timber and other engineering 
works.*? Their success encouraged them to settle in other urban locations 
of upper Assam. 

The Ramgarhias’ decision to stay on in Assam was an outcome of vari- 
ous factors. The prospect of higher wages as well as an opportunity to 
showcase their traditional skills and expertise to a new audience might 
have encouraged many to move to Assam. The new habitat also enabled 
them to claim a higher social status by putting their inferior rural social 
position to the background. After a few years’ stay in the Valley, they 
earned the admiration of local officials, British planters, and other Indian 
contractors. With their goodwill and patronage, many rose to the position 
of thekedars (contractors). The private papers of two Ramgarhia thekedars 
show how the community was brought closer to the colonial administra- 
tion through their occupational linkage. It facilitated financial success and 
pressed them to the politics of loyalty.*% 

The Ramgarhias learned some of the basic issues associated with the 
politics of British loyalty from their community leaders in Punjab. It was 
initiated by a small group of educated urban middle class during the first 
quarter of twentieth century.*4 They realized the significance of securing 
British patronage for making their caste movement a success. A few of 


41 Based on Charan Singh Matharu’s written statement (28 October, 2004). 

42 Tn his oral testimony, Wasan Singh Bamra who had reached Jorhat in 1928 at the age 
of 10 years underlined the point (29 October, 2004). A separate written note of Gurbachan 
Singh, a third generation Punjabi-Sikh and one of the grandsons of Tehal Singh, another 
Ramgarhia pioneer, also confirmed it (21 January, 2006). 

43 Based on my scrutiny of private papers of Sohan Singh (Jorhat) and Nagina Singh 
(Shillong), seen though the courtesy of Ajit Singh (29 October, 2005) and Devinder Singh 
Virdi (20 March, 2007) respectively their son and grandson. 

44 Satish Saberwal, Mobile Men: Limits to Social Change in Urban Punjab, (New Delhi: 
Vikas Publishing House, 1976), 90—102. 
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them possibly suffered and felt uncomfortable owing to their low artisanal 
status in villages. This socio-economic discomfort led to the redesigning 
of a composite Ramgarhia identity through their caste organization which 
did not miss the blessings of colonial bureaucracy. Their low social status 
in rural society, the impossibility of purchasing agricultural lands owing to 
legal disability (Act XIII of 1900) and the increasing conflict with the land 
owners in recovering their customary village dues (kamiana), the bitter 
experiences of some of the returned immigrants in the villages, etc. inten- 
sified the urge for a change. This Sitz im Liben underlined the importance 
of and need for educating the community. It also precipitated the need for 
setting up an all-India body for outlining plans for the community's future 
mobilization. It was known as All-India Ramgarhia Sabha. This growing 
sense of caste solidarity had not only prompted them to stay away from 
the Akali-led anti-colonial politics of the 1920s, but also convinced them 
of the relevance of Sikh scared space in their caste mobilization. 


IX Punjabi-Sikh Mobilization in Assam 


The message of Ramgarhia mobilization through the patronage of Brit- 
ish Raj was carried to Assam. It also kept the community in touch with 
their counterparts in Punjab. Local level initiative generally came from 
some successful Ramgahria thekedars of central and upper Assam. Their 
enthusiasm in founding gurdwaras in different Ramgarhia habitats and 
affiliating them with caste marked the beginning of the process. With 
a chain of Sikh scared places from Guwahati to Digboi, the community 
could regularly celebrate gurpurabs and read the caste journal aloud.*® 
These scattered organizations were brought under an apex body at the 
provincial level in 1927. It was known as Assam Ramgarhia Sabha with 
thekedar Sohan Singh of Jorhat as its President. The provincial body soon 
linked them with All-India Ramgarhia Sabha in Punjab. With these initia- 
tives, Ramgahrias in the Valley began to enjoy an increasing public and 
political visibility. 

There were others who had more ambitious plans for success of the 
movement. One was Mohan Singh Hadiabadi (1889-1964), a thekedar from 
Dibrugarh, widely respected for his contributions in the development of 


45 Tt was called The Ramgarhia Gazette published from Shimla. These are seen through 
the courtesy of Gurbachan Singh Shembhi, a senior member of Shri Guru Singh Sabha, 
Shimla. 
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Ramgarhia educational institutions at Phagwara, Punjab (1929). He went 
beyond the foundation of caste affiliated gurdwaras and emphasized the 
benefits of primary education for the community’s development. With his 
great financial success in upper Assam, he went over to Punjab with his 
life’s savings and invested it for the development of Ramgarhia education. 
Later on some of Hadiabadi’s schools developed into a massive educational 
platform serving the needs of the community. It stood not only beyond 
the control of Jats, but also remained almost indifferent to Akali politics. 

The Ramgarhias of the Valley added another dimension to the move- 
ment by holding an annual meeting of All-India Ramgarhia Sabha in Jorhat 
(1945). The community was then facing various problems threatening its 
identity and economic interest in Assam. Its leadership in the Guwahati 
Ramgarhia Sabha was not only questioned but also Asomiya-Sikhs, an 
important group of native Sikhs, set up a provincial organization of their 
own (1939), virtually denying Ramgarhias any voice in its deliberations.*® 
In their hour of crisis and isolation, Ramgarhias looked to their Punjab 
leadership for succor and patronage. 

As World War II was coming to an end, the Ramgarhia Central Board 
(Punjab), including Mohan Singh Hadiabadi, with his entire team, jour- 
neyed more than a thousand miles to stand by the side of the provincial 
body in Assam. Their presence endorsed the role of Assam-Ramgarhias 
in the movement. While appreciating it, the central leadership also con- 
solidated their hold over them. The session underlined the reciprocity of 
interests between these two distant wings of the community, emphasized 
flexibility and adaptability in their strategy and encouraged other regional 
Ramgarhia boards of Kharagpur (Bengal) and Kanpur (United Provinces) 
to acknowledge the contributions of their caste men in Assam. 

Ramgarhia mobilization in the Brahmaputra Valley illustrates how dif- 
ferent issues concerning caste kept them and the Punjabi counterparts 
in contact. In spite of physical distance, they did join hands and shared 
experiences for consolidating their position at home and elsewhere. Their 
staying away from Jat politics outlined in Punjab produced dividends in 
Assam. It points out that Ramgarhias of the Assam plains, like Jats in Kol- 
kata, were never uncomfortable with their caste baggage outside Punjab. 
They could sufficiently mould it to suit their convenience in a faraway 
home. 


46 Tt was called the Assam-Sikh Association, but was the brain child of another Punjabi 
Sikh which underlined inner differentiations in the ranks of Punjabi-Sikhs. 
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X Sikhs in post-Independence Assam 


The post-Independence years witnessed some significant changes in the 
Assamese plains and the adjoining Khasi Hills. There were some important 
socio-political shifts following the Partition (1947) though local gurdwaras 
continue to remain an important rallying ground for larger political mobi- 
lization, funding, and caste assertion. Moreover, all these shifts reflected 
the broader contexts of post-Partition Punjab. Prior to these days, Ram- 
garhias were generally exercising their control over these Sikh religious 
institutions. With the wearing of Ramgarhia resources and their declining 
number, these organizations not only became an important area of caste 
rivalry, but also gave rise to sharp division and fragmentation in the ranks 
of the community. Like Punjab, these faraway places witnessed competi- 
tion and struggle for the control of gurdwaras. Those who were looking 
forward to a changing of the guard at the management level in these insti- 
tutions as well as those who were opposing their claim were never tired 
of projecting themselves as ‘true’ Sikhs while denouncing their adversaries 
for violating the message of Sikhism. 

With the rapid increase in the mileage of hard-surfaced roads con- 
necting the north-east of India intimately with the rest of the country, a 
significant number of Jat transporters reached there. They were mostly 
from Punjab, but a few were from other parts of India. Being late comers 
in the region, they did not have any immediate access to the benefits of 
the existing gurdwara power there. It prompted them to dismantle the 
present apparatus of power. In alliance with Mazbhis, they dislodged the 
old Ramgarhia leadership from the most important gurdwara of Assam, 
situated in Fancy Bazar, Guwahati. Their fight for gurdwaras reached a 
new height when the Jat-Mazbhi alliance tried to bring the regional apex 
body at Dhubri under Jat control. It tried to reinstate the traditional Pun- 
jab caste tier in Assam with Jats at its top, but also promised a space for 
Mazbhis at the bottom. 

There were similar caste struggles in other parts of the undivided Assam 
province, particularly in Shillong located in the Khasi Hills.*” Since the 
foundation of a Sikh sacred space in the heart of the city (1922), its Ram- 
garhia management body was extremely vigilant in enforcing caste rules 
regarding purity and pollution. They regarded these as crucial owing to 


47 Himadri Banerjee, “Shillong Sikhs: Politics of Caste: 1897-1996”, in Pashaura Singh, 
ed. Sikhism in Global Context, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2011), 185-207. 
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the presence of Mazbhis. The latter came from the districts of Gurdaspur 
and Amritsar and remained in the pay role of the Shillong Municipal Cor- 
poration for keeping the city clean. 

The absence of Jats possibly made matters difficult for these untouch- 
ables. They had to fight alone against various forms of caste discrimina- 
tions of the gurdwara management body. Their ideology of protest came 
from the Valmiki Movement, then gaining momentum in a number of 
Punjab districts.?* It led to the foundation of some new gurdwaras under- 
lining the domination of Mazbhis there. With Mazhbis drifting away from 
the local Singh Sabha, Ramgarhias were soon coerced to hand over their 
leadership to Soniars (goldsmiths). The new gurdwara guards represented 
a highly educated and mobile caste of goldsmiths from west Punjab. They 
had recently arrived as a result of the division of India. 

The tussle for the control of Sikh sacred space in the Assam Valley and 
the Khasi Hills underlines its central importance in the life of the commu- 
nity. It points out an interesting extension of Akali struggle from Punjab, 
but that was staged in a slightly different format. Sikhs had been fighting 
it since the 1920s. Even today Akalis are inseparable from their gurdwaras. 
Likewise, the gurdwara’s importance as the community’s most significant 
sacred space as well as the rallying ground for larger political mobiliza- 
tion and funding continues to dominate Sikh diaspora imagination from 
Shillong to Kolkata. Sikh dispersal and settlement during the colonial and 
post-colonial years gave rise to new areas of collaboration and conflict. 
These areas were often the sites of contest for political gain and consolida- 
tion between different segments of Sikh community. 


XI Punjabi-Sikhs and Regional Sikhs 


The coming of Sikhs from Punjab and their attempts to redefine the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of indigenous Sikh groups introduces to east- 
ern and north-eastern India a further domain of diasporic experiences. 
Owing to the incorporation of local experiences prevalent outside Punjab, 
the pre-colonial native Sikh groups communicated a distinctly different 
form of Sikhism from that of their Punjabi counterparts. As these two dis- 
similar Sikh traditions met outside Punjab, they were destined to talk on 
cross purposes. 


48 Mark Juergensmeyer, Religious Rebels in the Punjab: The Social Vision of Untouch- 
ables, (Delhi: Ajanta Publications, 1988). 
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Pre-colonial Sikh experience in eastern and north-eastern India was 
coloured by many non-Punjabi experiences. These were imbibed through 
participation in local celebrations, the use of regional languages, as well 
as belief in innumerable gods and goddesses, including daily services to 
Lord Jagannath in Puri (Odisha). It made pre-colonial regional Sikh sce- 
narios highly context specific and discontinuous. Moreover, their experi- 
ences under the East India Company’s initial years of misrule (1757-1772) 
attracted Bihari-Sikhs (also known as Agraharis) to the newly emerging 
city of Kolkata and to the peasant-dominated lower Brahmaputra Valley. 
With their dispersal to newer locations in the late eighteenth century, 
pre-colonial Sikh traditions continued their dialogue beyond the pale of 
Punjabi-Sikhs until the latter’s arrival in the twentieth century. 

With their codified doctrine and rites of passage, these Punjabi-Sikhs 
found nothing ‘immoral’ in bracketing their native counterpart as ‘impure’ 
and ‘subversive’. If Punjabi-Sikhs claimed to be ‘martial’ and ‘masculine’,*9 
they simultaneously ridiculed native Sikhs as ‘unorganized, anarchic and 
open-ended’.5° Twentieth century Sikhism in eastern and north-eastern 
India thus became a compartmentalized, competitive, and hierarchi- 
cal space. The numerically powerful and politically vocal Punjabi-Sikhs 
claimed the right to define what ‘correct’ Sikh practice entailed and who 
was and who was not a ‘true’ Sikh. They evolved a battle plan so that 
their ‘enemy’, who were not outsiders, but lingering like ‘thorns’ in the 
community’s body, could be eliminated as fast as possible. Their strat- 
egy envisioned a local Sikhism purged from its pre-colonial ‘accretions’, 
simultaneously coercing their native ‘dissenters’ to rally within the new 
framework of Sikhism outlined in Punjab. 


XII Bihari-Sikhs in Kolkata 


As discussed above, the presence of Sikhs from Punjab with their 
Khalsacentric,®! anti-colonial, and nationalist commitment led to a shift 
in local politics. Their affiliation with the Akali struggle and gurdwara 
reforms made Kolkata a convenient urban space for bringing the city’s 


49 Some of these attributes regarding Sikhs of Punjab were frequently used by British 
civilians posted in the province. These are available in different mid-nineteenth century 
district settlement reports. 

50 Cf. Ashis Nandy, The Intimate Enemy: Loss and Recovery of Self under Colonialism, 
(Delhi Reprint: Oxford University Press, 1999). 

51 Tony Ballantyne, Between Colonialism and Diaspora, 13. 
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Bihari co-religionists into the sphere of Singh Sabha influence. In their 
eyes, Kolkata’s Bihari-Sikhs were not ‘true’ Sikhs owing to the commu- 
nity’s sanatani (traditional) orientation. This provided Punjabi-Sikhs an 
opportunity to restructure their native co-religionists’ time-honoured 
gurdwara rituals and religious beliefs. Their intervention was made easier 
by Bihari-Sikhs’ politics of loyalty. It seems that Punjabi-Sikhs, anxious to 
gain control of important Agrahari gurdwaras, particularly the Bara Sikh 
Sangat, situated in the heart of the city, precipitated their involvement.>? 

Kolkata’s Bihari-Sikhs were a small group at the beginning of twenti- 
eth century. They were predominantly from the Sasaram-Pumea (Bihar) 
area and settled in a few older Kolkata locations like Chitpur, Mechhua, 
Bara Bazar, and Kolutola. The community’s religious affiliation with the 
Patna Harimandir was endorsed in the registered title deed of the Bara 
Sikh Sangat.5? Their gurdwara rituals and other celebrations emphasize 
the community’s close link with Bihar. They not only communicate in 
Hindi/Bhojpuri, but also participate in celebrating the Chhat (worship- 
ping the Sun god), the Ramnavmi (held in remembrance of the coronation 
of Lord Ram) as well as the sraddha (death ritual) of Guru Nanak and the 
aarti (showing the lamp) before the Sikh sacred text, none of which are 
sanctioned in the rahit (code of conduct) of Khalsa-Sikhs. These socio- 
religious experiences align them with their Hindu neighbours from Bihar 
and underline the community’s distinct regional profile. 

Antagonism of Punjabi-Sikhs began with a long list of complaints 
against their pre-colonial counterparts from Bihar. They criticized Agra- 
haris as ‘false’ Sikhs and contemptuously addressed them as patiniyas 
owing to their territorial affiliation with the city of Patna. Punjabi-Sikhs 
accused them of Hinduizing Sikhism. A similar call to ‘reform’ Sikhism 
and to throw off that which were perceived as non-Sikh practices (namely, 
those that were contrary to the view of Punjabi-Sikh tradition) had been 


52 Himadri Banerjee, “Agraharis of Kolkata: A Minority Group within the Larger Sikh 
Community”, in Himadri Banerjee, et al., (eds.) Calcutta Mosaic: Essays and Interviews on 
the Minority Communities of Calcutta, (New Delhi, London and New York: Anthem Press, 
2009), 164-95. 

53 Thad the privilege of reading some parts of the document in the late 1990s. It pointed 
out the Bara Sikh Sangat’s link with the Harimandir, Patna. A copy of Suit No. 91 of 1870 in 
the Ordinary Original Civil Jurisdiction, High Court of Judicature, Calcutta, also underlined 
the point. In the recent years, it is, however, claimed as a historic gurdwara associated 
with the memories of different Sikh Gurus’ visits in eastern India. Dalip Singh, Kalkatta 
Sathit Itihask Gurdware ate Panthak Jathebandiya da Sankhep Itihas, (Kolkata: The Author, 
2000), 17-18. 
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prominent in Punjab since the days of the Singh Sabha Movement.** Its 
renewal in Kolkata in the 1920s underlines that here too Punjabi-Sikhs 
were inspired by their home experiences and sought their implementa- 
tion in Kolkata. 

But it was an unequal battle: Panjabi-Sikhs were armed with the 
nationalist sentiment, while the regional co-religionists were crippled by 
internal quibbling and tacit affiliation with the colonial economy. Agra- 
haris’ mismanagement of their gurdwara funds and the absence of a well- 
planned strategy for resisting the hegemonic force of Punjabi-Sikhs with 
their strong institutional organization and funding made matters worse. 
The Bengal Government’s intervention in favour of Agraharis marked the 
beginning of a protracted legal battle in the High Court at Calcutta in 
the mid 1920s. The Court appointed a Receiver for reviewing the differ- 
ent problems of the Bara Sikh Sangat. The new management board, set 
up in the 1930s, introduced changes to the daily services of the gurdwara 
and the proper use of the golak (gurdwara fund). These changes, however, 
widened the scope of the battle turning it into another theatre of confron- 
tation between Punjabi-Sikhs and the government. Success for Punjabi- 
Sikhs remained elusive as long as the colonial administration sided with 
Agraharis. 

In early 1946, the end of colonial rule and the division of the country 
seemed imminent. This led to a series of communal clashes in different 
parts of the country. In Kolkata, Punjabi-Sikhs agreed to be the soldiers of 
Hindu community and played the role of ‘defending’ them against their 
Muslim ‘rioters’.5> This earned them the sympathy of the local Hindu 
community who in turn ‘supported’ Punjabi-Sikhs in their struggle against 
the handful of native Sikhs living in Kolkata. During these troubled hours, 
they managed to occupy a few Bihari-Sikh gurdwaras. There were some 
minor legal interventions, but Punjabi-Sikhs maintained their hold over 
these gurdwaras, possibly owing to local Hindus’ tacit acceptance of their 
acquisitions. 

The events of 1946 suggest an enthusiasm to keep the message of 
Akali struggle alive in their Bengali home away home. However, such 


54 Harbans Singh, “Origins of the Singh Sabha”, in Harbans Singh and N. Gerald Barrier, 
(eds.) Essays in Honour of Dr. Ganda Singh, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1976), 273-82. 

55 But Punjabi-Sikhs’ active intervention in favour of the host community is questioned 
by Khuswant Singh in his A History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, (New Delhi: Oxford University 
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struggle and conflict generated a deep sense of fear and hatred among 
Bihari-Sikhs.5® Numerically insignificant and devoid of sufficient funds 
and muscle power, Bihari-Sikhs were reluctant to bring these unfortunate 
experiences of 1946 into the open for fear of facing further aggressions. 
This resulted in the widening the gaps between the two Sikh communties. 
Bihari-Sikhs opted to stay away from Punjabi-Sikh celebrations and festiv- 
ities. Rather, they continued to adhere to their own gurdwara rituals and 
practices. In spite of their infighting, Agraharis were generally united by 
the view that their religious beliefs as sacred since these were blessed by 
the Ninth Guru many centuries ago. They consider them intimately asso- 
ciated with their community’s identity and look forward to hukamnamas 
of the Patna Sahib without being openly disrespectful to the dictates of 
the Akal Takhat. Incidents such as this illustrate the shifting political alle- 
giances, the fluidity of boundary markers, and the heterogeneous nature 
of Sikh diaspora communities in India but beyond Punjab while at the 
same time underscoring the enduring agency of their Punjabi ‘home’. 


XII Regional Sikhs of Assam 


Assam’s Brahmaputra Valley witnessed a different form intervention of 
Punjabi-Sikhs (Ramgarhias) against their pre-colonial co-religionists. 
Native Sikhs of the Valley were locally known as Asomiya-Sikhs®’ and 
constituted a group of around four thousand. They continue to reside in 
a few Nagaon villages like Chaparmukh, Lanka and Hatipara (around sev- 
enty kilometers from Guwahati), communicate in Assamese, and regard 
Assam to be their home. It is likely that they had entered the Valley as 
mercenaries during the last quarter of the eighteenth century when the 
region was the theatre for a long period of civil war. They were from Bihar 
and possibly were not altogether unknown to those who were controlling 
the Dhubri Sahib Gurdwara since the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur.°® 

The relationship in the early twentieth century between these two Sikh 
groups was comparatively warm and friendly. It did not last long how- 


56 During my field work among Bihari-Sikhs, I heard numerous complaints against 
Punjabi-Sikhs. A section of Agrahari leadership described them as ‘greedy neighbours’. 

57 Himadri Banerjee, “The Other Sikhs: Asomiya-Sikhs of Brahmaputra Valley”, Indian 
Historical Review, 37/2 (2010): 235-58. 

58 Edward Gait, A History of Assam, (Guwahati Reprint: LBS Publications, 1982), 218; 
S.L. Baruah, Last days of Ahom Monarchy: A History of Assam from 1769 to 1826, (New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1993), 152. 
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ever, possibly owing to Asomiya-Sikhs’ involvement in the Non-Cooper- 
ation Movement (1921) which Ramgarhias (then the locally predominant 
Punjabi-Sikh group) had chosen to avoid, a lesson they learned from their 
experiences in Punjab. With the withdrawal of the struggle, local Valley 
politics were ruffled by the question of immigration of Muslim peasants. 
There was an increasing claim that, instead of ‘exhausting’ resources to 
‘distant’ all-India national questions, Asomiya-Sikh leadership should pay 
attention to ‘local’ issues like resisting the arrival of Muslim peasants. 
Many Assamese-Hindus and a significant section of Asomiya-Sikhs sought 
to ride this political wave. They believed their home and hearth in Assam 
would be lost unless there was a vigorous move for resisting immigrant 
Muslim peasantry at the local level. 

This political strategy tied Asomiya-Sikhs economically and politically 
to the dominant Assamese-Hindu middle class. It led to redefinition of 
the Assamese nation and the formation of an Assam-Sikh Association’ 
which identified native Sikhs with Assam and Hinduism. Their affilia- 
tion with Hinduism in Assam was something that was not imposed from 
above, but evolved from within. This was also not an outcome of any 
conscious community effort, but was a seemingly natural consequence 
of their long residence and interaction with the rural Hindu world. Local 
Sikhs internalized the culture of Brahmaputra Valley and communicated 
some of its markers through their social behavior, food habit, marriage 
ritual, etc. 

On the other hand, Punjabi-Sikhs, who were in the Valley since the 
early twentieth century, were never driven by any such compulsions. As 
a result, Asomiya-Sikhs were firmly established in the local social order 
while at the same time the dichotomy between native and outsider was 
further entrenched. This not only demarcated Asomiya-Sikhs from their 
Punjabi coreligionists, but served to embitter the relationship between 
the two Sikh groups. Asomiya-Sikhs were largely a rural, Assamese speak- 
ing group while Sikhs from Punjab were predominantly urban dwellers 
whose mother tongue was Punjabi. Thus, the case of Asmoiya-Sikhs in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and the case of Bihari-Sikhs in Kolkata, underlines an 
enduring pre-colonial Sikh presence in these regions. 

Despite their inability to read Gurmukhi or to speak Punjabi, Asmoiya- 
Sikhs readily identify as Sikh and have sought to recreate and to preserve 
the teachings of the Gurus in their native language. Asomiya-Sikhs have 


59 See note 46. 
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expressed in their mother tongue the Sikh nitnem (daily prayers) including 
Japji, Anand Sahib, and Kirtan Sohila. Such translations and publications 
allow the Sikh teachings to be transmitted across the Asomiya diaspora. 
This linked the teachings of the Gurus with the regional culture and civi- 
lization as well as the community with the wider religious traditions and 
heritage of Sikhism of Punjab. Finally, it successfully located Sikhism in its 
new home and highlighted that understanding of Punjabi language is not 
necessarily an essential condition of being Sikh in any diasporic situation. 

There is another sensitive side of the encounter. Asomiya-Sikhs’ merce- 
nary past sometimes generates debate in the Valley. A section of the xeno- 
phobic Assamese-Hindu middle class is not still ready to consider them as 
the sons of the soil, but prefer to bracket them as outsiders (bahiragatas). 
However, Asomiya-Sikhs have produced a counter-narrative which links 
them with Punjab. In their imagined past, they claim that they had come 
from Punjab to Assam at the invitation of the Ahom king, Chandrakanta 
Singha. They were sent, so the narrative relates, by Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
to fight on behalf of the Assamese king against the Burmese invaders at 
the Battle of Hadirachaki (1823). This entitled them to the status of guests 
in Assam and, therefore, deserved to be treated with due honour and 
courtesy by the Valley people. Their imagined historical link with Punjab 
is still current in community’s collective memory. It is nothing more than 
‘nostalgia without memory’ but it dominates the community’s oral narra- 
tive. It connected Asmoiya-Sikhs to a glorious past (albeit imagined) and 
provides means to both counter and legitimize their mercenary origins. 
It also ensures the minority’s right to dissent from the discourse of the 
majority community through their alternative narrative. Asomiya-Sikhs 
thus occupy an interstitial and liminal position in Assam. They seek to 
respond to challenges which refuse to accept them as Assamese yet are 
certainly not seen as Punjabi. Nonetheless, at one and the same time, they 
claim to be both, and the development of both ‘homeland’ narratives illus- 
trates this diasporic ‘conflicted’ identity. They are comfortable with this 
dual narrative: they are as much Asomiyas and ‘sons of the soil’ as they are 
Sikhs of Punjab through the community’s vibrant oral tradition. 


XIV Sikhs and Sikhism in Odisha 


The history of Sikh presence in Puri (in coastal Odisha) goes back to 
medieval days. Numerous local sources refer to the town’s growth as an 
important place of pilgrimage with Lord Jagannath at its epicentre. Its 
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pluralistic sacred space facilitated periodic visits of the Nanakpanthis and 
Udasis and laid the foundation of a matha (hospice). Named after Mangu, 
a Nanakpanthi sadhu, it received regular land grants from the Raja of Puri 
so that its mahant (manager of a matha) would be more enthusiastic to 
receive pilgrims from Punjab. The rise in the number of pilgrims to Puri, 
and to Odisha generally, was not only beneficial to local political author- 
ity, but also brought prosperity to the mahant. 

The mahant’s personal involvement in different cultural festivities, 
including patronage of the Sathera dancers during the Sahijatra (a local 
festival held during autumnal months), underlines his prominence in 
religious life of Puri. Associated with the widely known warrior-ascetic 
tradition of medieval India,®° Satheras came to Puri as pilgrims, resided 
in local Nanakpanthi-Udasi mathas,®! and carried arms during the Sahi- 
jatra festivities. They were accustomed to the use of red tilak (marker) on 
forehead, covering their body with ashes, and engaging in various yogic 
practices. Such practices were rejected in the teaching of the Gurus. Their 
enthusiasm in transcending ‘sectarian views’ led to the foundation of hos- 
pices for serving the needs of travellers and pilgrims on their way to Puri 
from Punjab and adjoining areas. It was in this atmosphere that Sikhs in 
Odisha incorporated local, ‘external elements’ such as worship of idols, 
temple rituals, and pilgrimage which Guru Nanak had earlier rejected in 
Punjab.®? Sikh tradition thus enjoyed a significant presence in the reli- 
giously plural coastal districts of Odisha. 

However, Sikhism in Odisha was challenged by the Brahmo middle class 
in the twentieth century. They were deeply respectful of Guru Nanak’s 
monotheistic teachings, and held an equally low opinion regarding idol- 
atry or pilgrimage which the pre-colonial Odisha Sikh world had long 
appropriated at the local level. The provincial administration mobilized 
Odia Brahmos as well as those few loyal Punjabi-Sikhs who had recently 
arrived at Cuttack following the cessation of Akali struggle in Punjab. The 
government played the role of catalyst bringing the two groups together, 


60 Cohn, “The Role of Gossain Traders,” 175-82. 

61 In the early twentieth century there were two mathas in Puri, one of them was 
Mangu Matha while the other was known as Nanak-Baoli. This was an outcome of their 
internal conflicts. 

62 Crispin Paine, “Sikh Pilgrimage: a study in ambiguity”, International Journal of Punjab 
Studies, Vol. X, No. 1 & 2 (2004), 143-62; Himadri Banerjee, Oriya-Sikh Prism and Modernity 
in Orissa (2nd Professor M.N. Das Foundation Lecture, 2010, Bhubaneswar: P.G. Depart- 
ment of History, Utkal University, 2010), 9-15. 
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but remained in the background when some vacant lands of the dera 
(a sacred space) at Cuttack were taken over (1935). 

In coastal Odisha, the clash between Punjabi-Sikhs and their pre- 
colonial counterparts was again significantly different from the Bihari and 
Asomiya contexts. In the Odishan case, the colonial administration revised 
its earlier strategy of opposing Akalis and agreed to extend strategic sup- 
port to them.®? This was a move to allow a handful of Odia moderates 
and Sikhs loyalists could ally themselves in their fight against the powerful 
Odisha Congress leadership. Its venue was a Nanakpanthi dera at Cuttack, 
associated with the popular memory of Guru Nanak’s visit in the early 
sixteenth century. The colonial intervention in favour of Punjabi-Sikhs 
served as a warning bell and prompted other Nanakpanthis and Udasis of 
Puri to drift towards orthodox Hinduism. 

The united offensive against one of the deras of the early Sikh tradition 
sent a shock wave among the Udasi mahants. It intensified Punjabi-Sikhs’ 
subsequent demand for wresting Puri mathas from the hands of the mah- 
ants during the post-Independence years. It made the Puri mahant pan- 
icky, and prompted him to seek protection from the Udasin Panchayati 
Akhara, Allahabad (Uttar Pradesh). But Punjabi-Sikhs were not ready to 
abandon their claim over mathas of Puri and they continued their strug- 
gle for appropriating the memory of Guru Nanak. It remains today an 
important issue of conflict between these two groups. In spite of their 
increased number and growing economic success in different parts of 
Odisha, Punjabi-Sikhs are yet to achieve any significant success regarding 
Puri mathas. Growing disunity in their rank, intensified by caste rivalry, 
perhaps explains much of Punjabi-Sikhs’ recent failures in Puri. 


XV Conclusion 


These numerous Sikh settlements in eastern and north-eastern India and 
their success in recreating a home in locales beyond Punjab suggest that 
they constitute a Sikh diaspora within India. While Sikhs in these regions 


63 It would be incorrect to suggest that the colonial administration was uniformly 
opposing Sikhs/Akalis in Punjab. It was rather a mixed bag of ‘control and concessions’. 
Tan Tai Young, The Garrison State: The Military, Government and Society in Colonial Punjab, 
(New Delhi: Sage, 2005), 186-239. For a background of the local political situation, Himadri 
Banerjee, “Sikhism in Orissa: From the Domain of the Nanakpanthis to the World of the 
Khalsa”, in Tony Ballantyne, ed. Texture of the Sikh Past: New Historical Perspectives, (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007), 218-56. 
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may be from dissimilar ethnic backgrounds, and practise varied forms 
worship in their gurdwaras, and communicate in different languages, but 
they invariably seek to maintain their association—historical, spiritual, or 
imagined—with Punjab. Sikh diaspora communities in India have been 
and continue to be affected by the politics of Punjab. They are not gener- 
ally reluctant of receiving any Sikh ragis, granthis and political leaders in 
location, where religious life continues to revolve round gurdwaras and 
remains one of the major pillars of their political mobilization. 

On the one hand, Sikh settlements in Kolkata, Assam, and Odisha are 
divided between those whose identity is tied to local language and cus- 
toms and those who are more recent migrants from Punjab. This divi- 
sion is made explicit in the struggle for control and management of local 
gurdwaras. On the other hand, the notion of a Punjabi ‘home’, politics 
memory, nostalgia, and history reveal common markers suggest bridging 
the two is not altogether an improbable proposition. 

One final reflection: scholars engaged with the Sikh diaspora are over- 
whelmingly concerned with different issues of overseas Sikh communities. 
Such research has undoubtedly enriched our understanding of the prob- 
lems of Sikh identity faced by the community around the globe. But the 
Indian-Sikh diaspora remains on the periphery of Sikh diaspora studies. 
Perhaps the greater economic success and growing political importance 
of overseas Sikhs will encourage larger interest and research in this area. 
On the other hand, the comparative indifference and neglect of Sikhs in 
Punjab about the contributions of Sikhs of the Indian diaspora in the evo- 
lution of Sikhism remains another fault line to be crossed in the process 
of bridge-building. As a result, the enactment of an All-India Gurdwaras 
Act which would have made the contemporary Punjab-centred Sikh poli- 
tics more broad based and pan-Indian, is increasingly becoming a remote 
possibility. Until Sikhs in Punjab are made more serious and enthusiastic 
about their counterparts residing in different Indian locations over the 
centuries, the attempt at bridging of two diasporas would likely to remain 
a neglected agenda in contemporary Sikh Studies. 
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OTHER ACCOMMODATIONS: 
SIKH ADVOCACY, RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE, AND CULTURAL 
PRESERVATION IN QUEBEC! 


Valerie Stoker 


Introduction 


This essay examines the advocacy work undertaken by a Montreal Sikh 
congregation, the Gurdwara Sahib Québec (GSQ), to procure funds from 
a Quebec government agency, the Religious Heritage Council (RHC),? to 
preserve the historic building it owns and utilizes for its services. The 
building is a Neo-Gothic church constructed in 1900 for the once bur- 
geoning Baptist population of the neighborhood of Pointe-Saint-Charles.? 
Initially the RHC, whose mandate is to distribute funds to religious com- 
munities who are working to preserve any religious art and architecture 
with an identifiable ‘heritage value’ for Quebec, resisted the idea that a 
non-Christian community could preserve the building accurately. How- 
ever, due in large part to the Gurdwara’s persistence and its willingness 
to adhere to the RHC’s principles of historic preservation, the RHC was 
persuaded to fund the Gurdwara’s application. Currently, the GSQ is the 


1 The author would like to thank all who agreed to be interviewed for this piece; many 
were exceedingly generous with their time. She also thanks the Canadian Embassy Faculty 
Research Grant Program and Wright State University’s Faculty Development Program for 
funding parts of the research and writing. This paper also benefitted from feedback from 
participants in the 2009 American Academy of Religion panel, “Managing Religious Diver- 
sity and Articulating Religious Identity in Quebec” and from faculty present at Concordia 
University’s Religion Department Colloquium, April 2012. 

2 The French name for this organization is the “Conseil du patrimoine religieux.” It was 
formerly known as the “Fondation du patrimoine religieux”. 

3 This historically industrial, yet currently gentrifying, neighborhood in Montreal's 
southwest district is located along the Lachine canal, a waterway critical to Montreal’s 
industrial development. In the late 19th and early 2oth centuries, immigrants from Ireland, 
Scotland, and Eastern Europe settled in the neighborhood where they could get jobs along 
the canal and in its associated factories. Despite the closing of these factories by the late 
zoth century, immigrants continued to be attracted to the neighborhood’s relatively cheap 
housing and its proximity to downtown Montreal. The neighborhood is currently the tar- 
get of an urban renewal project that has involved constructing a bike path and park along 
the Lachine canal; many developers have moved in and property values are rising accord- 
ingly. Criticism of this trend is documented in Adam Bemma’s 201 documentary Montreal: 
Tales of Gentrification in a Bohemian City, Montreal-TO Productions. 
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only congregation receiving RHC funding to preserve a religious structure 
not of its own tradition. 

The negotiations between the GSQ and the RHC are significant not 
only for what they reveal about the complex processes informing Sikh 
identity in Quebec, but also because they took place against the back- 
drop of Quebec’s ‘reasonable accommodation’ debate. In response to 
several high-profile court cases involving requests by religious minori- 
ties for accommodation of their religious practices, the past decade has 
witnessed an efflorescence of debate in Quebec over the proper manage- 
ment of religious diversity.* Sikhs have been at the forefront of this debate 
because one of the more controversial cases involved a Sikh boy’s wear- 
ing of a kirpan (ceremonial dagger) as a marker of religious identity to 
public school.> This and other such cases have generated public outcry 
in Quebec against the perceived excesses of the Canadian legal principle 
of reasonable accommodation of religious practices. As the 2007 Quebec 
government-sponsored Commission on Accommodation Practices found, 
many Quebecers believe that religious minorities adhere to value systems 
that conflict directly with that of most Quebec residents who have, since 
the 1960s, become increasingly secular. Many of these secularized Que- 
becers feel that religious minorities, who are often recent immigrants, 
should integrate into mainstream Québécois’ society rather than be 
accommodated by it. 


4 The notion that diversity must be managed presumes that it poses a problem. 

5 Because of its legal significance for religious freedom in Canada, many scholars have 
written on this case. Two examples include my own “Zero Tolerance? Sikh Swords, School 
Safety, and Secularism in Quebec.” Journal of the American Academy of Religion, 75/4 
(2007): 814-839 and Shauna Van Praagh’s Hijab et kirpan: Une histoire de cape et d'épée, 
Presses de l’Université Laval, 2006. The kirpan issue was revived in Quebec in January 201 
when four Amritdhari Sikhs went to testify at the Quebec National Assembly on proposed 
legislation that would ban Islamic face coverings in the province. They were denied entry 
into the Assembly with their kirpans. A vote subsequently held in the National Assembly 
on February 9, 2011 unanimously passed (113-0) a motion supporting the ban of the kirpan 
from the National Assembly floor. 

€ Approximately 83% of Quebecers self-identified as ‘Catholic’ on the 2001 census of pop- 
ulation. (See Statistics Canada, “Population by religion, by province and territory (2001 Cen- 
sus)”, Census of Population. http://www.statcan.gc.ca/tables-tableaux/sum-som/lo1/csto1/ 
demo3oa-eng.htm. Last modified January 25, 2005. I cite the 2001 census because this is 
the last one for which religious data are provided.) Despite this high rate of Catholic iden- 
tification, rates of religious participation among Québécois Catholics are quite low. See 
pages 204-205 of this essay for further discussion of religious history and recent religious 
demographics in Quebec. 

7 While the term ‘Québécois’ is often used to refer to Quebec’s residents of French 
ancestry or as an adjective to refer to the French orientation of the province’s majority 
culture, it may also be used more generically to refer to any manner of things and people 
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Such arguments reflect deep-seated concerns about protecting the dis- 
tinctive linguistic and cultural heritage of Quebec’s French majority. They 
also overlook the lingering attachment to Quebec’s religious past still held 
by many Franco-Québécois and to which government initiatives such as 
the RHC attest. But what is most significant for this paper is that such 
arguments reveal incorrect assumptions about minority religious behav- 
ior and identity. In fact, the preservation efforts of this particular Sikh 
congregation reveal a highly nuanced awareness of Québécois concerns 
that the province’s French cultural heritage is under threat not merely 
from external forces such as immigration but also internal forces such as 
secularization. Attuned to such concerns, advocates for the GSQ’s preser- 
vation efforts have emphasized points of convergence between traditional 
Sikh values and contemporary Québécois sensibilities in articulating their 
entitlement to funding from the RHC. As will be demonstrated below, the 
congregation has framed its efforts to maintain the building’s Christian 
imagery in terms of a shared citizenship with other Quebec residents. Yet 
it has also presented its sympathy for Québécois concerns about preserv- 
ing a particular cultural heritage as a function of Sikhism’s innate toler- 
ance and inclusivism. Indeed, some congregants have maintained that the 
GSQ practices Sikhism precisely by participating in the government initia- 
tive to preserve Quebec’s religious architecture. 

This perspective, wherein Québécois and Sikh conceptions of citizen- 
ship are shown to coalesce in order to articulate a ‘Québécois Sikh’ iden- 
tity is arguably an inflection of recent pan-Canadian developments in Sikh 
self-advocacy. Dusenbery’s work on Sikhs in Canada in the 1990s found 
that Sikh organizations struggled to advocate effectively for themselves 
due in part to internal divisions over the political situation of Sikhs in India 
and in part to Canadian perceptions that Sikhs were either indistinct 


associated with the province today. Thus, the term ‘Franco-Québécois’ is often used to 
specify those residents or features of Quebec society with a French ethno-cultural orien- 
tation. According to the 2006 census, the current majority population of Quebec (slightly 
under 80 percent) lists French as its mother tongue. Data on what percentage of Quebec’s 
population is ethnically French are unclear, given that respondents to the census could 
self-identify as ‘French’, ‘of French origins’, or ‘Québécois’. Approximately 11 percent of 
Quebec’s population consists of recent immigrants to the province. Of the roughly 20 per- 
cent of the population that does not have French as its mother tongue, 10% are Anglo- 
phone. (See Statistics Canada, “Ethnic Origin, Single and Multiple Ethnic Origin Responses, 
and Sex for the Population of Canada, Provinces, Territories, Census Metropolitan Areas, 
and Census Agglomerations, 2006 Census,” Census of Canada. http://www.statcan.gc.ca. 
Last modified July 4, 2011.) 
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from other South Asian groups or were religiously violent. However, as 
the situation for Sikhs improved in India in the 2000s, lessening tensions 
among Canadian Sikhs over the issue of establishing an independent Sikh 
homeland, Sikh advocacy groups began developing more effective self- 
presentation strategies to the Canadian public. One of these has been 
to showcase not only Sikhism’s coalescence with but actual anticipation 
of some of the central features of modern western liberalism, especially 
tolerance and equality. As will be demonstrated below, Sikh groups in 
Montreal have presented Sikhism’s 500-year-old principles as anticipating 
several features of Québécois modernity such as inter-culturalism. In this 
and related ways, Sikh advocacy efforts in Quebec have striven not only 
to present their tradition as non-threatening but as socially relevant for 
the province today. 

Of course, using a religious idiom to articulate socially progressive val- 
ues has not always proven successful in Quebec, where it has occasionally 
increased tension between Sikhs and the province’s more rigid secular- 
ist movements. For example, Sikh involvement in the 201 protest against 
Quebec Bill 94, which forbade the wearing of the Muslim veil or niqab in 
certain contexts, resulted in four Sikhs being removed from the National 
Assembly for wearing their kirpans. However, Sikh advocates in Montreal 
have argued that such advocacy work on behalf of other religious minori- 
ties proves that the Sikh commitment to principles like tolerance extends 
beyond the limits of their own community. In their formulation, Sikh con- 
ceptions of tolerance, citizenship, and personhood share key features of 
Quebec's social progressivism, including even secularism as the optimal 
framework for peaceful conflict resolution. 

This process of articulating a ‘Québécois Sikh’ identity echoes some of 
Hall’s findings on Sikh identity in England. While Hall emphasizes struc- 
tural inequalities that conduce to marginalization of British Sikhs, she also 
argues against the overly simplistic notion that immigrants are caught 
between two radically different worlds. Rather, Hall argues, the truth of 
people’s identities is “more fluid, ambiguous, and [informed by] plural 
processes of cultural production that occur in daily life.” While many 
members of the congregation of the GSQ are able to speak eloquently on 
the subject of structural inequalities born of racial and ethnic prejudice 


8 Verne Dusenberry, “The Poetics and Politics of Recognition: Disaporan Sikhs in Plu- 
ralist Polities,” American Ethnologist, 24/4, (1997) 738-762. 

9 Kathleen Hall, Lives in Translation: Sikh Youth as British Citizens, (Philadelphia: Penn 
Press, 2002), 149. 
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in Quebec, they do not see themselves as caught between two oppos- 
ing value systems. Rather, they draw upon both Sikh ideology and North 
American discourses to articulate a case for themselves as stakeholders in 
Québec society. As such, they have been able to advocate effectively not 
merely for accommodation but actual public support for their religious 
activities. 


Negotiating Differences while Preserving Heritage 


Unlike other parts of Canada with fairly large Sikh populations, the pop- 
ulation in Quebec is small and restricted almost entirely to the city of 
Montreal and its surrounding suburbs. The 2001 Canadian census puts 
the number of Sikhs in Quebec at 8,225 compared with 135,310 in British 
Columbia and 104,785 in Ontario. The highest concentration of Sikhs in 
Montreal, and by extension in Quebec, is in the conjoined neighborhoods 
of Lasalle and Lachine, where about fifty percent of Montreal Sikhs live 
and where the largest gurdwara, both physically and in terms of the num- 
ber of members, is located.!° The GSQ is located in Pointe-Saint-Charles 
which is not far from Lasalle and Lachine and which shares a common 
industrial history with these other two neighborhoods. 

At 250 congregants, the GSQ is one of the smallest of the six gurdwaras 
on the island. However, it is a significant presence in the Sikh landscape 
of Montreal. The congregation purchased the vacant church in 1986 for 
$125,000, after several years of renting out a near-by high school gymna- 
sium for their weekly services. At that time, there was only one other gur- 
dwara operating in the city, one which has since moved into newer, larger 
quarters. This makes the Gurdwara Sahib Quebec the oldest continuously 
used Sikh religious space in Montreal. Furthermore, one of its board mem- 
bers, Manjit Singh, is McGill University’s first non-Christian Director of 
Chaplaincy Service. Through December 2012, Singh also taught courses 
at McGill on Sikhism and regularly brought students to the gurdwara for 
what was often their first experience of a Sikh service. The gurdwara is 
known among Pointe-Saint-Charles’ poorer residents for its provision 


10 The total Sikh population of Canada in 2001 was 278,410 or 0.9% of the population. 
Statistics Canada, “Population by religion, by province and territory (2001 Census)”, Census 
of Population. http://www.statcan.gc.ca/tables-tableaux/sum-som/lo1/csto1/demo3o0a-eng 
-htm. Last modified January 25, 2005. Again, this census is cited because it is the most 
recent one to provide data on religious affiliation. 
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of free food at the traditional communal meal after Sunday services. At 
the same time, the congregation’s preservation efforts have played a role 
in the neighborhood's recent gentrification. Pointe-Saint-Charles is one 
of several neighborhoods to have been targeted by city government for 
implementing a combined plan of both historic preservation and urban 
renewal. 

While the Sikh congregation has made certain changes to the 110-year- 
old Neo-Gothic church to accommodate its religious practices—including 
the removal of the pews, the installation of wall-to-wall carpeting (to 
make sitting on the floor more comfortable), and the replacement of 
the pulpit with a canopy to house the Sikh sacred scripture, the Guru 
Granth Sahib (Fig. 1), the congregation has also kept much of the struc- 
ture’s original decor intact. Today, upon entering the gurdwara, one 
encounters stained glass windows that commemorate the deaths of loved 
ones, mostly children, in the original Baptist congregation (Fig. 2) and 
that display Christian imagery such as crosses, lambs, doves, and angels 
(Fig. 3). The doctrinal significance of these images is illuminated by cor- 
responding Biblical quotes (Fig. 4). The exposed pipes of a defunct organ 





Fig.1 Gurdwara Sahib Quebec, Interior, July 2009. 
Photo Credit: Valerie Stoker 
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fan out across the rear wall and currently serve as the backdrop for the 
Guru Granth Sahib’s canopy. Above the central dip in the organ pipes, is 
a red incandescent khanda which symbolizes the spiritual and temporal 
authority of the Sikh gurus or religious teachers. (Fig. 5) 

The Sikh congregation’s retention of these Christian elements, interwo- 
ven with motifs from their own tradition, was not, as one might assume, 
purely a matter of expediency but rather a deliberate decision to preserve 
the inherent beauty of the space, of which they are rightfully proud. As 
one congregant put it to me, “You should see the light in the evening, shin- 
ing through the stained glass windows. It is so beautiful.”"" Furthermore, 
some congregants feel that preserving the religious character established 
by the previous inhabitants is in keeping with Sikh tolerance and the 
tradition’s emphasis on inner spirituality over outward displays of faith. 
“When you enter [our gurdwara] you see stained glass windows depicting 
Christian art. And it doesn’t really matter. It’s a gurdwara because the 





Fig. 2 Gurdwara Sahib Quebec, Memorial Window. 
Photo Credit: Valerie Stoker 


" Gurdwara Congregant, Interview by the author, Montreal, July 2009. 
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Fig. 3 Gurdwara Sahib Quebec, Stained Glass Windows, Christian Imagery. 
Photo Credit: Valerie Stoker 





Fig. 4 Gurdwara Sahib Quebec, Stained Glass Windows, Christian Imagery. 
Photo Credit: Valerie Stoker 
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Fig.5 Gurdwara Sahib Quebec, Pipe Organ behind the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Photo Credit: Valerie Stoker 


Guru Granth Sahib is there. Compared to the other religious traditions, 
this is the uniqueness of the Sikh tradition: it can be anywhere the Guru 
Granth Sahib is, that’s where we congregate.”!” 

Thus, on both aesthetic and ideological grounds, the congregation has 
been careful to make modifications in a manner consistent with the build- 
ing’s original style. The stained glass windows, which are arguably the most 
explicitly Christian elements of the structure, have been inconvenient and 
costly to maintain. They could easily have been replaced with something 
more practical. In a few cases where badly damaged panes have fallen out, 
they have been replaced with plexiglass. Here, the opportunity has been 


12 Gurdwara Congregant, Interview by the author, Montreal, July 2009. 
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taken to introduce some Sikh motifs. For example, the oculus above the 
building’s entry was replaced with a round sheet of plexiglass on which 
the congregation had painted a blue khanda. Another pane that fell from 
one of the large gothic windows flanking the pulpit area was also replaced 
with plexiglass on which is painted a red ekomkara which symbolizes 
God’s unity in Sikhism. (Fig. 6) The color red, however, was selected in 
order to match the tones of the original pane. 

Over the roughly 25 years that the Sikhs have occupied the building, 
what began as a kind of matter-of-fact willingness to retain these elements 
has evolved into a more self-conscious and deliberate program of preser- 
vation. When the building turned one hundred, in the year 2000, the con- 
gregation sought heritage site status for it, per the Quebec law on cultural 
property. They did this knowing that it would restrict future changes to 
the building, particularly to the exterior, and might make it more difficult 
to sell, should the congregation ever decide to. But their hope was that 
getting such status would increase their eligibility to participate in a gov- 
ernment program that provides financial assistance to religious communi- 
ties who are working to preserve Quebec’s religious monuments. In 2003, 





Fig.6 Gurdwara Sahib Quebec, plexiglass with ekomkara. 
Photo Credit: Valerie Stoker 
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after learning that the foundation of their building was in imminent dan- 
ger of collapse—a problem that had manifested itself in falling window 
panes, a buckling side wall, and a leaky roof—the congregation applied 
to the RHC for financial assistance. 

The mission of the Quebec Religious Heritage Council is to provide 
grants to religious communities who are working to preserve any religious 
art and architecture with an identifiable ‘heritage value.’ While currently 
operating under the auspices of the Quebec Ministry of Culture, Com- 
munications, and the Status of Women, this agency began in the early 
1980s as a private, non-profit Catholic organization that sought govern- 
ment funds to preserve the religious art and architecture of 115 histori- 
cally significant churches in Quebec. During the early 1990s, this group 
expanded to include other religious congregations such as Anglican and 
United churches as well as several Jewish groups. In 1995, it entered into a 
partnership with the Quebec government and is now run by a coordinat- 
ing committee that consists of an equal number of government employees 
and private citizens with an interest in preserving Quebec’s religious heri- 
tage. These private citizens typically include religious leaders, architects, 
art historians, and historic preservationists.!° 

In its eighteen-year history, the Religious Heritage Council has given 
away millions of dollars in government aid to preserve Quebec’s religious 
monuments. In part due to its own history as well as to the historic role 
of Catholicism in Quebec, the majority of the funds have gone to Catholic 
edifices, with a smaller percentage going to other religious groups. These 
others are overwhelmingly Protestant with an occasional Eastern Ortho- 
dox or Jewish congregation also receiving money. According to its own 
literature, between 1995 and 2001, the Council gave roughly 66 million 
dollars (or 75% of designated funds) to Catholic churches and another 
eight percent to other religious edifices which were mostly Catholic, e.g., 
convents and monasteries. In some years, there are no non-Christian 
recipients of funding and the amount allocated to Catholic buildings is 
even higher. For instance, in 2006-2007, of the 9 million dollars spent for 
preserving religious structures, almost 8 million went to Catholic organi- 
zations. No non-Christian groups received money that year.! 


13 Conseil du patrimoine religieux. “Organisme: historique”, www.patrimoine-religieux 
.qc.ca/en/organisme/historique.php. Accessed on April 4, 2012. 

14 The Council also raises and distributes private funds for this purpose. 

15 Conseil du patrimoine religieux, “Publications: Rapports annuels”, http://www 
.patrimoine-religieux.qc.ca/fr/pdf/rapports_annuels/FPRQ_2007.pdf. Accessed on January 
31, 2011. 
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While the agency traces its roots to the early 1980s, the need for gov- 
ernment assistance to preserve dilapidated religious structures in Quebec 
arguably began in the 1960s’ Quiet Revolution. During this period, French 
linguistic nationalism challenged not only the economic and linguistic 
dominance of Anglophones in Quebec but also the long-standing privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Catholic Church which was now seen as colluding 
with Anglophone Canada in oppressing the Franco-Québécois. Between 
1965 and 1985, bi-monthly church attendance among Catholics in Quebec 
declined from 88 to 38 percent. During the 1990s, monthly attendance of 
services fell into the low twenties. During the same period, the ordination 
of priests and nuns also declined dramatically.!® 

This decreased religiosity among Québécois Catholics resulted in the 
closing of certain churches and the shrinking of the coffers of those that 
remained open. Vacant churches were often purchased by the private sec- 
tor and torn down to make way for more profitable structures or were 
transformed by developers into high-end condominiums. Even the Que- 
bec government reallocated these religious spaces. A vivid example of this 
was the demolition of a church and convent to build new university build- 
ings on the campus of the Université du Québec a Montréal, with part of 
the church's facade being integrated into the new structure.!” 

Beginning at the same historic moment, Protestant churches in Quebec 
also experienced declining membership. However, this was not due so 
much to increased secularization as to increased emigration out of Que- 
bec to escape a rising tide of French nationalism. Typically more mod- 
est in dimension and style, these churches have often been recycled by 
more recent immigrant religious communities, although some Catholic 
churches have also been utilized this way. In Pointe-Saint-Charles alone, 
where the Gurdwara Sahib Quebec is located, the former Church of 
St. John is now the Montreal Filipino Seventh Day Adventist Church while 
another Seventh Day Adventist congregation owns what was once the 
Centenary Methodist and United church. Indeed, when the Gurdwara 
purchased the originally Baptist church at the corner of Liverpool and 
Wellington, it was actually owned by a Pentecostal community, meaning 
that it has been recycled more than once. Other non-Christian groups cur- 
rently utilizing vacated churches include the Hari Krishna temple in an 


16 John Dickinson and Brian Young, A Short History of Quebec, Third Edition, (Montreal: 
McGill-Queens University Press, 2003), 336-338. 
17 Ibid., 338. 
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old United church and another Sikh gurdwara in an old Protestant church 
in the west island. 

Despite this widespread recycling of religious space in Quebec, the 
Religious Heritage Council has not had a consistent policy regarding 
the funding of preservation efforts by newer religious groups. Indeed, the 
Gurdwara Sahib Quebec is currently the only non-Abrahamic religious 
community to be receiving money from the Council. It is also the only 
religious community working to preserve the religious character of a 
building as it was established by a previous congregation. The Council’s 
unease with recycled religious space is directly related to its mission to 
prevent private sector, for-profit recycling of religious architecture, such 
as the transformation of churches into condos, which the Council believes 
strips this architecture of its religious heritage value. The Council is careful 
to distinguish between its funding of the preservation of religious art and 
architecture which it sees as belonging to all Quebecers and the fund- 
ing of religious activity on the part of specific congregations. However, its 
commitment to preserving the religious nature of this art and architecture 
not only amounts to indirect patronage of such religious activity but also 
creates a gray area when it comes to assessing the preservation efforts 
made by newer religious groups of older religious spaces. 

On the Council’s website at the time of writing, in the section on ‘utiliza- 
tion’ under ‘Preservation Principles’ states that “The building must be used 
according to its original purpose.” Yet it also concedes that “[w]henever 
there is recycling, compatible functions should be considered in order to 
minimize the modifications, to maintain the heritage value of the build- 
ing and site, and to favor community uses.”!® This concession leaves a lot 
open to interpretation. The extent to which modifications to a building 
have impaired its heritage value is left up to the evaluation of individual 
Council agents. Preservation of a building, if construed narrowly enough, 
might require an unbroken history of religious use by a single tradition. 
Furthermore, only congregations that have full access to the historic 
record of the building can demonstrate most effectively the building’s 
heritage value. In the case of alienated churches, the archives have often 
been moved or lost and the oral tradition, broken. 

Nevertheless, since 2003, the Gurdwara has made three successful bids 
for government funding, and has received a total of $150,000 from the 


18 Conseil du patrimoine religieux, “Aide financière”, http://www.patrimoine-religieux 
.qc.ca/en/aidefinanciere/principes.php. Accessed on March 12, 2013. 
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Council. Its initial application for funds was denied by the Council for 
reasons that are somewhat open to interpretation. According to repre- 
sentatives of the Council, the problem was that the Gurdwara had begun 
repairs to the foundation without getting the proper work permits. This 
made giving government assistance to continue the work legally problem- 
atic. Gurdwara representatives concede that they did fail to follow the cor- 
rect protocol. However, some also suspect that it was the unique nature 
of their application that created problems, particularly the fact that, as a 
non-Baptist congregation, they had modified the space to accommodate 
their style of worship. 

In examining the report generated by the Religious Heritage Council 
on the gurdwara’s application, it does seem that the changes made to the 
interior of the space caused some of the difficulties in procuring funds. 
The three principal categories for evaluating buildings seeking funds are: 
1. Their overall historic and symbolic value, 2. The art and architectural 
value of the exterior and 3. The art and architectural value of the inte- 
rior. Visiting agents assign letter grades in each category to the building 
and then present their findings at a Regional Roundtable meeting where 
a final determination is made. Buildings that receive an overall grade 
between A and C are eligible for funds while buildings that are ranked D 
or E are not. 

In terms of the gurdwara’s report card, visiting agents gave it a C in 
category one, its overall historic and symbolic value, because its construc- 
tion in 1900 put it on the young end of the spectrum for heritage sites 
which must be a minimum of 100 years old. Furthermore there were no 
known associations with significant people or events that could raise the 
building’s grade in this category.!9 As stated previously, newer religious 
communities recycling older religious spaces are at a clear disadvantage 
here in that they do not have such ready access to the building’s history 
and/or archives. (Those of the gurdwara had been shifted to Ontario in 
the 1960s.) 

In terms of the second category, the artistic and architectural value of 
the building’s exterior, the gurdwara fared better. The visiting agents gave 
it a B ranking while the Regional Roundtable elevated its grade to an A. 
The arguments for the B included the fact that the building was designed 
by the architect Arthur J. Cooke who is most famous for the roughly one 


19 Fondation du patrimoine religieux du Québec, Inventaire des lieux de culte du Québec, 
Numero 2003-06-177, 2003, 8. 
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hundred homes he built in the upscale, predominantly Anglophone Mon- 
treal neighborhood of Westmount. This church is the only house of wor- 
ship in Cooke’s repertoire. Furthermore, Cooke’s ingenuity is evident in 
the building’s unique form which has seven facades and a cross-gabled 
roof with nine slopes. In their evaluation of the exterior, Council agents 
praised Cooke for taking maximal advantage of the oddly shaped trap- 
ezoidal lot on which the building is constructed. They added that while, 
not an imposing structure, since it is barely taller than the surrounding 
residential architecture, the building is striking. As the Council report 
reads: “The same year, another Baptist church was constructed in Mon- 
treal, the Bethel Gospel Chapel of Westmount. The two buildings are com- 
pletely different. There exists nothing comparable to this original temple 
in the corpus of Montreal churches of its era.”2° The Regional Roundtable 
argued that “Its plan is different, unique, and striking. Its form represents 
diversity.” They also added “It is a rare example in Montreal of an old 
Baptist church.”2! 

It was the third category, or the art and architectural value of the 
interior, on which the Gurdwara’s application foundered with the visit- 
ing agents, particularly when it came to the issue of integrity. While the 
agents’ report notes features such as the complex vaulted ceiling, it also 
emphasizes all the ways in which the space has been modified by the con- 
gregation, ignoring Sikh efforts to keep the décor intact. Even the stained 
glass windows which Council agents felt might be older than the church 
itself, possibly having been incorporated from an earlier structure, were 
considered by the agents as being in terrible shape, a shape only marred 
by the installation of plexiglass decorated with Sikh emblems. “The décor 
has been stripped, nothing remains except the organ and the windows 
as traces of the original tradition.” However, the Regional Roundtable 
evaluation once again raised the agents’ assessment of the interior from a 
C to aB grade, arguing that “despite these transformations, the distinctive 


20 “La méme année, une autre église baptiste était construite a Montréal, la Bethel Gos- 
pel Chapel de Westmount. Les deux bâtiments sont complètement différents. Il n’existe 
pas de comparable a ce temple original dans le corpus des églises montréalaise de son 
époque.” (Author’s translation) Ibid., 10. 

21 “Son plan est différent, unique, et imposant. Sa forme est représentative de la diver- 
sité.” “Il s'agit d'un exemple rare à Montréal d'une vieille église baptiste.” (Author's transla- 
tion) Ibid., p. 10 

22 “Le décor a été dépouillé, ne restant plus que l’orgue et les vitraux comme traces de 
la tradition d’origine.” Ibid., 10. 
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mass of the building is nevertheless present.’*3 The overall grade given 
to the gurdwara by the visiting agents was a D, permanently rendering 
it ineligible for funds while the overall grade it received from the Round- 
table meeting was a C, putting its foot just in the door for funding. 

Since procuring a total of $150,000 over several years, the Gurdwara has 
addressed the structural issues that threatened the building’s very exis- 
tence, and while there is still more work of this nature to be done, they 
plan to apply in the future for funds to refurbish the stained glass win- 
dows. The estimated cost for this work is between $250,000 and $300,000 
per window. As always with Council grants, the congregation has to cover 
thirty percent of the overall cost. The congregation has been trying to 
raise the necessary funds in order to make their application successful.?+ 
If they are able to raise enough funds and receive the Council’s money, 
they plan to restore the oculus and all the other fallen window panes to 
their original style. Other planned renovations include fixing the belfry 
and repainting and re-carpeting the interior to make it more aesthetically 
pleasing. Here, the congregation has worked closely with a designer to 
better fuse the Sikh and Christian motifs, using photographs of contempo- 
raneous church interiors from Europe and North America. They have also 
developed a panel of woodwork samples and fabric swatches with paisley 
and other patterns that attest to the long-standing reliance of European 
and North American designers on Indian textiles. 

Thus, the Gurdwara’s collaboration with the Religious Heritage Council 
will arguably have the effect of making the building look more explicitly 
Christian than it has in at least thirty years. Moreover, the congregation’s 
efforts to preserve this church and improve its appearance have contrib- 
uted to the neighborhood’s gentrification and increasing property values. 
Clearly, the actions of this Sikh congregation indicate that they see them- 
selves as stakeholders, not only in contemporary Québec society but also 
in Québec’s historical narrative. Indeed, they regard their contributions to 
this historical narrative as central to their flourishing in today’s Quebec 
because a more pluralistic reading of the province’s religious past opens 
the door to greater tolerance in the present. At a meeting with several 


23 “Malgré les transformations, la volumétrie particulière du bâtiment est toujours 
présente.” Ibid., 10. 

24 Another unintended bias in the RHC’s funding policy requiring that congregations 
foot thirty percent of the bill is that it rewards wealthier and more established congrega- 
tions. Furthermore, the GSQ’s small size has made raising the necessary funds challenging. 
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Gurdwara members, I asked whether the time and money they had spent 
preserving the church had been worth it. One responded, “It is worth it; 
you have gone upstairs and you have looked at it. You can see that aes- 
thetically it looks so beautiful.” And another chimed in immediately to 
say “and you can say that we have become part of the history itself. ... We 
have spent about a quarter century in this building now. I think we are 
now part of the cultural set-up.” And a third member responded: “Exactly. 
In a matter of time, 20-30 years from now, what is the difference? We will 
be all the same, accepted. That’s the beauty of being in a multicultural 
society.” 


Religious Heritage and Reasonable Accommodation 


This optimistic attitude toward multi-culturalism and the status of Sikhs 
in Quebec is directly, if somewhat ironically, related to Sikh participa- 
tion in Quebec’s recent ‘reasonable accommodation’ debate. In 2007, in 
response to several high-profile legal cases involving religious minorities’ 
requests for accommodation, the Quebec government founded an explor- 
atory commission whose mandate was to assess and respond to public 
sentiment on the Canadian legal principle of reasonable accommodation 
of religious practices. Headed by two prominent Quebec intellectuals, 
sociologist Gérard Bouchard and philosopher Charles Taylor, the com- 
mission held several hearings at which groups were invited to respond 
to questionnaires and to present their own briefs on the relevant issues. 
The commission also held televised citizens’ forums throughout the prov- 
ince where open-microphone sessions enabled individuals to share, very 
widely, their feelings on these subjects. 

This format, while seeming to encourage dialogue, heavily privileged 
the majority's perspective and often allowed those with more extremist 
views to dictate the terms of the debate. Religious minorities, in contrast, 
were put on the defensive and had the uncomfortable task of presenting 
their practices in terms that would allay the majority’s fears. In this way, 
as Mahrouse has argued, the commission reified the very racial, religious, 
and ethnic hierarchies it sought to overcome through dialogue.?5 

Those religious minority advocacy groups who chose to participate in 
the hearings sought to maximize an admittedly limited opportunity to 


25 Gada Mahrouse, “Reasonable Accommodation’ in Quebec: The Limits of Participa- 
tion and Dialogue,” Race and Class 52/1 (2010): 85-96. 
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clarify their positions. During the commission’s hearings, the leadership 
of three of the city’s gurdwaras (including the Gurdwara Sahib Quebec) 
together with the Canadian Sikh Council (a Sikh advocacy group based 
in Montreal), co-authored a document that claimed to articulate a united 
Montreal Sikh stance in favor of the policy of reasonable accommodation 
of religious minorities.2° By addressing specific concerns in that debate 
such as sex-segregation in public school gym classes, the document strove 
to align Sikhism with contemporary Québécois ways of life even as it 
simultaneously emphasized the necessity of making Quebec society more 
open to diverse groups. 

This strategy of aligning Sikhism with dominant discourses is an advo- 
cacy tactic that the Sikh congregations of Montreal have been developing 
ever since 12-year-old Gurbaj Singh Multani?” dropped his kirpan on the 
school playground in 2001, unleashing a tide of concern about excessive 
accommodation of religious practices. Even as Sikh congregations in this 
case sought to push for greater tolerance of their traditions that required 
understanding the kirpan on Sikh terms, they were also careful to pres- 
ent Sikhism in the most palatable terms possible to the majority Franco- 
Québécois audience. By consistently presenting the kirpan as an article 
of faith rather than a weapon and by emphasizing its symbolic connota- 
tions within Sikhism as standing for the fight against social injustice, Sikhs 
worked to distance the kirpan from any martial implications it may have 
once had. In the process, they also highlighted Sikhism’s coalescence with 
various features of Québécois modernity such as social progressivism.?® 


26 Three of Quebec's gurdwaras did not participate in drafting the brief and the brief’s 
authors did not poll the Montreal Sikh community to assess the extent to which the brief’s 
statements reflected popular sentiment. However, the authors justify the brief’s claim to 
speak on behalf of a large number of Quebec Sikhs by describing the membership of its 
authoring organizations as follows: “[the three Gurdwaras are] three of the larger Sikh 
houses of worship on the island of Montreal. [. . .] Close to 2,000 individuals (more than 20 
percent of the Sikh population in Quebec) visit the three institutions on a weekly basis.” 
(The Sikh Community of Montreal, Brief Presented to Consultation Commission on Accom- 
modation Practices Related to Cultural Differences, p. 1. www.accommodements.qc.ca/ 
documentation/memoires/Montreal. Accessed on January 31, 2011.) 

27 Multani was not a member of the GSQ but rather of the Gurdwara Guru Nanak Dar- 
bar Lasalle, the largest Gurdwara in Montreal. Nevertheless, members of the GSQ donated 
money to help cover the cost of Multani’s lawsuit against the Marguerite Bourgeois School 
Board. 

28 For a further discussion of this see my “Zero Tolerance? Sikh Swords, School Safety, 
and Secularism in Quebec” cited in note 5. A similar dynamic played out in the United 
States shortly after 9/11 when Sikhs were wrongly identified with Islamist terrorists. Rita 
Verma states that “In a time of crisis, the community enacted survival strategies. The com- 
munity made a choice about how to ‘represent’ themselves and take part in the larger 
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In a similar manner, the brief submitted by these Montreal Sikh groups 
to the Consultation Commission on Accommodation Practices presents 
Sikhism as a tolerant, accommodating, and modern faith which is there- 
fore highly compatible with contemporary Québécois culture. When dis- 
cussing ‘values and rights’ in Quebec, the brief states the following: 


The basic values and rights that have a broad consensus and form the basis 
of Quebec society today are entirely consistent and in complete harmony 
with the beliefs and practices of Sikhs. The principles of individual freedoms, 
equality between men and women, pluralism, democracy, secularism and 
peaceful resolution of conflicts are widely enshrined in the Sikh Scriptures. 
The Sikh Gurus practiced and promoted these basic human values more 
than five centuries ago. The Sikh community is ready to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the rest of the Quebec population to uphold and defend the 
above principles of the Quebec society.?9 


Furthermore, the brief displays a high awareness of Québécois discourses 
about diversity and the proper management of religious and cultural 
difference. The briefs frequent use of the term ‘interculturalism,’ aligns 
Montreal Sikhs with one of the social policies that most distinguishes 
Quebec from the rest of Canada. In contrast to the policy of multicul- 
turalism, officially adopted by the other Canadian provinces in 1981 with 
the passage of the Multiculturalism Act, Quebec’s interculturalism policy 
explicitly privileges the French language and culture of the province's 
majority population and requires newer cultural communities to inte- 
grate, even as they may retain certain aspects of their own distinctive 
heritage.2° The brief works to showcase Sikhism’s innate compatibility 
with this interculturalism policy by virtue of the fact that Sikhism itself 
is an intercultural religion. It argues that “[f]rom the Sikh community’s 


American struggle against terrorism. Hence, displays of patriotism were encouraged. The 
Sikh community anxiously expressed ‘Americanness’ in the public space in the short 
period of time after September u.. Strategies of cultural adjustment and creating awareness 
about Sikhs increased dramatically.” (“Trauma, Cultural Survival and Identity Politics in a 
post-g/11 era: Reflections by Sikh Youth” in Sikh Formations 2/1 (2006): 89-101.) Jessica Fal- 
cone’s research on Sikh organizational activity in the Washington D.C. area in the imme- 
diate aftermath of 9/11 argues that this very process of expressing Sikh Americanness and 
patriotism also revealed fissures in the community. (Jessica Falcone, “Seeking Recognition: 
Patriotism, Power and Politics in Sikh American Discourse in the Immediate Aftermath of 
g/u,” Diaspora: A Journal of Transnational Studies 15/1 (2006): 89-119. 

29 Op. cit., “Brief”, 5. 

30 Interculturalism is perceived to have lower tolerance of difference than multicultur- 
alism, although arguably, as Mahrouse argues, both can be considered liberal governmen- 
tal mechanisms that are used to control and manage immigrant and minority populations 
(Op. cit., 8). 
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perspective, the interculturalism model is totally consistent with their 
fundamental beliefs.”?! Significantly, the document cites the Gurdwara 
Sahib Quebec as an example of the innate tolerance of Sikhism for other 
faiths and thus, as a testament to the general compatibility of the Sikh 
tradition with Quebec’s interculturalism model: 


Here is a practical illustration of respecting and accommodating diversity. 
The Sikh congregation that owns Gurdwara Sahib Quebec on Wellington 
Street in Montreal decided to retain all of the Christian art reflected on the 
stain glass windows of the church they acquired in 1986. The fact that Chris- 
tian art has remained inside a Sikh house of worship has never been an issue 
with the members of the congregation ever.3? 


While the brief thereby strikes a conciliatory tone, it goes on to argue 
that the reality of minorities’ experiences in Quebec reveals that Quebec 
is not staying true to its own interculturalism policy. For these Sikh rep- 
resentatives, interculturalism may require privileging certain aspects of 
the dominant community’s culture or way of life but it expressly forbids 
eliminating all forms of cultural diversity: 


... [T]he interculturalism model adopted by Quebec where there is both 
respect for diversity and collective integration through borrowing and shar- 
ing among different cultures is the correct way to go. There is no tangible 
evidence, however, that it is being practiced or implemented in real terms. 
One of the fundamental reasons for the current debate on reasonable 
accommodation stems from the fact that the majority insists on conformism 
to a Quebec identity which is largely determined by the values and belief 
systems of the majority community. This insistence that the minority groups 
conform one hundred percent to the identity and life style defined by the 
majority negates the spirit of an interculturalism model.33 


The brief, without giving any statistical data, is emphatic that serious struc- 
tural inequalities exist in Quebec between majority and minority popula- 
tions. It cites the fact that even though well educated and fluent in French, 
minorities are underrepresented in many professional fields as well as in 
governmental agencies: “Despite the fact that immigrants are more quali- 
fied academically they face insurmountable obstacles in realizing their 
true employment potential. This situation has existed for decades now 


31 Op. cit., “Brief”, 6. 
32 Ibid. 
33 Ibid. 
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and despite official policy that deplores discriminatory practices, there is 
little evidence that equal opportunities exist for all groups.”34 

The brief ends by providing ‘agree’ or ‘disagree’ responses to particular 
propositions for how to manage religious diversity presented in the Com- 
mission on Accommodation Practices’ questionnaire. This questionnaire 
format had the effect of hemming in all respondents within a framework 
designed by the majority and reflective of its concerns. At the same time, 
by responding to the questionnaire, these Sikh groups sought to identify 
specific points of convergence and divergence both from majority values 
and from other religious minorities. In reading the briefs responses to 
the questionnaire, there is consistency on issues of tolerance and inclu- 
sivism but then there are also issues on which the Sikhs seem to draw 
an important line between themselves and other religious minorities. 
For example, the authors agree that Muslim girls should be allowed to 
wear headscarves to school and during sporting events. They also agree 
that public school lunch programs should provide religiously appropriate 
options. However, they disagree with sex segregation during swimming 
lessons in schools, a request not made by any particular religious minor- 
ity but which the general public presumed to be a Muslim initiative. The 
brief also disagrees with the proposition of frosting the windows of a local 
YMCA to obscure views of women exercising in tight clothing. (This was 
an actual request by certain Hasidic Jewish communities that elicited a 
lot of public outcry.) 

Such responses reflect specific Sikh values such as the importance 
of emblems of faith, the observance of certain dietary laws, and sexual 
equality, which was mentioned several times in the brief as a central tenet 
of Sikhism. Thus, while the overall goal of the brief was to plead for an 
across-the-board recommitment to a more sincere practice of intercul- 
turalism that would work to integrate religious and other minorities, it 
also seemed to distinguish Sikhism as a particularly enlightened form 
of religious group, distinct from less tolerant—and less tolerated—reli- 
gious communities. While this feature of the Sikh congregations’ brief 
highlights the divisive role that the Accommodation hearings sometimes 
played among Quebec’s religious minorities, it also highlights the fact that 
these Sikh groups saw themselves as making a distinctive contribution 
to the discussion of cultural diversity in Quebec. This distinctiveness is 
informed both by specific Sikh sensibilities and by the coalescence of those 


34 Ibid., 8. 
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sensibilities with certain features of Québécois modernity. As such, the 
brief presented Sikh perspectives on ‘Accommodation Practices’ as embed- 
ded in a particular socio-religious framework and, yet, as worthy of wide 
dissemination. 


Conclusion 


Many members of the Gurdwara Sahib Quebec congregation see them- 
selves as active agents in preserving Quebec’s religious and cultural lega- 
cies. Moreover, they see their role in constructing Quebec’s religious 
historical narrative as intimately bound up with their contemporary 
identity as Québécois Sikhs. While these may seem like obvious points, 
the failure to acknowledge religious minorities’ role in articulating Québé- 
cois identity is what fueled much of Quebec's reasonable accommodation 
debate. In this debate, religious minorities were presented as insular and 
uncompromising in their religious beliefs, demanding accommodation of 
their starkly different ways of life in a manner that disrupted mainstream 
discourses and threatened the privileged position of majority sensibilities. 
In fact, as the case of the Gurdwara Sahib Quebec shows, religious minori- 
ties often utilize those discourses in ways that simultaneously promote 
their own interests and reinforce larger society’s values. 

It is arguable that this process, wherein minorities must present their 
practices in palatable terms to the dominant audience, reifies racial, 
ethnic, and religious hierarchies. Indeed, as Falcone’s study of Sikh con- 
gregations in the Washington D.C. area in the immediate aftermath of 
g/11 argues, religious minorities are often forced to present themselves 
in palatable terms to the dominant audience in a manner that obscures 
significant internal divisions and simplifies complex identities. Yet it is 
also true that when minorities self-identify as stakeholders with a right- 
ful claim and align that claim with normative values, they problematize 
the conventional picture of the majority ‘tolerating’ a minority. As Nancy 
Fraser has argued, when “subaltern counterpublics...invent and circu- 
late counter-discourses” that serve their own interests, they disseminate 
their distinctive perspective into the public sphere, “expand(ing) discur- 
sive space in the process.”?5 Indeed, the Gurdwara’s engagement with the 
religious heritage of Quebec shows that minorities are not always reacting 


35 Nancy Fraser, “Rethinking the Public Sphere”. In Francis Barker, Peter Hulme, and 
Margaret Iversen (eds.) Post-Modernism and the Re-Reading of Modernity, (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1992), 210. 
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Fig. 7 Exterior of Gurdwara Sahib Quebec, July 2009. 
Photo Credit: Valerie Stoker 


defensively to majority discourses about them but, in fact, may initiate 
and expand discussions of heritage, culture, and citizenship. By work- 
ing to preserve a non-Catholic church that itself belonged to a working- 
class population with a less than illustrious history, the GSQ highlights 
the fragmentary nature of Quebec’s religious past and the long-standing 
co-existence of multiple experiences and perspectives. Thus, the GSQ’s 
preservation efforts enrich Quebec’s historical narrative. 

Furthermore, the congregants of the GSQ are able to facilitate this 
enrichment precisely because they see themselves both as Quebecers and 
as Sikhs and, therefore, as holders of a unique set of perspectives. Hall’s 
research has shown that the notion of immigrants being caught between 
two worlds rests on a rigid view of culture that fails to acknowledge that 
culture is enacted by individual agents who occupy a variety of fields. 
Even though members of the GSQ are very aware of structural inequalities 
resulting directly from prejudice against visible minorities in Quebec, they 
deploy that awareness both in advocating for their own interests and in 
re-reading Quebec’s religious history from a more pluralistic perspective. 

It is also important to note that, while the Religious Heritage Council 
may not have had in mind the scenario of Sikhs preserving a Neo-Gothic 
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Baptist church, the Council has risen to the occasion. Its eventual will- 
ingness to fund this project of preserving the GSQ shows that, while a 
particular vision of Quebec’s religious history remains dominant, there are 
fissures in that vision and a growing awareness that preservation is in the 
hands of future citizens, who may or may not be Christian or ethnically 
Franco-Québécois. The interactions between the Gurdwara Sahib Quebec 
and the Religious Heritage Council show that when religious minorities 
are involved in the project of preserving religious heritage, they reveal a 
more complicated picture of cultural identity, past and present. 
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CAPITALIZING ON IDENTITY AND MOBILITY: SIKH MERCANTILE 
ACTIVITY ACROSS THE HONG KONG-CHINA BORDER 


Ka-Kin Cheuk 


Introduction 


This chapter! deals with the trans-border entrepreneurial activities 
between Hong Kong and China among the Sikh diaspora, and with the 
economic and cultural contexts that have shaped these activities. While 
transnational Sikh networks? and migration patterns? have become the 
main topics in the current studies of Sikh diaspora in Hong Kong, relatively 
little research has been done on the Sikh merchants in South China—a 
coastal region (including Guangdong province, Fujian province, and Zhe- 
jiang province) that is perhaps experiencing one of the fastest economic 
growths in today’s world. Earlier studies on Sikh diaspora have mainly 
focused on a specific locale, dealing with local adaptation, social integra- 
tion, and cultural adjustment among the Sikh migrants and their next 
generations.* These studies tell us little about the practices and interac- 
tions of Sikhs who exhibit a high degree of cross-border mobility and flex- 
ibility in their religious practices, transnational migration patterns, and 
trade entrepreneurship. More recent literature, however, offers updated 
ethnographic cases on transnational Sikh migration and their global 
migration networks which are useful for comparative study and analysis 
on a global scale. This study of the translocal Sikh merchants in South 
China makes a contribution to the literature on Sikh transnationalism— 
an emerging field of enquiry that needs more sustained analysis. 

In this chapter, I present an ethnographic study of business practices 
among the Sikhs crossing the Hong Kong-China border. I examine the 


1 This chapter is a revision of the paper presented at the Society for East Asian Anthro- 
pology (SEAA) Conference in Taipei, Taiwan, 2-5 July 2009. 

2 See, for example, the more recent studies on transnational Sikh marriage, such as 
Nicola Mooney, “Aspiration, Reunification, and Gender Transformation in Jat Sikh Mar- 
riages from India to Canada.” Global Networks, 6 (2006): 389-403. 

3 See, for example, Parminder Bhachu, Twice Migrants: East African Sikh Settlers in 
Britain. (London: Tavistock, 1985). 

+ See, for example, Michael Angelo, The Sikh Diaspora: Tradition and Change in an 
Immigrant Community (New York: Garland Publishing, 1997). 
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interaction between Sikh merchants and the Chinese business environ- 
ment in their economic and cultural contexts. Of particular concern is 
to examine how Sikh merchants do cross-border business in Hong Kong 
and China. The first part of this analysis identifies a scholarly gap when 
it comes to Sikh entrepreneurship in Hong Kong. It shows that Sikh mer- 
chants, despite the fact that a number of them have successfully become 
capitalist traders after the Second World War, have received little atten- 
tion in the studies of South Asians in Hong Kong. While the number of 
extremely successful Sikh merchants is small compared with the other 
South Asian mercantile groups, this chapter argues that a thematic dis- 
cussion of Sikh entrepreneurship in general provides a good departure 
point for examining the process of emerging Sikh business enterprises in 
a region in which a high rate of economic growth is taking place. The 
second part of this chapter offers three case studies to illustrate the cul- 
tural politics and risk management among the Sikh merchants. These 
cases shed preliminary light on the larger issues of identity and translocal 
mobility among the Sikh mercantile diaspora in today’s South China. 

This study focuses on a small group of Sikh merchants and their fam- 
ily members who live in Hong Kong. Semi-structured interviews were 
conducted with open-ended questions. Sikh merchants conducting busi- 
ness in Hong Kong, China, and India were also interviewed in the course 
of this fieldwork. The cultural and economic aspects of their lives were 
explored, including issues of belonging, family relationships, entrepre- 
neurial networks, and their experiences of doing business in Hong Kong, 
China, and India. 


Indian and Sikh Merchants in Hong Kong 


Since the beginning of the British colonial period, Hong Kong has played a 
special role for Indian merchants wanting to establish trans-regional busi- 
ness networks in South China. Trading has been one of the most common 
kinds of business engaged by Indian merchants in Hong Kong. Due to 
British patronage, Hong Kong was seen as an ideal coastal hub for import- 
export businesses. In the early colonial period, wealthy Parsee traders 
and their families migrated from the Indian subcontinent. These traders 


5 The baseline ethnographic data for this study is from Ka-Kin Cheuk, ‘Transnational 
Connections, Local Life, and Identity: A Study of Sikhs in Hong Kong’ Unpublished M.Phil. 
Thesis, Department of Anthropology. (The Chinese University of Hong Kong, 2009). 
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sought out business opportunities in Hong Kong, China, and Southeast 
Asia. Sir Hormusjee Nowrojee Mody (1838-1911) and Jehangir Hormusjee 
Ruttonjee (1880-1960) have been acknowledged as important figures in 
Hong Kong’s social history because of their substantial pre-war philan- 
thropic and public welfare activities. While trading remains the most 
common sector engaged by Indians, some Indians have also explored and 
developed business niches in other sectors of the Hong Kong ecomony. 
For example, the Harilelas Group established a well-known Sindhi busi- 
ness enterprise in the real estate and hotel industries in the 1950s, in 
which most of their investments were made in Hong Kong.” In fact, many 
long-established Sindhi and Parsee corporations continue to prosper in 
the increasingly competitive business atmosphere of today’s Hong Kong. 
Nonetheless, trade remains the most popular kind of business activity 
among Hong Kong’s Indian merchants. 

Sikhs, however, are under-represented in the historical portrait of Hong 
Kong-based Indian merchants. Neither in the trading sector nor other busi- 
ness fields have Sikhs received sustained scholarly attention. Consider the 
history of Indian migration to Hong Kong, Sikhs first came to Hong Kong 
at the same time as, or perhaps even earlier than, the first Sindhi and 
Parsee merchants who arrived in the territory in late nineteenth century. 
Given their co-existence in Hong Kong, there is little evidence document- 
ing Sikh business engagements in pre-war Hong Kong. There are, by con- 
trast, many records of Sindhi and Parsee groups which established local 
business enterprises in the same period.’ Museum archives, old photos, 
and government records show instead that Sikhs were mainly employed 
as expatriate workers and low-ranked civil servants such as policemen 
for the British Hong Kong government in pre-war Hong Kong. Like many 
first-generation labor migrants, these Sikhs did not intend to stay in Hong 
Kong on a permanent basis since they were underpaid and had little pros- 
pect of promotion in the government sectors. Given the poor economic 
and political situations in their home villages in Punjab, Sikh migrants 
sought employment as expatriates under the colonial government in 
Hong Kong. The different motivations for migration among Sikhs, Parsees, 


6 Steve Tsang, A Modern History of Hong Kong (London: I.B. Tauris, 2004), 65. 

7 Barbara-Sue White, Turbans and Traders: Hong Kong’s Indian Communities (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 184-185. 

8 Cf. The North China Shipping Company, owned by a Sikh family named Dhillon, con- 
ducted trading business between Hong Kong and Japan in the pre-war era. More informa- 
tion of Dhillon family can be found at: Gurmukh Singh, “A Billion-Dollar Dream Come 
True.” Tribune India, 20 August 2007. 
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and Sindhis may help to account for why Hong Kong-based Sikhs hardly 
ventured into business fields before the Second World War. 

After the Second World War, the Hong Kong government ceased to 
employ Sikh expatriates from Punjab. Faced with this changing scenario, 
some Sikhs, including the first generation and the newcomers, either 
opted to work outside the local government or became self-employed. 
Even though some Sikhs had already started to become entrepreneurs in 
the local economy, the image of turbaned policemen and security guard 
was perpetuated as prevailing stereotypes of Sikhs in Hong Kong. These 
stereotypes have become the perennial lenses through which Sikhs con- 
tinue to be viewed as outsiders and of low social status in Hong Kong 
society. This image continues to obscure the fact that some Sikhs have 
become successful entrepreneurs in both the local and global economy. 

Since the market reforms in 1980s, China has attracted some Hong 
Kong Indians, including Sikhs, to invest in cross-border trading business. 
Most of them have developed small or medium sized businesses in Hong 
Kong as well as in several burgeoning Chinese cities such as Shenzhen, 
Guangzhou, Shanghai, Yiwu, and Shaoxing in Southeast China. Many of 
these entrepreneurs have engaged in global trading business with a sig- 
nificant part of it based either in Hong Kong or in mainland cities.9 Based 
on the number provided by hkchina-Indians.com, a business contact 
exchange website that is popular among the Indian merchants in Hong 
Kong and China, 642 Indian-owned companies have been registered in 
the website, of which more than 400 are trading companies (Table 1). 
According to my informants, many of these trading companies have been 
founded recently. Even though the number of Indian merchants living in 
Hong Kong remains small, the number of businesses continues to grow 
and make a substantial contribution to the overall volume of trade. Some 
scholars have estimated the figure at as much as nine per cent of Hong 
Kong’s total export trade.!° These Indian business ventures, including the 
ones initiated by the Sikh traders in Hong Kong, can provide insight into 
the changing social and economic structure of cross-border trade with 
China. A study of such Sikh entrepreneurs, I suggest, not only discloses 
the untold history of Sikh merchants in Hong Kong, but also serves as a 


9 The growing Sikh population in Shanghai, Shaoxing, and Yiwu is evidenced by the 
presence of Sikh temples in these cities. 

10 Barbara-Sue White, Turbans and Traders: Hong Kong’s Indian Communities (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 178. 
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Table 1 The Number of Companies Run by Indians by Business and Region 
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Source: http://hkchina-indians.com (Accessed on 15 May 2009) 


productive anthropological lens to understand the place of Sikh mercan- 
tile activity between Honk Kong and China. 


Case Studies 


Three cases have been selected from the ethnographic interviews con- 
ducted from 2008 to 2010. These three cases document the experiences 
of two generations of Sikh merchants engaged in cross-border trade with 
China. The interviewees are Dawa, Kuda, and Bill. Dawa, who is now 
in his seventies, came to Hong Kong from Amritsar in 1967 while Kuda 
and Bill came to Hong Kong in the 1980s. Given the generational differ- 
ence between them, it is not surprising that they began their business 
pursuits in different periods of time as well. Juxtaposing their entrepre- 
neurial activities in one ethnographic analysis enables one to explore the 
changing opportunities and challenges faced by these Sikh merchants 
throughout the social and economic change that has taken place in post- 
war Hong Kong. Despite the differences between them, all three have had 


11 Informants have been given pseudonyms to protect their privacy. 
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to conform to the new political economy of Hong Kong, as well as the 
global financial crisis of 2008. 


Case 1: Dawa 


Dawa was born and raised in a Sikh village called Sur-Singh in the Amrit- 
sar district. Dawa has one younger sister and lived in his parents’ home in 
the village before he moved to Hong Kong. Dawa’s mother died when he 
was seven years old; his father fell sick almost at the same time. This situa- 
tion forced Dawa to discontinue his education and become the breadwin- 
ner for the family even though he was just an adolescent. Having tended 
the family farm for four years, Dawa came to Hong Kong. Dawa moved 
to take up a job offered by his grandfather's brother who had just started 
a security business in Hong Kong. His grandfather’s brother was origi- 
nally a security guard for the Indian Embassy in Beijing and after that he 
came to Hong Kong to start his own business. While Dawa worked for 
his great-uncle, he also attended English and Commerce Studies classes 
in the evening at a school in Causeway Bay. There he acquired a com- 
mand of English as well as Form Seven graduate qualification. These new 
skills allowed him to find a new job with the Indian High Commission in 
1972. In the Commission, Dawa’s jobs were to liaison with suppliers and 
merchandisers and to do marketing research in China and India. While 
Dawa acquired a basic knowledge in cross-border trading through this 
job, he did not feel it gave him any real long term prospects or opportuni- 
ties. Therefore, Dawa started an import-export company with an Indian 
partner in 1976. The partnership turned out to be very successful. They 
expanded their trading business rapidly and opened branch offices in Tai- 
wan, the Philippines, the United States, and Nigeria in order to facilitate 
the growing amount of trade. The partnership ended in 1987 when Dawa 
wanted to start his own trading company. In his own company, Dawa 
invested heavily in the manufacturing of watches, household items, home 
textiles, and garments in Shenzhen, the first Special Economic Zone (SEZ) 
in China since the market reforms. To supervise the manufacturing pro- 
cess in China, Dawa has had to constantly shuttle between Shenzhen and 
Hong Kong. Dawa built up a strong manufacturing base in China. He also 
found buyers through his Hong Kong-based connections that gave him 
access to potential buyers from the United States, Canada, Panama, and 
Saudi Arabia. Presently, Dawa has one office in Hong Kong that focuses 
on locating and negotiating with Hong Kong and overseas buyers. He has 
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a second office in Shenzhen that oversees the manufacturing and supply 
process. Dawa’s business continues to grow. The total value of his com- 
pany currently exceeds ten million Hong Kong dollars. 

Over the course of his business venture, Dawa has seen the Chinese 
economy undergo tremendous changes since the market reforms. Dawa 
emphasizes that he remains hopeful about the prospect of doing business 
in China: he strives to maintain good relationships with his Chinese cli- 
ents, the labor cost is still relatively low, and the condition of infrastruc- 
ture is good. But Dawa points out that it is important to keep exploring 
new business niches: 


Now we need to invest more on developing high-tech manufacture in Shen- 
zhen. China has changed already. In the past we could easily make money 
by trading things made out of cheap labor and low technology. But now 
the market needs manufacture [with] better quality and more sophisticated 
design. It means that we need to improve the quality of our product by 
spending more money on technology development. 


Dawa is very keen on this point, believing that such a strategy can increase 
the chance of survival and competitiveness of his company in the midst of 
financial crisis like the ones in 1998 and 2008. “On this, we need to work 
closely with our Chinese managers in the factories,” Dawa said. “We need 
to work together to see in what ways we can make better products with 
higher market values.” 


Case 2: Kuda 


Kuda migrated from Ludhiana, Punjab to Hong Kong in the early 1980s. 
The reason for his migration was his wish to follow in his elder brother's 
footsteps. Kuda believed that his brother had found a good life having 
emigrated to Hong Kong. Kuda thought that it would also be good for him 
to do the same thing. Kuda studied in a secondary school in Hong Kong. 
During his studies, he picked up Cantonese, the lingua franca in Hong 
Kong as well as in Guangdong province in South China. After roughly 
twenty years, Kuda can now fully express himself in Cantonese. He mar- 
ried a Hong Kong Chinese woman he met at his workplace. Kuda proudly 
notes that he is “the first one in my [Sikh] community to marry with a 
Chinese.” Kuda and his wife have two children who are now studying in 
local secondary schools. They speak Cantonese and Punjabi fluently and 
write excellent Chinese. At home, Kuda and his wife speak Cantonese to 
their children. 
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After graduating, Kuda worked for a Sindhi businessman in a trading 
company that did business from the Middle East to South Asia and South- 
east Asia as well as with China. Kuda recalls his Sindhi boss was an able 
entrepreneur who had succeeded in the world of global trading. Having 
worked for this company for two years, Kuda learned the ropes of run- 
ning a business. Apart from acquiring practical business knowledge, Kuda 
established good and solid relationships with trade partners in China. 
Kuda credits this working experience with giving him important personal 
networks to build up his own trading business later in his life. Before start- 
ing his own business, Kuda worked for another trading company for one 
year. On a business trip to China in the early 1990s Kuda met a Chinese 
customer who earnestly invited him to join his trading business in China. 
“He [was] a rich and nice guy,” Kuda said: 


He knew I can speak Chinese... he told me that there were many oppor- 
tunities to make money easily in China at that time... totally agreed with 
him as I also saw there were many chances coming up in the China mar- 
ket... he told me that we could do a trade business together... he assured 
me not to worry about money since he would take care of it... all he needed 
me to do was to go around the whole China for him to establish the busi- 
ness. He wanted me to be his ‘running legs’ for his trade business in China. 


In 1992, Kuda accepted this entrepreneurial invitation and entered into a 
partnership with this Chinese businessman. 

Kuda partnered with this Chinese businessman for about ten years. 
During that period, Kuda made full use of his Chinese and Indian contacts 
to develop his business enterprise in China. He began to import textiles 
from Bangladesh, India, and Pakistan, and to dye them in China. Kuda 
said: 


You know, the cost of labor in South Asia can be very low. The cotton can 
be very cheap there. The only problem is they don’t have dye to color the 
cloths. We catch up this point and have these white T-shirts dyed in China 
and then we can sell it. You know what... the price of cotton produced by 
China is rising and they need cheap cotton from other countries like Paki- 
stan and India. We make profits from this kind of import-export between 
China and South Asia. 


In Kuda’s mind, a good knowledge of both China and South Asia enabled 
him to see the mushrooming business opportunities in these two 
regions. 

At the same time, Kuda noted the risks and crisis he had encountered 
in his trade business: 
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2000 was the worst time in my life so far. The Chinese businessman sud- 
denly quitted the business because of heart attack... it was very nice for 
him to leave everything to support me, such as office, networks, and even 
money... but, at the same time, one of the Hong Kong staffs stole more 
than a million dollars from my company. We can’t disclose it or otherwise 
all business partners would stop paying us, which would totally overwhelm 
our business. Things got even worse when I knew I was also cheated by my 
business partner in India. All bad things happened at the same time. It was 
a really bad time in my life. I felt despair to the whole world. 


Despite facing such crisis, Kuda’s business recovered slowly. Kuda credits 
the trust and credit he had built up with his customers was the key for 
his business to recover. “There are never any defaults in our company. No 
matter what is happening, I do business honestly. People believe that they 
would never be cheated by buying our stuff.” Kuda said, “they continue 
to do business with us, and, at the same time, we get some loans to keep 
running our company. We are thankful to our customers, thanking their 
trust on us. I’m glad that we survive from this crisis finally.” 

Given the current global financial crisis, Kuda said that risks and oppor- 
tunities co-exist in doing business in China. “It becomes quite hard to 
get enough money to do transaction now.... but it is also the best time 
to acquire a large amount of cotton to expand our business. You know. 
Due to the financial crisis, the cotton price has dropped drastically. We 
can buy cheap cotton and make our business head forward.” Instead of 
perceiving the current financial crisis only as a threat, Kuda sees it as a 
golden opportunity to expand his trade business. 


Case 3: Bill 


Bill spent his childhood and received his education in Punjab, India. He 
majored in Accounting at Punjab University in Chandigarh. After gradu- 
ating, he landed an accounting position at an Indian bank. In the early 
1980s, Bill was sent to work in Hong Kong by his company. Having lived 
and worked in Hong Kong for more than 20 years, Bill strongly felt that 
Hong Kong was ‘one of his homes’ even though he could not speak Can- 
tonese. This feeling, he claimed, was the result of his active participation 
in the Sikh Temple in Hong Kong, but more importantly having the good 
fortune to have a Punjabi woman born and raised in Hong Kong who can 
speak Cantonese fluently. Bill and his wife have one son and one daugh- 
ter. While his children received primary and secondary education in Hong 
Kong, they have since moved to Canada for tertiary education. Both his 
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son and daughter obtained Canadian citizenship after graduating from 
the college and working in Vancouver for a few years. Bill believes that 
Canada is a better place for his children to develop their career. Accord- 
ing to him: 


All of my in-law family members have migrated from Hong Kong to Vancou- 
ver for a long time. They are well-established there and can take good care 
of my children. My daughter has found a decent job in an international bank 
in Vancouver. My son always tells me that there are much more opportuni- 
ties to develop a good career in Canada than in Hong Kong. 


Consequently, Bill and his wife often travel between Vancouver and Hong 
Kong. In the spring of 2009, Bill decided to quit his current job in Hong 
Kong and join his children in Canada. “I and my wife have decided to start 
a new life in Canada with our children.” 

One of the reasons that Bill wanted to migrate to Canada was his desire 
to help in his son’s business. “My son just opened a business on his own. 
He really needs someone to help him.” Bill said, “The business that my son 
is doing has a large part dealing with the Chinese in China. After working 
in Hong Kong for more than 20 years, I have established some connec- 
tions in Hong Kong as well as China. I think I can help him.” The service 
that his son’s company provides is quality check for the goods exported 
from China to Canada. “It is a kind of middleman business in the trade 
industry.” Bill said. “Most of the trade companies in Canada rely on the 
exports from China. But they can’t make sure the goods they receive are 
in good quality. They need some people to do this kind of tedious job for 
them. That’s how we come to this international quality control market.” 
Bill emphasized that they had to build up a good relationship with their 
Chinese business partners in China, since most of the quality checks had 
to be conducted in China. 


To run our business, we have to find reliable Chinese persons to do the 
checks for us. Of course we can’t check every good. Therefore, we have to 
find some trustable Chinese guys who can differentiate good and bad com- 
panies in China. We need people who know the insider’s stories to find the 
reliable trading partners. That’s why we need to build a strong network in 
China. We need to have reliable Chinese partner in running this kind of 
quality check effectively. 


During his work in Hong Kong, Bill had many chances to travel around 
the whole of China and had established good relationships with many 
Chinese entrepreneurs. Bill emphasized these built relationships were 
important for the future development of his son’s company. 
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When asked if he would help his son on a full-time basis upon migra- 
tion, Bill said “No,” as he sees his involvement with his son’s venture as 
“secondary business.” Bill explained: “You know the current economic 
recession...The market is very dull now. People don’t have money to 
buy new imports. They won’t order new stuff unless they have cleaned 
their warehouse. We need to wait for the chances to come. That’s the 
problem.” Bill pointed out that his son’s company was still in its infancy 
and he did not have plans to expand it rapidly. Therefore, Bill was looking 
for a full-time job in Canada and only willing to help in his son’s business 
on a part-time basis. 


Interview Analyses 


Among the Sikh merchants I have interviewed, all of them agreed that hav- 
ing lived in Hong Kong for many years provided them with unique knowl- 
edge and networks for doing business in China. Some of them acquired 
proficiency in Cantonese which facilitated their communication with the 
Chinese business partners in, but not limited to, Guangdong region. In the 
eyes of my Sikh informants, Cantonese language proficiency was, however, 
not perceived as the most important advantage in building their business 
enterprises in China. The entrepreneurial networks they built in China 
were, according to my informants, much more significant in making their 
business activities in China successful. Each of my three informants in 
the case studies offered detailed accounts of their experiences with their 
Chinese business partners on the mainland, saying that a good network 
with the Chinese business partners and officials is the key of protecting 
and developing their business niches. The experiences of Dawa and Kuda 
illustrate a deliberate need for them to maintain good working relations 
with their Chinese partners. While Dawa works closely with his suppliers 
in China in order to upgrade the quality of the traded products, Kuda 
relies on trustworthy Chinese business partners in order to make sure the 
China side of his business continues to function efficiently. 

The experiences of my informants reflect the possibility of greater 
cooperation between state-owned enterprises (SOE) and foreign inves- 
tors on a local level in China. In a study of SOE and market reform in 
China, Zhou discusses the changing structure of China’s SOEs has given 
rise to expanding social networks among the local Chinese entrepre- 
neurs, who, as individual business players, begin to gain more power 
to negotiate their entrepreneurship and identity with the Chinese state 
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apparatuses.!2 Under the rise of individual entrepreneurship, it becomes 
much easier for the Chinese managers to directly deal with the investors 
coming from outside, including the Sikh merchants from Hong Kong. 
Undeniably, my informants were happy with the empowerment of their 
Chinese business partners which in turn brought greater business advan- 
tages to both parties. For my Sikh merchants, closer interaction and 
exchange with the local managers and entrepreneurs in China becomes 
much more frequent and necessary, since these local Chinese are play- 
ing more important roles in the internationalization of China’s economy. 
This has been a strong incentive for Sikh entrepreneurs in Hong Kong to 
develop business relationships with the local Chinese partners. 

Based on my fieldwork and interviews, it is also clear that the Sikh mer- 
chants tend to avoid directly investing in China. Rather, they seem content 
to function as ‘middlemen’ whether this be in trade or in quality control 
of the commodities they produce. My informants told me that most of 
the Sikh merchants, like Kuda, were traders, who did not own factories or 
real estate in China. One important factor driving many Sikh merchants 
to become traders is the low risk of involvement and the greater flexibility 
in conducting business. Unlike overseas Chinese entrepreneurs, there is 
little political and economic incentive for the Sikh merchants to take on 
the risks in investing large-scale factories and the retail market in China, 
especially during the current economic recessions. In fact, the strength 
of these Sikh traders remains their ability to connect the giant market of 
import-export in China with other important trade networks, like South 
Asia in the case of Kuda and North America in the case of Bill. A network 
and familiarity with more than one locality has allowed Hong Kong’s Sikh 
merchants to function as exemplary translocal entrepreneurs. 


Conclusion 


Although this chapter is a preliminary study and its findings have to be 
corroborated by further fieldwork, it provides some tentative and early 
insight to better understand Sikh mercantile involvement in Hong Kong- 
China cross-border trade. 

In a multi-sited ethnographic study of global Sindhi entrepreneurship, 
Falzon argues that a high degree of transnational mobility and a global 


12 Yongming Zhou. “Social Capital and Power: Entrepreneurial Elite and the State in 
Contemporary China.” Policy Science 33 (2000): 323-340. 
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network loaded with kinship links, which he describes as ‘cosmopoli- 
tan connections,’ accounts for enduring family-owned trade enterprises 
among the Sindhi in global diaspora.!? This study confirms the impor- 
tance of translocal networks in global trade business activities among Sikh 
entrepreneurs. The case of Sikh businessmen in Hong Kong exemplifies 
that business networks can also work outside the range of family unit, 
since the Sikh merchants, as this study reveals, invest significant time 
building close links with their Chinese partners. In addition, the prelimi- 
nary findings of this study underscores the importance and dynamics of 
relationship-building between Sikh merchants and their Chinese partners 
in their everyday business practices. 
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PART FOUR 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: GENDERING DIASPORIC EXPERIENCES 


“SHADY CHARACTER, HIDDEN DESIGNS, AND MASKED FACES”: 
REFLECTIONS ON ‘VILAYATP SIKH MARRIAGES 
AND DISCOURSES OF ABUSE! 


Shinder S. Thandi 


Introduction 


The dominant rationale for arranged marriages is that they are protective 
of women and family honour. However, in the Indian Punjab, a discourse 
has arisen recently concerning failure and abuse, particularly of women, 
in transnational Sikh Punjabi marriages, specifically between diaspora- 
based Non-Resident Indian (hereafter NRI) men and Sikh Punjabi women. 
A particular feature of this discourse is the negative image of the NRI hus- 
band as ‘abuser’. In this paper, I argue for a contextualised and a more 
nuanced understanding of this discourse of abuse, and of the phenom- 
enon of Sikh transnational marriages to which it relates. 

The paper draws on primary data taken from unstructured interviews 
in the Indian Punjab during July-August, 2004 and 2005. I interviewed 32 
people, including 18 ‘deserted’ wives, along with their parents, who were 
seeking legal redress; two lawyers dealing with such cases, a High Court 
Judge familiar with cases of marital abuse, four members of a womens’ 
NGO raising awareness about abuse, a leader of a political party cam- 
paigning on behalf of ‘deserted’ wives, three academics, two journalists 
and media spokesperson of the Punjab NRI Sabha.? I also draw on archival 
material from The Tribune and other major Indian newspapers and cur- 
rent affairs magazines from 2001 to the summer of 2010. 


1 I would like to thank Alison Shaw and Katharine Charsley for their very valuable and 
constructive suggestions on an earlier draft. Thanks also to the two anonymous referees 
who made me rethink the different dimensions of the problem. I take full responsibility 
for any errors and misinterpretations. 

2 NRI Sabha Punjab is a democratically elected, Punjab government sanctioned orga- 
nization operating since 1996 to deal with all forms of NRI affairs. It provides a range 
of social, cultural and economic services to NRIs including property and marital dispute 
settlement procedures. Opinions on its actual effectiveness is open to question. 
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Sikh Punjabi Arranged Marriages: A Complex Social Trend 


‘Arranged’ marriages still remain the dominant form of marriage for Sikhs 
in the Indian Punjab, and within the diaspora, but such marriages are 
better described as a complex and varied social trend than as traditional 
practice. In the diaspora at least the practice of what an outsider may per- 
ceive as an ‘arranged’ marriage shows considerable complexity, variability, 
and fluidity, increasingly blurring the distinction between a love marriage 
and the polarised opposite meaning usually associated with a traditional 
arranged marriage.? Nevertheless, many Sikhs will refer to the principles 
of an ideal marriage. These are that marriage must be within the caste 
group but outside the gotra or clan, in accordance with the four gotra 
rule prohibiting marriage within the father’s, mother’s, father’s sister's and 
mother’s sister’s gotras (and therefore in their villages); that bride-givers 
are inferior to bride-takers, that the woman must marry ‘up’, both socially 
and economically, that the giving of daaj (dowry) makes the marriage 
honourable and transfers a daughter's share of family wealth and that the 
bride is expected to live in the groom’s household, and not vice versa. Fur- 
ther, to ensure a ‘good’ match, relatives or an intermediary—a bachola or 
broker or matchmaker (traditionally with the nai, the village barber acting 
as ‘go-between’)—are important, to secure accurate information about a 
family’s background and economic position, their character and reputa- 
tion and to negotiate the marriage arrangements, including the potential 
value of dowry.* 

In practice, however, there is tremendous variation in how strictly 
the four-gotra rule is followed (often only the prohibition regarding the 
fathers and mother’s gotras is emphasised) and in how marriages are 
arranged and negotiated. While in principle the marriage rules and the 


3 The ‘bride abuse’ discourse discussed in this paper is to some extent the mirror image 
of the public discourse on ‘forced’ or ‘arranged’ marriages in the diaspora, especially in 
the UK. For an interesting recent discussion of this discourse which blurs the distinction 
between ‘forced’, ‘arranged’ and ‘love marriage’ see F. Ahmad, “The Scandal of ‘Arranged 
Marriages’ and the Patholsation of BrAsian Families,” in A. Ali, V.S. Kalra, and S. Sayyid 
(eds.) A Postcolonial People: South Asians in Britain, (London: Hurst & Company, 2006), 
272-288. 

4 R. Ballard, “The Impact of Kinship on the Economic Dynamics of Transnational Net- 
works: reflections on some South Asian developments,” Unpublished paper presented at 
a Workshop on Transnational Migration, Princeton University, June 29-July 1, 2001; A.B. 
Verma, The Making of Little Punjab in Canada. (New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2002); Car- 
men Voigt-Graf, “The Construction of Transnational Spaces by Indian Migrants in Austra- 
lia,” Journal of Ethnic and Migration Studies 31/2 (2005): 365-384. 
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requirement of a good match place certain limits upon the spatial spread 
of marriage networks, marriage practices have always been varied and the 
rules more relaxed in urban or semi-urban localities, particularly among 
trading castes, where people might, for instance, seek spouses through 
newspaper advertisements, or arranged transnational marriages.> Also in 
some historical periods of Punjab if adverse demographic changes created 
shortage of marriageable females (due for instance to increase in female 
foeticide and infanticide) marriage rules were ignored and polyandry and 
payment of bride price became common practice among certain groups.® 
Today, marriages in Punjab occur across its three main geographical 
sub-divisions (Malwa, Doaba, and Majha), and also occur transnationally, 
with Sikhs settled in the now sizeable Sikh diaspora of approximately 
15 million (authors estimate). ‘Arranged’ marriages are, moreover, 
arranged in varying combinations and degrees, with partners sometimes 
meeting under chaperoned conditions. 

Since the 1960s, economic transformation in Punjab has also had an 
impact on marriage practices at home or abroad. Especially in the doaba 
districts, Marriage Palaces have been constructed, providing novel ven- 
ues for modern-style celebrations of the wedding rituals (commercially 
arranged western-style buffet, catering, decor and music/disco services), 
even as the marriage ceremony (anand karaj) itself may take place in a 
nearby (village) gurdwara. There is, in fact, a growing convergence between 
these marriage practices in Punjab and in diaspora locations. 

Strategies of partner selection are also increasingly fluid, diverse, and 
complex, and include matches that would normally be frowned upon, such 
as marriages between elderly overseas males and young brides; girls mar- 
rying below their socio-economic status; male spouses living with bride’s 
parents; promoting marriages in which caste or status antecedents of 
one or other partner maybe extremely doubtful. Given these rapid socio- 
economic changes within Punjab, some overseas Punjabis regard them- 
selves as genuine upholders of ‘tradition’ than India-based Punjabis.” 


5 S.K. Jyoti, Marriage Practices of the Sikhs, (New Delhi: Deep & Deep Publications, 
1981); P. Hershman, Punjabi Kinship and Marriage, (Delhi: South Asia Books, 1981). 

6 A. Malhotra, Gender, Caste and Religious Identities: Restructuring Class in Colonial Pun- 
jab, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002). 

7 Jyoti, Marriage Practices of the Sikhs, 1981. One infamous case, which shocked the 
Canadian Punjabi community, was the alleged murder (by her natal family) of 25-year- 
old Canadian Jaswinder Kaur Sidhu (Jassi) who fell in love with a poor rickshaw driver 
whilst on holiday in Punjab. Since he came from Jassi’s mother’s village and had the same 
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For many Sikh Punjabi parents in the diaspora, the marriage of their 
child (usually the son) to a spouse from India represents both an impor- 
tant means of maintaining a link with their homeland and a crucial vehi- 
cle for transmitting cultural values, tradition and language maintenance 
in their diasporan children. However attitudes regarding this began to 
change between the first and the second-generation migrants.® In the 
UK, for instance, except in households with recently migrated parents 
(assumed to have a first generation ‘pendu or villager mindset), most 
parents nowadays show a preference for finding a compatible partner 
for their offspring from within their own country of residence or from 
another node of the Sikh diaspora, preferably a higher ranked place.’ 
Looking at it from the youth perspective, when it comes to choosing a 
marriage partner, a vast number of them may be best described as ‘nego- 
tiators’, using a range of negotiation tactics to achieve the best outcome 
for them. Many are increasingly likely to meet their partner at college 
or university, keep within the acceptable boundaries of class, caste, and 
religion. The option of an ‘arranged’ marriage is always there as insurance 
if an acceptable partner is not found. The final choice may involve the 
role of relatives (cousins, uncles and aunts, brother or sister-in law) as 
advocates in a complex and protracted negotiation process. As Netting 
recently argued “. . . family negotiations depend on respect between gen- 
ders and generations, without this base, families are polarized and youths’ 
choices virtually limited to rebellion or capitulation.”!° Such negotiated 
marriages where the children have a veto, not only meet parental expec- 
tations for their children and bring harmony to family tensions, they also 
enable siblings to have control over their life choices and show respect for 
the cultural values of their parents." 


surname, her family disapproved of the marriage. For details see D.L. Brown and R. Lak- 
shmi, “After a marriage for Love, a death for ‘Honor’,” Washington Post, 1 October 2003. 

8 Catherine Ballard, “Arranged marriages in the British context,” New Community 6/3 
(1978): 181-197; Avtar Brah, “South Asian teenagers in Southall: Their perceptions of mar- 
riage, family and ethnic identity,” New Community 6/3 (1978): 197-203; Kamala E. Nayar, 
The Sikh Diaspora in Vancouver: Three Generations Amid Tradition, Modernity and Multi- 
culturalism, (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004). 

9 K. Mand, “Place, gender and power in transnational Sikh marriages,” Global Networks 
2/3 (2002): 233-248. 

10 Nancy S. Netting, “Two-Lives, One Partner: Indo-Canadian Youth between Love and 
Arranged Marriages,” Journal of Comparative Family Studies 37/1 (2006): 141. 

11 K.D. Hall, Lives in Translation: Sikh Youth as British Citizens, (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), 164-169; Nayar, The Sikh Diaspora in Vancouver, 2004. 
70-80. 
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Changing Contexts and Newer Channels of 
Marriage Information and Partner Selection 


Sikh marriages, along with other South Asian weddings, continue to be 
grand, lavish and extravagant events whether in the diaspora or in India. 
In many cases, the ‘spiritual’ or ‘religious’ dimension of the ceremony is 
overshadowed by the growing symbolism of the wedding economy. The 
growth in the wedding economy over the past decade has been quite 
spectacular and incorporates a whole range of ancillary services such as 
music, video and photography, florists, bespoke wedding invitation cards, 
stretch limousines, catering, decorative sweet boxes, bridal make-up ser- 
vices, jewellery, bridal fashion wear and dresses for bridesmaids and the 
best man, etc. These services are increasingly promoted globally through 
regular bridal exhibitions such as Bride & Groom, Bridal Asia, Celebrat- 
ing Vivah, Asian Wedding Exhibition and Asian Bride Show, in glossy 
magazines such as Asian Bride, Occasions, and Asian Woman, through 
Bollywood films and on numerous Asian satellite channels now available 
throughout the diaspora. The huge popularity of Gurinder Chadha’s Bride 
and Prejudice and Meera Nair’s Monsoon Wedding is in large part due to 
their inter-mixing of marriage and diaspora contexts. In the UK alone, for 
instance, over 6,000 Indian weddings are assumed to take place annually 
and the target market is estimated to be worth £95.4 million per annum. 
The larger South Asian wedding industry in the UK is estimated at £300 
million with an average wedding costing between £15,000-£20,000, and 
average wedding outfit starting at around £2,000! and in India, the indus- 
try is valued at US $10 billion. 

This rise of the wedding economy, both in South Asia and the diaspora, 
signifies a substantial potential financial burden for parents especially as 
they are not oblivious to the risks involved in the face of growing incidence 
of failed marriages and divorces. Nevertheless, for parents the act of mar- 
rying off their children remains an important, almost a religious duty, and 
they will pursue whatever strategies necessary and use whatever informa- 
tion channels are available to find a suitable match for their children. But 
marriage networks are dynamic and evolve over time and with enhanced 
connectivity through the web which offers cheap and instant information, 


12 India Today. “Dream Merchants,” an advertising feature on UK Weddings, 30 August 
2004. 

133 S. Srivastava, “The business of Indian weddings,” Washington Times, 30 September 
2004. 
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existing arrangements are transformed and new commercially-based 
matchmaking intermediaries have emerged, leading to radical impacts 
on marriage practices and marriage rules. For instance, online matrimo- 
nial columns in leading Punjab and diaspora based vernacular and Eng- 
lish language newspapers have enlarged the choice of potential marriage 
partners leading to the rapid erosion of system of arranged marriages and 
marriage rules relating to endogamy and exogamy. This is particularly 
evident in marriages in North America where the Internet has enabled 
dispersed Sikh communities to become closely connected despite huge 
geographical distances.'* We can identify several contexts for the emer- 
gence of new marriage markets and arrangements. 

Personal kinship networks still remain the most common and preferred 
ways for extending marriage relationships in Punjab or diaspora and as 
Ballard, explaining migration and South Asian transnational marriage pat- 
terns in the UK concludes “it is above all, the principles and practices of 
kinship reciprocity that transnational networks of trust and solidarity have 
been constructed and maintained.” Most Sikh Punjabis continue to use 
both their diaspora-based personal kinship networks and homeland ones 
to find suitable matches for their children as these continue to provide the 
most ‘trustworthy’ information about prospective in-laws. Whilst extension 
and strengthening of kinship networks and solidarity, especially through 
strategic marriage alliances, remained paramount amongst first genera- 
tion migrants, many of the second-generation adults—who were child 
migrants themselves—also continue to favour this form of partner selec- 
tion when it comes to arranging marriages of their own (third-generation 
diasporan-born) children. Attendance at family weddings, other family 
gatherings and cultural functions at different diaspora sites and the popu- 
larity of videoing the proceedings and their subsequent circulation across 
different transnational spaces, provides an opportunity for extended 
family networks to identify and screen children of marriageable age and 
discuss potential ‘matching’ possibilities for them. In many of the above 
forms of transnational marriage arrangements, women have emerged 
as central players in constructing new transnational social spaces. For 
instance, those women who migrate through marriage, especially if they 
are the first migrant from their family and are migrating to localities where 


14 S, Vasudev, “Rearranging Marriage,” India Today, 18 October 2004, 22-28. 
135 Ballard, “The Impact of Kinship on the Economic Dynamics of Transnational Net- 
works,” 2001. 
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they have no prior caste or kinship links, tend to create marriage networks 
around them. In the UK, for example, often, the occurrence of a single 
marriage leads to further marriages, especially as immigration rules allow 
it. The married woman brings other women—-sisters, cousins, nieces, and 
neighbours’ daughters—creating fairly dense women’s support networks, 
generating stability, solidarity and trust in new marriage alliances. This 
critical role of women, in providing a new agency in initiating, construct- 
ing and strengthening new forms of chain migration and kinship networks 
and especially in the reversing of earlier gendered roles in fulfilling obliga- 
tions to kin, remains hardly documented in the prevailing narratives on 
Sikh Punjabi transnational marriages, unlike, for instance, for Pakistani 
Muslim Punjabis.!© However, as we shall discuss later, in many instances 
the protection offered by traditional kinship networks is weakening as 
newer forms of marriage arrangements and practices emerge. 

Family based kinship networks have now extended to incorporate reli- 
gious institutions such as gurdwaras as many of them now also offer mat- 
rimonial services. For a nominal registration fee, users are able to access 
the gurdwara database giving them information on personal characteris- 
tics, social status, period of residency in the country, and details of fam- 
ily background in Punjab. The growing provision of these services, along 
with other cultural and religious activities, such as summer camps, sports 
tournaments, and week-end sleep-overs oriented towards youth, fulfil a 
particular need where parents and youngsters may be looking for part- 
ners with a similar worldview. Users of these services, unlike for instance 
users of matrimonial columns or internet sites, could also be perceived 
as pursuing risk-averse strategies given the increased incidence of marital 
breakdowns in the Sikh diaspora. 

Marriage bureaus began to fill important information gaps from the 
1970s onwards both due to difficulties in importing spouses, especially 
grooms from Punjab, resulting from new and more stringent immigration 
controls (for example, the primary purpose rule) and to growing resolve 
by British born children that they would prefer their marriage partner to 
be from Britain. The Suman Marriage Bureau, based in Southall, the heart 
of early Sikh settlement in the UK, was in 1972 the first to offer this service 
and still remains one of the largest Asian marriage bureaus in Europe. 


16 Tbid.; A. Shaw, “Kinship, Cultural Reference and Immigration: Consanguineous Mar- 
riage among British Pakistanis,” Journal of Royal Anthropological Institute (N.S.) 7 (2001): 
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Since then a large number of other marriage bureaus, online dating and 
speed dating agencies have proliferated, catering for different South Asian 
communities and for specific social and caste groups within them. The 
real revolution, however, has been on the Indian sub-continent. India- 
based online matrimonial portals are growing at an average rate of more 
than 200 percent annually against the world average of 25 percent.!” 
Although the South Asian market is experiencing the most rapid growth, 
diaspora-based Sikhs, especially professionals, increasingly use their ser- 
vices. Matrimonial portals such as shaadi.com (linked to Indian Express 
online), bharatmatrimony.com and jeevansaathi.ccom amongst others 
boast millions of registered users of which around 30 to 40 percent are 
diaspora-based.!® The development and spread of this commercially ori- 
ented market further removes marriage practices from their usual cus- 
tomary norms and provide no kinship-based safety nets in case of marital 
breakdown. 

Another important source of marriage information is the rapid growth 
and popularity in the use of matrimonial columns in both newspapers 
and dedicated Internet sites as mentioned above. Although the placement 
of matrimonial adverts, especially in the vernacular press, has a long his- 
tory—for example, Des Pardes, the oldest and largest circulation Punjabi 
newspaper in the UK was the pioneer in the late 1960s—nowadays almost 
all vernacular and English papers aimed at South Asian communities have 
lengthy matrimonial columns catering for different social groups within 
the community. As most Punjab and India-based newspapers also have 
online editions, diaspora Sikhs make comprehensive use of such facilities. 
One of the most popular matrimonial services in Punjab is provided by 
The Tribune, a Chandigarh-based daily paper published in both English 
and Punjabi editions. Its weekend English editions have two comprehen- 
sive listings which cover almost every conceivable caste or social group, 
including a separate category for NRIs: Saturday for Brides Wanted and 
Sunday for Bridegrooms. Many NRIs often announce their forthcoming 
visit to Punjab with advance contact information in these columns. The 
following represent typical examples of NRI matrimonial adverts placed 
under the Sikh category.!9 


17 P, Agnihotri, “Matrimonial portal business booming,” The Tribune, 18 October 2004. 

18 P, Agnihotri, “Shehnai Please, its Webbing time,” The Tribune, 6 May 2002. 

19 These adverts were accessed from The Tribune, December 2005 and April 2006. 
Names, email details and telephone numbers have been changed for ethical and privacy 
reasons. 
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Match for Jat Sikh U.S., Green Green holder, clean-shaven, 5—11”, 27 years, 
handsome, vegetarian, B. Pharmacy P.U. boy. Girl with Science background 
minimum 5’—4” of Malwa preferred. Contact 8546-680008, Email: sidhu22@ 
yahoo.co.in, Box 54390M, Tribune, Chandigarh. 


Jat Sikh parents seek a suitable match for their son born and raised in the 
UK. He is 37 (in March), 6 ft tall, clean shaven, slim and handsome. He was 
divorced after 2 years of marriage with no children. Our son has a Masters 
in Engineering and is a Manager in a large pharmaceutical firm based in 
London. He is from the Chandigarh/Ropar district looking for an educated 
slim, tall girl from a good family background. He will be visiting India at the 
end of April. Please respond with a photo. Email: ksgoo1@yahoo.co.in Box 
485692M, Tribune, Chandigarh. 


Professional Ramgarhia Sikh family’s only son 37/5’-6”, slim, fair, 
non-smoker, clean shaven, unmarried, PGDM, CIPD (HR) with Medical 
MNC settled in UK seek Ramgarhia Sikh girl 5'1’-5’2”, max 32 years, convent 
educated, fluent in English, fair, modern outlook, beautiful, with Indian val- 
ues, family loving & home maker, early & simple marriage in London. Send 
full biodata to Box 778354M, Tribune, Chandigarh. 


Beautiful, slim match for Gursikh Arora boy 5’-9”/7.3.80, B. Tech., MBA, 
working in UK, presently in India on short vacation. Father Senior Manager 
Nationalised Bank. Box 778095M, Tribune, Chandigarh. 


Clean shaved Jat Sikh only son 34/5’—10”, BE (Elect Engg.) & MBA (Finance), 
green card holder since Sept. 2000, eligible for US citizenship from Sept. 
2005, employed as Vice-President with 3rd largest US Bank in San Francisco. 
Very high yearly income. Boy and parents visiting India mid December. We 
request proposal, Caste no bar, with photo by email to ksk@hotmail.co.in 
or mail to 980, Housefed Colony, Sangrur, Tel. India 0899-7623567 or USA 
1-803-910-2218, C5-59541-OL. 


In addition to using matrimonial columns, another recent but interesting 
development is the growth in the number of overseas-based Punjabi grooms, 
especially from north America, who arrive in Punjab with or without their 
parents to find their ideal partner with the hope of speedily solemnising 
their marriage, preferably during their short stay. The main wedding sea- 
son in Punjab, and India more generally, runs from November to February 
and this is therefore also an important time of the year for parents who 
have marriageable age girls, especially those who have their heart set on 
marrying into a ‘higher status’ NRI family with their supposed ‘lavish liv- 
ing and carefree lifestyle’. As my academic informant put it “NRI marriage 
provides the promise of an upwardly mobile, superior lifestyle, with all its 
perks and privileges and makes them [family] the objects of envy in their 
parent culture.” During this period, parents of the girls subvert traditional 
social customs and protocol to ensure the best catch. Girls are taken to 
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meet potential NRI grooms whenever or wherever they may be able to 
meet. Potential NRI grooms also travel from place to place for ‘viewing’ 
wannabe NRI brides. These NRI marriages provide an extra boost to the 
local wedding economy which is already at fever pitch.?° It is in these cir- 
cumstances—a short vacation period, a quick meeting with the potential 
bride or groom, no serious checking of antecedents or compatibility, over- 
eagerness to ‘clinch the deal’—that unscrupulous parents of both brides 
and grooms can potentially abuse the system to their advantage as I will 
discuss later. 

The development of the above discussed new information channels 
and marriage markets, especially with the entry of new commercial- 
ised matchmaking intermediaries, signifies the privatisation of marriage 
arrangements in the sense that they have become impersonalised and 
thus further removed from the safeguards traditionally offered by kinship 
networks. The latter at least placed responsibility and a moral obligation 
on both parties to make the marriage alliance work, but arm’s length com- 
mercialised transactions based on strict terms and conditions of providers 
of matrimonial services with no associated liability offer no such safety 
nets and increases the risk of marital problems. However, as discussed 
later, even the use of kinship networks can no longer be relied upon to 
provide adequate insurance against marital failure and abuse. 


Discourses of Bride Abuse 


While diaspora Punjabi parents may be arranging their son’s marriage to 
a ‘homely’ or ‘traditional’ bride from India to satisfy their own and their 
child’s perceived cultural and economic needs, the Punjab-based parents 
of potential brides may view transnational marriage as a sure and secure 
way of ensuring a comfortable life for their daughters. An NRI marriage is 
considered a superior rishta (marriage relationship) as many of my inter- 
viewees constantly repeated. A vast majority of such rishtas have worked 
successfully for decades, playing a crucial role in transmission of cultural 
tradition in the diaspora. However, there now appears to be growing evi- 
dence of marital failure and abuse of brides by diaspora-based Punjabis. 
In August 2002, the phenomenon of ‘NRI (Non-Resident Indian) mar- 
riage abuse’—characteristically involving Punjabi women married to 


20 M. Grewal, “Punjabi by Nature,” Indian Express, 26 January 2003. 
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diaspora-based men with no intention of long term commitment, or even, 
necessarily, of sponsoring their wives’ emigration—was sufficiently sig- 
nificant to compel a multi-party and multi-religious group of 60 Indian 
MPs to submit a memorandum to the Punjab Chief Minister, impress- 
ing upon him to deal urgently with this growing social problem. Balwant 
Singh Ramoowalia, President of the Lok Bhalai Party (LBP) and a former 
Union Minister, summarised the nature and seriousness of the problem 
as follows: 


This virus has so widely spread its tentacles in Punjab that every third vil- 
lage is affected. 


... genesis of this problem lies primarily in the crafty and cunning manner 
in which an NRI groom manoeuvres his marriage in India through matrimo- 
nial columns or middlemen and with his intense allurement for better life 
abroad makes the unsuspecting girl/her parents succumb. ... After enjoying 
hospitality and abuse of the girl, he slips away to the country of his adoption 
assuring his spouse to sponsor her later—a promise never fulfilled. . . . his 
parents too follow him taking along ‘istri dhan’ (dowry) of the girl... 


All her efforts and her parents to patch up are spurned; rather, the boy and 
his parents pressurise the girl for more and more cash, car and costly gad- 
gets, and failing to oblige, the girl is taunted, abused, harassed, humiliated, 
tortured and brutalised and her honour is slighted by her NRI husband/ 
in-laws. 


... [What] they are practicing is hypocrisy, deceit and treachery. They have 
shady character, hidden designs and masked faces. Their anti-social actions 
are sullying the fair image of Punjab and Punjabiat. They are, in fact, com- 
mitting an ‘organised crime’.?! 


Media reports and a campaign to raise public awareness of ‘NRI exploita- 
tion’ of Punjabi girls begins to gather pace from early 2002 onwards and 
most of these use emotive language to demonise NRIs for treating Pun- 
jabi brides as ‘sex-objects’ or ‘hapless holiday wives’ and label such acts 
as ‘marital hit and run’ or ‘runaway grooms’. Many feature writers entitle 
their articles in emotive ways to highlight the case of ‘innocent victims’, 
for example: ‘NRI husband shatters her hopes’, ‘When women get caught 
in match-fixing net’, ‘Duped girls narrate tales of woes’, ‘Bridal bribery’, 


21 The quotation is taken from B.S. Ramoowalia, “Keynote Address” to Workshop on 
NRI Marriages in Punjab, Department of Women’s Studies, Punjab University, Chandigarh, 
19 December 2003. The author has a copy of the printed version of this address. 
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and ‘Forsaking warmth of home for cold, alien shores’.2* By the middle of 
2002, round 12,000-15,000 cases of such abuse had been identified over the 
past two years.?3 Reporting of these cases gives the impression that this is 
a dominant trend, but transnational marriages are not representative of 
Sikh marriages—most of which take place either within the diaspora, or 
within Punjab and neither is NRI marital abuse an entirely new phenom- 
enon or only specific to Punjab. Second it is difficult to know how typical 
such abuse is as a proportion of total transnational Sikh marriages—since 
the ones where nothing goes wrong do not hit the headlines. Neither has 
any serious scholarly work investigated the significance of this problem. 
According to my NRI Sabha informant “around go percent of the NRI mar- 
riages are successful and if anything failure rate amongst NRI marriages 
is lower than non-NRI Punjab marriages. Of the 5,000 cases NRIs have 
brought to our attention, most involve property disputes and only 27 have 
involved marital problems.” Third, the public discourse focuses almost 
entirely on bride abuse and ignores the fact that Punjabi grooms marrying 
NRI brides may also suffer similar problems of abuse. Just because there is 
no public discourse on ‘unhappy husbands’ in the diaspora doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean the problem does not occur. Anecdotal evidence from other 
South Asian contexts suggests that it is not uncommon for ‘grooms’ to also 
suffer the social stigma associated with being a ‘kept husband’ as Charsley 
has demonstrated in the case of Punjabi Muslims.?# 

It is difficult to be precise about the magnitude of the problem and 
media estimates tend to be contested by many independent observers, 
including some of my informants. One major problem in measurement 
is that most cases only become public after mediations through informal 
channels totally break down and parents or wives have no option but to 
register a First Information Report (FIR) with the police as last resort, 
approach an NGO and seek a legal remedy. The situation is not helped by 
the fact that most of the claims and counter-claims are largely undocu- 
mented and cases can drag on for many years—especially those relat- 
ing to dowry as it is technically illegal—or are subject to laws relating to 
primary place of domicile, creating legal lacunae in issues relating to 


22 N. Kang, “Forsaking warmth of home for cold, alien shores,” The Tribune, 2 March 
2003. 

23 R. Sharma, “The menace of NRI grooms deserting wives,” The Tribune, 9 October 
2002. 

24 Katherine Charsley, “Unhappy Husbands: Masculinity and Migration in Transnational 
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failure in transnational marriages. In many cases it is police or politicians’ 
indifference that prompts them to pursue alternative avenues, including 
going to lawyers and the media. Yet two members of a women’s support 
group, who were interviewed were adamant in asserting that official fig- 
ures were underestimates and may actually represent the tip of the iceberg 
since their own surveys had shown that up to 60 percent of NRI marriages 
failed through desertion. According to them, on the basis of information 
supplied by women’s support groups in many diaspora locations, there 
continues to be a large number of ‘trapped’ NRI brides who were prepared 
to accept abusive situations given the secrecy, social stigma and loss of 
family honour attached to failed marriages. Whilst one may suspect the 
motives of womens’ groups, such as Punjab Ishtri Sabha, in sensationalis- 
ing these issues out of all proportion, nevertheless some research and case 
material on the well-being of newly arrived NRI wives in the diaspora, 
although rather limited, does suggest that problems associated with mar- 
ginalization, alienation and alcohol-related domestic violence are a cause 
of concern among the Punjabi community in the UK and Canada.?° 

But why has this issue gained prominence in public discourses only in 
the last few years? A combination of factors, working simultaneously and 
reinforcing each other, may explain this. Firstly, it may be that more and 
more of the transnational marriages are arranged using new information 
channels outlined above which have the effect of introducing new risks 
resulting in greater frequency in marital failure. Secondly, there seems to 
be a changing class dimension amongst women affected by marital prob- 
lems. Many of my informants often repeated the argument that whereas 
previously the problem was primarily a rural phenomenon (hence largely 
hidden from the gaze of the urban media) it had now begun to affect 
urban middle class women as they too had become embroiled in it. These 
urban, educated and career-oriented women have greater awareness of 
their predicament and better support mechanisms and could afford to 
be assertive in raising the issue with the police and the media. Thirdly, 
a number of urban middle class female journalists and feature writ- 
ers have consistently drawn attention to this issue in the regional and 
national press over the past couple of years. Public exposure also acts as 
a catalyst for other women with similar experiences to use the media and 
pursue legal action. A fourth factor seems to be the more pro-active role 


25 Kang, “Forsaking warmth of home for cold, alien shores,” 2003; R. Gupta, From Home- 
breakers to Jailbreakers: Southall Black Sisters, (London: Zed Books Ltd., 2003). 
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played by womens’ NGOs and minority political parties such as the LBP 
led by Ramoowalia through launching publicity-seeking awareness cam- 
paigns with a clear focus on contemporary social issues in Punjab such as 
deserted NRI brides, human trafficking of Punjabi youth, farmer suicides 
and increased incidence of female foeticide. An additional perspective 
on this discourse was provided by my NRI Sabha informant who drew 
an interesting analogy between thousands of Sikh Punjabi households 
headed by females whose husbands were absent, working abroad mainly 
in the Gulf States on temporary contracts and ‘deserted’ wives. He argued 
that the absence of a husband, often for periods as long as 10 years or 
more, had placed enormous cultural and emotional pressures on the fam- 
ily unit, including on children growing up in ‘fatherless’ households. He 
maintained that these women were, in a sense, also ‘deserted’ and created 
similar social problems to those of the much-publicised ‘deserted’ NRI 
wives, yet there was no similar public outcry. The only difference between 
them, he opined was that “whereas in the former case, there are regular 
maintenance payments, there are none in the latter case.” 

This public discourse illustrates the more general problematic relation- 
ship between resident and non-resident Punjabis, as highlighted by folk 
singer Harbhajan Mann’s recent popular Punjabi films such as Jee Aiyan 
Nu (Welcome) and Asa Nu Maan Watna Da (In Search of Our Roots) 
where combination of socio- economic pressures and misperceptions cre- 
ate tensions between the interests and aspirations of both diaspora Pun- 
jabis and their Punjab based brethren. Consequently, NRIs have acquired 
a generalised, stereotyped, negative image as arrogant and unpatriotic, 
especially—perhaps arising from envy—among the urban middle classes. 
After the furore created about NRI-deserted wives, they were often chided 
in the media for being not-reliable, not-responsible, not-required, and not 
really Indians or for being downright greedy, manipulative, or cheats.?6 
For example, when apportioning blame for marital failure, Ramoowalia 
is quite sure who is at fault. He states “my contention is that it is not fair 
to assume and always blame the parents that they give away their daugh- 
ters to NRIs out of greed; rather, NRI grooms are to blame; they are the 
real culprits. As per our established custom and culture, after marriage 
the groom is morally and socially bound to bring his bride to live with 
him wherever he resides—in India or abroad—and why then the breach 


26 See, for example, The Tribune, “Not Responsible Indians,” Editorial, 29 August 2002 
and The Tribune, “Non-resident cheats,” Editorial, 29 May 2003. 
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of trust and violation of the piety of marriage by NRIs?”?” However as I 
discuss below the complex nature of NRI failed marriages suggests that it 
may not be so easy to apportion blame. 


NRI Bride Abuse in Context 


In order to better understand the perception of growing failure in transna- 
tional marriages, we need to focus on the conditions and motives which 
lead Punjab-based parents of brides to arrange an overseas marriage, and 
on the reasons why some overseas Punjabi grooms marry in India. In the 
eighteen cases of marriage breakdowns examined, it becomes clear that 
a multitude of factors were at work. In addition to the historically con- 
tagious ‘migration fever’ afflicting most Punjabis, other common factors 
which perpetuate this include: growing economic hardship due to declin- 
ing size of landholdings and increased indebtedness, limited employment 
opportunities, and heightened economic and materialist expectations 
“such that even daughters may be perceived as mere commodities who, 
after an NRI marriage, not only raise family izzat within the kinship net- 
work and the whole village community but also opens a migration door 
by increasing the prospects for siblings and other family members to go 
abroad in the long run”.?8 Some of these complex motives underlying the 
arrangement of transnational marriages are brought out in the five cases 
examined below. 


Case 1: Rajwinder?’ 


Rajwinder’s experience illustrates an important dimension of many NRI 
marriages. Rajwinder lived with her parents and younger sister and brother 
in a small village in Nawanshahr district of Punjab. There were no previous 
members of her direct family living abroad although she had second cousins 
and plenty of relatives who lived in the UK and Canada. Since her father was 
only a small farmer, he borrowed 12 lakh (£16,000) rupees from his brother, 
to hurriedly arrange and marry Rajwinder to a USA-based Ricky on a holiday 
visit to Punjab. Ricky was introduced to Rajwinder by a mutual relative who 
was also on holiday in Punjab. There was a lavish wedding celebration in a 
Marriage Palace in a nearby town and Rajwinder’s parents also obliged by 
endowing a large dowry. Rajwinder’s parents had two desires: to see a bet- 
ter standard of living for their daughter and the hope of future migration 


27 Ramoowalia, “Keynote Address,” 2003. [emphasis added] 
28 A quotation from my academic informant. 
29 All names used in cases discussed below are pseudonyms. 
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for them and their remaining children. Rajwinder’s parents and she herself, 
as the eldest child in the family, were also conscious of the fact that the 
chances of other siblings marrying in the diaspora would also increase with 
her own marriage, opening up another marriage route. Ricky left for USA 
after fifteen days with a promise to send her immigration papers within 
six months. Soon after, they lost contact with Ricky and despite numerous 
attempts to re-establish communication through telephone calls and letters, 
no response was ever received. However the only documentation Rajwinder 
received from him after a year had elapsed was a set of divorce papers origi- 
nating from a New Jersey court. 


Case 2: Manpreet 


Manpreet comes from an urban middle class family from the city of Moga 
in Ludhiana district and was studying for a M.Comm degree when she was 
‘persuaded’ to marry Sunny Sanghera “for the sake of improving the welfare 
of her family”. As the eldest child with two younger male siblings still at 
college, her parent had an underlying desire to see their sons settle abroad. 
Her marriage was hurriedly arranged and solemnised to a Canada based 
Sunny whom she met only once during a family wedding celebration. After 
some five months she arrived in Canada only to discover that Sunny had 
misrepresented his educational background, having very little education 
and in fact was jobless, surviving on unemployment benefit. Her in-laws did 
not allow her to gain any Canadian qualifications or training, which would 
have improved her employment prospects, and she had no choice but to 
work alongside another family relative in an Indian-owned company at 
below minimum wage. Over time her husband and in-laws became abusive 
and more demanding, often threatening to ‘deport’ her but as soon as she 
amassed enough resources she returned to India. Reflecting on her experi- 
ence, she tended to blame her parents for bestowing on her the responsibil- 
ity of sponsoring her younger brothers to Canada. She was now re-building 
her life by completing her M. Comm and aspires to be a primary school 
teacher. 


Case 3: Kamaljit 


Kamaljit is a 30 year old school teacher from a village in Ludhiana district 
which is located very close to the sprawling city of Ludhiana. A master’s 
graduate and experienced teacher, she met Noginder of Brampton, Surrey, 
Canada after posting her profile on one of the internet matchmaking sites. 
After giving some consideration as to whether this was the right and accept- 
able approach towards finding a marriage partner and whether she had 
found her ideal partner, the couple agreed to marry on Noginder’s next visit 
to Punjab. Being educated themselves, Kamaljit’s family thought they had 
taken adequate precautions in checking the credentials of the boy’s fam- 
ily background by asking questions about the family of their neighbours 
in his home village. Although no dowry was given, the family spent nearly 
7 lakh (£9,000) on the wedding. Noginder left for Canada about ten days 
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after the wedding, promising to send her sponsorship papers straight away. 
But no sponsorship papers arrived even two years later and despite numer- 
ous attempts to contact him she had no luck in tracking him down. Kama- 
ljit’s distant relatives who live in Toronto subsequently learned through 
their own family network that Noginder had reconciled with his ex-wife. 
Reflecting on her misfortune, she blames herself for her over-indulgence 
and for placing her trust in internet match-making and also her parents 
for getting trapped as they (naively as it turned out) assumed that since 
their first daughter was happily married and settled near Detroit they had 
no reason to suspect any potential problem. Besides reminding us that one 
successful NRI marriage offers no guarantee for another one, this case also 
demonstrates how changing contexts and circumstances creates a problem 
of asymmetric information or information failures, turning well-meaning 
rational choices into potential disasters. 


Case 4: Sukhpal 


Twenty-five year old Sukhpal hails from a village in Hoshiarpur district. 
Sukhpal had been introduced to a Toronto based Surjit with a view to mar- 
riage, not directly, but through an intermediary, a fellow villager, after an 
akhand path (religious ceremony) at her village Sikh Temple. Although Sur- 
jit’s family was distantly known to Sukhpal’s mother through relatives in her 
family, she had no recent direct dealings with the Canadian family. A few 
days before the marriage was to take place, Surjit’s family stated that they 
had been offered 9 lakh (£12,000) rupees by another family to marry their 
daughter and that they had to match it if the marriage was to go ahead. 
Although they suspected the NRI family’s motives, after consulting with the 
village panchayat and under pressure not to bring behzti (dishonour) to the 
village, the family reluctantly agreed to the dowry demand and borrowed 
the money from relatives and a local moneylender. The wedding cost an 
additional 5 lakh (£7,000). After the wedding, Sukhpal moved in with her in- 
laws at a nearby village and was to get a further surprise. The husband was 
not 35 years old as had been claimed by the intermediary but in his early 
50s. She also learned that his only son had died in a road accident and his 
wife was unable to produce another heir. He had divorced his wife in Can- 
ada to enable him to remarry. Further, after leaving for Canada a month or 
so later, although promising to send the necessary sponsorship documents 
straight away, he responded by telling her that there was likely to be a seven 
year wait. Sukhpal has now been waiting three years to join him and still 
hopes that she will be able to go abroad, despite having had no contact with 
her husband. Sukhpal feels betrayed by her parents and her village elders 
(panchayat) who she thought should have read the signs when more dowry 
was demanded. This case illustrates that girls are not necessarily given all 
the relevant information or their interest is not paramount when parents 
arrange marriages of their daughters. Sukhpal, like other deserted wives who 
were interviewed, have few choices other than to remain hopeful as they are 
acutely aware that in the highly patriarchal Punjabi culture, they will remain 
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labelled as ‘damaged goods’ making their chances of re-marriage extremely 
difficult. Dowry abuse and disputes recur in many of the reported failed NRI 
marriages and as Jhutti demonstrates®°, the problem of escalating dowry 
demands is also very much apparent amongst British Sikhs making pre- 
nuptial agreements a popular legal safeguard amongst brides to be. 


Case 5: Hardeesh 


Hardeesh’s experience, like Kamaljit’s above, illustrates another common 
factor in many reported NRI failed marriages. Hardeesh, a twenty-two year 
old BA student already had a sister who settled abroad after marriage and 
her parents felt pleased that they had also found a suitable match for her. 
Ranjit had accompanied his parents for the purpose of finding a bride in 
Punjab and they were introduced to Hardeesh’s family through mutual rela- 
tives. Two months after her arranged marriage, Hardeesh arrived in the UK 
to discover that her husband, Ranjit, was actually searching for a job despite 
having told her parents that he had a flourishing computer business. Worst 
still was her discovery that her husband was gay, had a steady partner and 
was pressurised into marriage by his parents. She returned to Punjab soon 
after to resume her education. This case illustrates two important factors 
which can subsequently contribute to marital failure. One would be to try 
and understand the motives of Ranjit’s parents and Ranjit himself. Were the 
parent under considerable moral pressure to fulfil their parental obligation 
of marrying off their offspring and/or were they under tremendous commu- 
nity pressure to avoid ‘sharam’ (shame) on the family? Did Ranjit capitulate 
under parental pressure, wanting to only please his parents? Second would 
be to understand the growing gulf in perceptions of lifestyles in Punjab and 
in the diaspora. Rapid socio-economic changes and rise in real incomes in 
Punjab have raised aspirations enabling most Punjabi families to live a mod- 
ern westernised lifestyle. Yet in the diaspora, mindsets amongst many have 
remained ‘frozen in time’ with many families still holding a very negative 
stereotype of Punjab and Punjabi people—as backward, ‘penduw’ or rural 
people willing to tolerate repressive patriarchal social relations. It is pos- 
sible that both Ranjit and Ranjit’s parents had such a mindset, which may 
not recognize or acknowledge that economic change has also been accom- 
panied by change in cultural attitudes and these have empowered girls like 
Hardeesh who have much more control over their life choices. Maybe Ran- 
jit thought that he would be marrying a ‘dutiful wife and daugther-in-law’ 
who would be prepared to please his parents and would not question his 
sexuality. Only further research into the motives and aspirations of diaspora 
parents and grooms can confirm whether the current conjectures on marital 
failure have any empirical support. 


30 J. Jhutti, “Dowry among the Sikhs in Britain,” in W. Menski (ed.) South Asians and the 
Dowry Problem, (New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 1998), 175-207. 
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Reflecting further on all the personal interviews and especially cases regis- 
tered with the NRI Sabha, there are other interesting dimensions relating 
to class, origin, and coping strategies of ‘victims’ of abuse that begin to 
emerge. The majority of the women who suffered marital abuse tended 
to be from rural areas, having only sub-degree level education, in some 
cases less than tenth grade schooling and came from small landowning 
families who had paid handsome dowries, usually through borrowing or 
mortgaging their land. They are the most likely to be manipulated and 
remain trapped in unloving, unhappy marriages as they lack cultural capi- 
tal and support of family kinship networks even if they are available in 
the diaspora location. In cases where the affected women were relatively 
well educated, urbanite and came from relatively wealthier families with 
social capital and resources, they were likely to be more assertive once 
abuse is identified, are more successful in obtaining a divorce and some 
compensation for dowry loss, restart their career and re-marry. Broadly 
speaking, twelve out of the eighteen cases of marital failure examined fell 
into the former category and six in the latter. In more detail, the eighteen 
cases examined fell into the following categories: six of deserted wives, 
whose husbands did not maintain any regular contact with them but 
who stayed on in the marital home; three cases of ‘dumped’ wives who 
were taken abroad but brought back to India on some pretext and could 
not return and who were subsequently forced to return to their mater- 
nal home; three cases where marriage appeared to be mainly for gain- 
ing NRI status but either the promise to take partners abroad failed to 
materialize or due to incompatibilities ended in divorce as in the case 
of Manpreet; two cases involving harassment for more dowry; and four 
cases which involved misrepresentations of occupational status or age, 
including that of Hardeesh and Sukhpal detailed above. It is interesting 
to note that in the NRI Sabha list of NRI failed marriages, further dowry 
demands figure quite prominently as cause of failure. As my NRI Sabha 
informant explained, it was easier for the ‘abused’ wives to file a FIR 
with the police under sections 498A and 406 of the Indian Penal Code 
which make dowry and dowry demand unlawful. In fact he argued that 
most lawyers proffered this advice in such cases. However one common 
characteristic of many failed NRI marriages, which became clear during 
personal interviews, was that parents, especially those of brides, failed 
to adequately verify the credentials of NRI grooms and their families 
and put too much trust in the information supplied by ‘distant’ relative 
matchmakers, neighbours or other middlemen who may have had a finan- 
cial or strategic interest in the marriage alliance. According to a lawyer, 
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R.L. Gupta cited by Bhakoo “over 80 percent of NRI weddings turn out to be 
failures as most of the victims did not verify the credentials of the boys.”3! 
Whilst this is quite clearly an over-hyped estimate for NRI marriage failure 
rates (typically reflecting the negative discourse on NRI marriages), this 
reason is commonly heard in Punjabi villages along with ample evidence 
that the enticement of a potential NRI status leads to strategic choices 
regarding ‘acceptable’ or ‘not-acceptable’ cultural and marriage norms. 

One glaring omission in the public discourse on NRI bride abuse is 
the lack of focus or interest in the socio-economic background of the 
alleged abusers and absence of the grooms’ story. In perusing through 
the regional press I only came across one instance where the media drew 
attention to the groom’s perspective. In this particular case the groom 
denied making any dowry demands as alleged by the girl’s parents and 
blamed the breakdown in marriage on personal incompatibilities. Focus- 
ing on diaspora grooms who are likely to marry in Punjab, interviews 
and documented cases provide a revealing profile of their backgrounds. 
Most of them tended to be recent migrants whose parents still resided in 
Punjab, were in low paid occupations or self-employed (e.g. gas station 
attendant, farm worker or taxi or truck driver), had dubious or tenuous 
immigration status making them ineligible or unsuited in finding a mar- 
riage partner in the diaspora, tended to be on the economic margins of 
both host society and established overseas Sikh communities and may 
have had a undisclosed failed marriage earlier or a secret partner. Clearly 
it would be more difficult for such potential grooms to get away with mis- 
representing their educational background, employment, marital status 
and lifestyle in diaspora locations. Further research is required in this area 
to unambiguously ascertain whether the propensity to engage in marital 
abuse increases with the degree of ‘misfitness’ of abusers in diaspora loca- 
tions. Taking stock of the dominant motives in the five cases discussed 
above and profiles of the grooms alleged to be involved in abuse, it is clear 
that severe economic and societal pressures operate in Punjab leading to 
some parents preferring a transnational marriage despite the risks associ- 
ated with it, whilst marginality, greed and misuse of NRI status are major 
contributing factors which lead some NRIs to find a marriage partner 
in Punjab. 


31 S. Bhakoo, “Desire for foreign husbands costs them dear,” The Tribune, 3 May 2001. 
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Narratives on causes of marital failure clearly demonstrate the erosion 
and abuse of traditional marriage norms and rules and debasement of the 
institution of marriage by both diaspora and Punjab based participants. 
Moreover the extended family networks, village communities, community 
organisations and leaders appear to show connivance or condone such 
practices by retaining their silence. Complementing but adding complex- 
ity to above trends are the very novel and creative marriage strategies 
which diaspora Punjabis and wannabe migrants in Punjab utilise for cir- 
cumventing immigration controls. There are, of course, historical continu- 
ities in this practice as demonstrated by migration from Paldi (Punjab) to 
Canada in the 1920s.32 However, as our case studies have shown, because 
marriage practices and migration strategies have increasingly become 
intertwined, they too have the potential to result in marital failure as they 
also tend to predominantly involve female migrants. By way of contrast, if 
we examine cases of non-marriage related migration (mostly illegal) from 
Punjab, these almost exclusively involve young males, especially after 1989 
when ending of the cold war opened up of new land and sea routes via 
the Balkan States and Eastern Europe. Different routes have been used to 
take young males from Punjab to overseas locations with many thousands 
left stranded in jails in transit countries. Other incidences of illegal immi- 
gration scams in Punjab also increased markedly in the 1990s with major 
vehicles of illegal immigration reported in Punjab being misuse of sport- 
ing tours, cultural troupes, religious, musical and political tours.33 Thus, 
continuing ‘lust’ for overseas travel in Punjab makes an NRI marriage an 
important legal vehicle for female (and sometime male) migration but 
illegal migration as the only vehicle for males. This is a very noticeable 
feature of recent migration processes and patterns in Punjab. 


Marriage-Migration Nexus: Marriage as a Migration Door 


Based on personal interviews and published newspaper reports, the follow- 
ing contexts illustrate the complexity of the prevailing marriage-migration 
nexus and some popular strategies for circumventing immigration rules. 


32 Verma, The Making of Little Punjab in Canada, 2002. 210-212. 

33 Thandi, S. “Nasha Vilayate Da: Migration Syndrome and Punjabi Youth,” Unpub- 
lished paper presented to Panel g on Political Economy of Punjab, European Association 
for South Asian Studies, Lund University, 8-12 July 2004; Suneel Kumar, “Human Traffick- 
ing in Punjab,” Journal of Punjab Studies 16/1 (2009): 89-112. 
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(a) Convenience Divorce and Re-Marriage 


A common method used in many cases is for a newly married wife of an 
NRI husband, whose legal residency status abroad is still not permanent, 
to grant him a ‘divorce’ to enable him to marry a foreigner (that is, Cana- 
dian, American or British citizen) in the migrant’s country and seek citi- 
zenship of that country. On gaining citizenship the migrant divorces the 
second (foreign) wife and returns to re-marry his original wife in Punjab. 
However, in many such cases, this sequence is never fully completed and 
the wife is left to fend for herself and her children in Punjab. Although 
this is an extremely high-risk strategy, many parents of girls in Punjab, are 
nevertheless, prepared to pursue it for its promise of longer-term gain as 
Rajwinder and Manpreet’s cases illustrate. 


(b) Convenience Divorce 


The couple consent to a divorce in the country of settlement. After 
divorce, the male or female partner is freed to marry a sibling (sister or 
brother). Once the sibling is permanently settled in the foreign country, 
the divorced couple may re-marry. A recent case illustrates this practice. A 
US based couple, married since 1983, divorced in 1994 so that the husband 
could marry his wife’s sister and the wife marry her husband’s brother 
in ‘phoney’ marriages. The couple continued to live as husband and wife 
until their fraud was discovered. The fake marriages allowed the couple 
to bring their new ‘spouses’ to USA almost instantly, bypassing a thirteen- 
year waiting list for a family sponsored visa.3* 


(c) Exchange Marriages 


Here a marriage will only be arranged if an overseas family seeking a 
match for their son or daughter find prospective in-laws in Punjab who 
also have a marriageable boy or girl within the extended family. Thus if 
a NRI groom comes to marry a Punjabi girl, similarly, an NRI bride also 
comes to marry a Punjabi man on a ‘contractual basis’. Another varia- 
tion of this would be where diaspora parents would marry their child to a 
Punjab-based family, only if the prospective in-laws also know of a 
suitable family in the diaspora with a marriageable boy or girl. Such 
exchange or ‘barter’ strategies (popularly known as ‘vatta-satta’ marriages) 


34 Press Trust of India, “NRI couple indicted for marriage fraud,” 28 October 2004. 
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were traditionally frowned upon as they infringe the 4-gotra rule, rule 
of hierarchy (boy providers are higher in status) and the close familial 
relationships (rishta) which the new marriage alliance bestowed. Under 
new contexts, however, these may be appealing from the perspective of 
the parents, who see an element of insurance against the social risks of 
marriage and sibling unhappiness. Such marriages can potentially lead 
to large incompatibilities in the social status and age of the brides and 
grooms and become a source of marital problems in the future. 


(d) Fake or Sham Marriages 


A foreign non-Punjabi girl (or a savvy NRI Punjabi girl for that matter) 
enters Punjab and marries a local boy for a monetary sum agreed abroad. 
The marriage is never consummated or solemnised. Here the groom is 
marrying the country or passport, not the person. The number of such 
reported scams increased markedly over the 2001-2004 period. For exam- 
ple one scam involved ‘fake’ NRI girls taking lakhs of rupees from five youth 
with a promise of marriage and a life abroad.*> Another case involved a 
‘real’ NRI girl, a British citizen who allegedly duped up to fifteen men, 
marrying them with a promise to take them abroad. When caught she 
admitted that her objective was solely that of making a monetary gain, 
earning her Rs. 30 lakh.°° This writer himself witnessed another kind of a 
scam in a Punjab village during the summer of 2005. A petrol pump owner 
living in the USA had persuaded his young female Mexican employee to 
agree to marry his nephew in Punjab for a monetary sum, rumoured to be 
around US $10,000. After a hastily arranged marriage ceremony and cel- 
ebrations, the girl left for the USA, eager to fulfil her obligation and collect 
the money. The counterpart to these scams reported in the diaspora is the 
number of well documented cases of ‘sham marriage rackets’ designed to 
circumvent immigration controls. 


It would be very misleading to link all of the above strategies with fraudu- 
lent activities, as there are many continuities and historical precedents in 
the use of marriage and also non-marriage migration strategies in fulfilling 


35 S. Singh, “Another immigration racket busted, youth promised marriage with fake 
NRI girls,” The Tribune, 24 December 2003. 

36 K. Ahluwalia, “NRI dupes phoren crazy Punjabis,” Times of India, 9 January 2004; 
C.S. Dogra, “Knot Now Darling,” Outlook Magazine, 21 April 2003. 
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obligations to kin.3” For instance it would not be uncommon to discover 
that many pioneer migrants facilitated the passage of their siblings’ chil- 
dren to diaspora locations, registering them as their own children before 
more stringent documentary proof became embedded in immigration 
rules or where marriages were used to strengthen family or kinship alli- 
ances for economic or political gain. Further, majority of the failed NRI 
marriages seem to involve grooms from countries such as USA, Canada 
and Australia where immigration rules allow family sponsorship after 
marriage.38 However under present contexts such marriage strategies can 
be highly risky and open to abuse and scams given the desperation among 
many Punjab-based parents to arrange a ‘phoren’ marriage. One of my 
lawyer informants who specialises in NRI matrimonial cases in Jalandhar, 
the heart of doaba and of such problems, offered a convincing explana- 
tion for growth in marriage scams. According to him, “since tighter immi- 
gration controls have made the old route to prosperity in the West that 
much tougher, the increasing desperation of rural Punjabis to send their 
kith and kin abroad has made it that much easier for such unscrupulous 
men to make hay.” It is not surprising therefore that many opportunistic 
and unscrupulous fakers (of NRI or other foreign status) and genuine NRIs 
should abuse the situation for financial greed. 


Conclusions and Policy Implications 


The paper has demonstrated that many recent transnational marriage 
arrangements deviate from the earlier transnational marriage alliances 
which appeared to be more economically driven and more enduring as 
they were based on established Sikh Punjabi marriage customs and norms. 
However newer forms of informational channels and marriage arrange- 
ments have created contexts and conditions which have contributed to 
growing incidence of failure in a minority of transnational marriages 
generating a negative public discourse in Punjab and in diaspora sites 
with a focus on ‘NRI bride abuse’. However, the one-sided nature of this 
discourse—while raising important issues, potentially distorts our under- 
standing of rationale and motivations of transnational marriages. In this 


37 Shaw, “Kinship, Cultural Reference and Immigration” (2001); Verma, The Making of 
Little Punjab in Canada, 2002; A. Nayar, “Bride Mart: the case of runaway grooms,” The 
Tribune (Sunday Spectrum) 13 June 2004. 

38 Fortney, “Abandoned Wives,” 16-20 October 2005. 
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regard, firstly the focus on women in Punjab shows little understanding of 
changing circumstances and rationale of the so-called male ‘abusers’, such 
as family pressures on a homosexual Punjabi to marry conventionally, and 
secondly, the focus on women overlooks the fact that problems can also 
occur when men from Punjab marry diaspora women. Or, as also has been 
highlighted in the media, when diaspora women ‘turn the tables’ and also 
engage in marriage abuse in Punjab.°° This complex social phenomenon 
warrants further rigorous ethnographic documentation than that offered 
by the media. 

The public discourse also raises policy implications for homeland gov- 
ernments and countries of settlement—in a way that is perhaps compa- 
rable to the issue of forced marriages in the UK. For example, the British 
Embassy now has an office in Mirpur to protect girls being forced into 
marriages there. Despite moves to make NRI marriage registration com- 
pulsory in Punjab or India generally, current legislation offers little effec- 
tive legal protection in cases of marital abuse or breakdown. Case histories 
of affected families demonstrate that current legislation is totally inad- 
equate, making extradition proceedings in India or abroad difficult. The 
issues get even more complex when competing claims over the custody 
of the children are involved. Compensation claims are equally fraught 
with legal difficulties and are too costly and often involve lengthy court 
proceedings. 

However, a sustained campaign to raise public awareness of this prob- 
lem, despite only affecting a small minority of transnational marriages, 
by civil society groups and public bodies such as the Punjab Human 
Rights Commission and the Indian National Commission for Women has 
put pressure on the Indian and state governments to enact new legisla- 
tion. The National Commission for Women has established a special cell 
to deal NRI marriage issues and has worked closely with the Ministry of 
Overseas Indian Affairs to consider practical proposals for providing an 
effective legal remedy for deserted wives. The Commission’s website now 
has information on help lines and emergency contact numbers and a list 
of overseas women’s organisations in major diaspora locations. Overseas 
embassies and consulates in India are now more acknowledging and help- 
ful towards victims of marriage abuse. Whether these actions will be effec- 
tive in curbing abuse is debateable but media campaigns such as that by 


1» 


39 A, Divya, “NRI brides dupe Punjabi ‘mundas’,” Times of India, 29 October 2006; Mata 
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the Calgary Herald*° shows that diaspora based organisations also need to 
be pro-active in exposing abuse and in lobbying parliament for effective 
legal protection for the all parties involved in failed marriages. 
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GENDER, ETHNICITY, AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 
IN THE NARRATIVES OF ELDERLY SIKH MEN AND WOMEN! 


Kanwal Mand 


Introduction 


In this article I explore the narratives presented by elderly Sikh men and 
women concerning their arrival in Tanzania from Punjab. Narratives like 
oral histories give insights into the migration processes like the creation, 
maintenance and use of familial or communal networks among migrants 
and how these relate to gender and ethnic identity.? To this effect, the 
article argues that narratives provide rich accounts of the ways in which 
social capital based on networks is influenced by social identities and 
place. Furthermore, narratives like oral histories are not simple recol- 
lections; they are structured accounts with a beginning, middle and end 
or more generally they tell of events and people acting in them. In this 
sense narratives have a particular affinity with migration, for like migrants 
they move across time and place. In contrast the prevalent use of surveys 
and structured questionnaires, in the study of social capital leading to the 
construction of measures fail to account for the nuances of gender and 
ethnicity in the context of migration. 

Narratives can and do encompass oral histories, personal testimonies 
and more generalized storytelling. Appadurai et al. writing on gender and 
performance in South Asia include stories, songs, myths and oral histories 
in the definition of narratives.+ No clear definition of what constitutes 
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Gardner, Age, narrative, migration: The life course and life histories of Bengali elders in 
London, (Oxford: Berg, 2002). 

3 Gardner, Age, Narrative, Migration, 2002. 30-31. 

4 Arjun Appadurai, Frank J. Korom, and Margaret A. Mills, “Introduction” in A. Appa- 
durai, F.J. Korom and M.A. Mills (eds.) Gender, Genre and Power in South Asian Expressive- 
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a narrative exists, although narrative accounts are used in several disci- 
plines. Nonetheless, narratives contain within them stylistic features, such 
as tropes which are set in cultural styles and can feed into our under- 
standings of experiences. Narratives alongside other methods like oral 
histories move away from grand representations and offer the possibility 
to understand processes at the micro level and incorporate a diversity of 
experience.> This aspect of narratives and oral history have been central 
to feminists who argue that they are an important corrective in addressing 
what is deemed significant, the mode of collecting and the interpretation 
and representation of knowledge.® 

The discussion and extracts of narratives presented below, given by 
elderly Sikh men and women migrants reveal a gendered African space, 
which for men revolves around risk and adventure while for women Africa 
is experienced in the context of familial relations. Through elderly Sikh 
men and women’s narratives about arrival in Tanzania we learn about 
the complex negotiations that occur based on gender and ethnic identity 
between and within families. 


Studying Social Capital in the Context of Migrant Networks 


In spite of its popularity there are no standard definitions of what social 
capital is, how it is measured and/or the methods suitable for studying it.” 
For Coleman, social capital is a by-product and inheres in the structure 
of relationships between people with the result, as Ponthieux describes, 


5 Paul Thompson, The Voice from the Past: Oral History, (Oxford. Oxford University 
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A. Thompson (eds.) The Oral History Reader, (London: Routledge, 1998), 87—100. 

7 Frank Furstenberg, “Banking on families: How families generate and distribute social 
capital,” in R. Edwards, J. Franklin and J. Holland (eds.) Assessing Social Capital: Concept, 
Policy and Practice, (Cambridge: Scholars Press, 2006); Alejandro Portes, “Social capital: 
its origins and applications in modern sociology,” Annual Review of Sociology 24 (1998): 
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that it “can only be observed by its consequences when actors use it, and 
then its consequences are its proof.” According to Ponthieux this tautol- 
ogy points to the general confusion about what constitutes social capital 
and correspondingly the methods for understanding what social capital 
entails and how it manifests. Furthermore, little attention has been paid 
to the methodological issues arising in conducting research on social capi- 
tal and the necessity of contextualizing methods in accordance to cul- 
tural and social contexts. In part, this is due to the wide usage of the term 
across disciplines and the differing contexts of investigation and analysis 
(for example, the meso, micro and macro levels). Furthermore, since social 
capital is often spoken about in the contexts of norms, trust, reciprocity 
within and between families and or communities, one could argue that 
these contexts lend themselves further to qualitative approaches.’ 

The standard methods in studying social capital have tended to be 
large surveys, questionnaires and statistics. These in turn have been used 
to compare among other things institutions across regions.!° To a large 
extent the focus has tended to be quantitative. However, research at the 
micro level, like the family, has generally been through the use of qualita- 
tive methods such as participant observation, informal interviews, oral 
histories as opposed to the large-scale survey and innovative use of statis- 
tics used in the study of social capital at the macro level.” 

Furthermore, in discussing methods used in social capital research, 
Ponthieux points to the construction of universal indicators measuring 
social capital that are not contextualized in time and space. Moreover she 
highlights that there is little or no consensus on what the indicators mean. 
For instance, Ponthieux gives the example of ‘unpaid help’ category, as 
created by the Organization for Economic Co-Operation and Develop- 
ment [OECD] to understand the relationship between informal networks 
and social capital, which she says could be thought of as an indicator ‘of 
connections as well as indicators of the outcomes of these connections’. 
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However, she suggests that such possibilities for interpretation are unac- 
counted for by the OECD.” 

Significantly informal networks based on norms, reciprocity and trust 
have also been of interest to scholars of South Asian migration.!3 However, 
in the social capital theories proposed by Coleman and Putnam migra- 
tion is conceptualized to disrupt social networks resulting in a lessening 
of social capital. In contrast, studies on South Asian migration present a 
different picture, they illustrate that networks based on kinship and eth- 
nicity are instrumental in providing access to resources and that these 
are subject to strategies and negotiations around norms and reciproci- 
ty.4 The assumption that migration results in a negative impact on social 
capital further fails to acknowledge the complex decision-making that 
occurs within networks regarding migration and the reasons behind such 
movement. Research indicates that gender, generation and status associ- 
ated with geographic places are vital for understanding the experiences of 
migration and subsequent social networks. In this vein, narratives like 
oral histories have been incorporated into the study of migration as they 
reveal the significance of social identities and geographical contexts in the 
experience of migrants.'6 


Narratives and Social Identities 


Narratives are stories that people tell in a variety of different contexts 
ranging from formal accounts that are performed and staged, or the tell- 
ing of events and feelings to friends and family while in some cases they 
are relayed to researchers. The telling of a narrative requires an audience 
who participate in different ways and can determine the “success of [a] 
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story and identity of a narrator”. As such narratives are told and heard 
and seek to do something for which we need to pay attention to what is 
being told, by whom, using what cultural frameworks and to what effect. 
While there are overlaps between narratives, oral histories and interviews, 
narratives are not necessarily ‘true’, objective or coherent accounts but as 
tales through which we learn about societies.!8 Indeed, Werbner states: 
“To narrate is to make sense of experience, to tell a tale.” Narratives can 
be made up of memories, although unlike memories they contain a plot 
and have stylistic features. For example, narratives contain within them 
tropes, metaphors, repetition of words as well as silences. Furthermore, 
narratives like oral histories are not simple recollections; they are struc- 
tured accounts with a beginning, middle and an end or more generally 
they tell of events and people acting in them.?° 

The significance of looking at alternative ways of telling stories is per- 
tinent in the case of South Asian women as they are often represented as 
passive and marginalized from public domains. Moreover, women’s words 
highlight the ambiguous position they hold, according to social norms, 
and from their stories and songs women can and do “perpetuate gender 
inequalities”.?! Therefore, women’s personal narratives are to be addressed 
as part of their position in “local cultural preoccupations.”2? Furthermore, 
as Kabeer has argued, women’s choices are made in the context of desire 
and these are in themselves rooted in gender ideologies. Sangster notes 
women’s narratives “in comparison with men...are more liable to [be] 
‘understatements’... [with] rare mention of personal accomplishment 
and [comprise] disguised statements of power’.?3 There is also an addi- 
tional stress in women’s stories on the familial relationships and inter- 
dependencies, owing to their “embeddedness in familial life [which] may 
shape their view of the world... their consciousness of historical time.”?4 
Therefore, what women and men, for that matter, choose to narrate and 
the stylistic features they deploy need to be accounted for in relation to 
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gender ideologies in which they simultaneously live, critique and at times 
perpetuate. 

As we shall see, gender differences in the narrative styles and themes 
stressed by men and women are prominent when speaking about travel 
and their reasons for movement between places. Before turning to the 
narratives let us turn to the broader context of the research. 


The Research Context: Sikh Transnational Families 


This article is based on multi-sited fieldwork, entailing moving alongside 
ten Jat (caste) Sikh families as they travelled and dwelt in their ‘homes’ 
across British, Tanzanian, and Indian national borders. This mode of con- 
ducting research stems from a perspective that sought to understand the 
ways in which places are interconnected in the experience of migrants’ 
lives, through practices like marriage but also in terms of ideas about gen- 
der roles and activities. A multi-sited approach follows from a critique of 
traditional anthropological fieldwork that stressed studying settled ways 
of life to the exclusion of movement that characterizes contemporary 
life. The strategy incorporated in this research involved literally following 
the movements of family members and the biographies of informants.° 
Owing to the complexity of conducting multi-sited transnational research, 
I used multiple methods such as participant observation, the collection 
of narratives (including oral histories), and the analysis of photographs, 
wedding videos and formal interviews notably with professionals. Differ- 
ent methods were used on the basis of geographical place and primary 
context of investigation. For example, research in Punjab entailed travel- 
ling with a British-based Sikh migrant who returned there in order to find 
a bride and get married. In Britain the research revolved around particular 
families living in London who maintained households in Tanzania. 

Sikhs from Punjab first arrived in East Africa as part of the labour 
recruitment undertaken by the British for the purposes of building the 
railway line between Kenya and Uganda. However, few Sikhs remained 
in East Africa following the completion of their contractual obligations.*® 
Indeed, the majority of my informants arrived as ‘free migrants’ upon 
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hearing of opportunities in East Africa using their kin networks. Ramgah- 
ria Sikhs found their skills in masonry and carpentry in demand and as a 
result have always been numerically stronger, than Jat Sikhs, playing a key 
role in establishing institutions such as temples, educational and health 
care facilities in Tanzania. 

Fieldwork in Tanzania was carried out in the capital city and a north- 
ern town. Unlike the city, there was a greater balance between Ramgha- 
ria and Jat Sikhs in the northern town. The majority of the Sikhs in the 
town were related to the original migrants who came from Punjab. Both 
in the city and the town it is predominantly Sikh men who work in the 
public domain and though colonial policies and caste identity influenced 
the type of work in the past, such distinctions are not apparent today. 
On the whole, there has been no tradition for Sikh women to work out- 
side the house in Tanzania. This is not the case among other South Asian 
groups, for example Gujarati women are often found working alongside 
male kinsmen and Africans in shops, while Goan women tend to be 
employed in the public sector. Exceptions are the few Sikh women who 
are teachers and/or medics. 

The narratives I collected were given by the pioneer generation of 
migrants who were dwelling in and/or visiting the Tanzanian town during 
1998-1999. Large numbers of the original migrants have passed away and 
the majority of elderly Sikh men I spoke with had been in Tanzania from 
the late 1930s onwards. Aside from marriage, maintaining links with Pun- 
jab were important because these men presumed their eventual return. 
Owing to differences in age between married Sikh men and women and 
given women’s relatively later arrival in Tanzania, large numbers of pio- 
neer women were present in the town. It became clear that their presence 
and activities were central in the process of creating suitable South Asian 
spaces. However, little has been written about how Sikh women experi- 
enced the early days or how and why women reproduced ritual. 

For many of the older generation of women marriage in Punjab was 
preceded by the muklava (a form of early marriage) when after a suitable 
period of time (usually with the onset of puberty) women left their natal 
households and went to live alongside their husband’s kin in Punjab.?? 
Most women recalled their husbands leaving for Tanzania shortly after 
the muklava and in some cases women stayed at their husbands ancestral 
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villages as their husbands sought to continue material and social invest- 
ments in Punjab. For these women migration reflected a different experi- 
ence of place as they first remained at their natal or husbands’ households 
in Punjab awaiting visits from their migrant husbands in Tanzania. By the 
19508 many women had begun to travel to Tanzania and larger numbers 
settled in urban areas of Tanzania. Ideologically, South Asian women’s 
position is between their natal and husband’s household and they are 
often spoken of as pariah.?8 Elderly Sikh women spoke about the expec- 
tation that they would learn the ways of their husbands’ Punjab-based 
households, in the absence of their husbands (who were in Tanzania), and 
reproduce these when they migrated to Tanzania. 

Let us turn to the narratives presented by an elderly male migrant, 
Baldev and by Amit a female migrant. The narratives they presented have 
altered substantially in the process of analysis and subsequent writing. 
For example, I have paraphrased sections of their narratives and have 
chosen particular sections as quotes. This has the unfortunate effect of 
their being like ‘interview excerpts’. 


Being in ‘Afrika’: Sikh Men 


Baldev’s narrative stressed a ‘mythical’ figure through which we learn about 
gender norms of his generations, and the ways in which these influenced 
the perception of Sikh men and women’s relationship to place. Baldev had 
left Punjab at the age of 11 to join his chacha (father’s younger brother) 
already living in Tanzania, under the care of Kala Singh, a regular returnee 
to the village. Like Baldev’s chacha, Kala Singh was also working on the 
railway in Kenya. However, Baldev was keen to stress that the men had 
not been labourers but were employed to oversee African labourers. The 
depiction of his chacha and Kala Singh, in Baldev’s narrative, is of men as 
masters of their own destinies and of African labourers. This distinguished 
Baldev’s kinsmen from other Sikhs who were recruited as labourers for 
building the railway. To a large extent the distinction between these men 
and other Sikh workers on the railway is important to Baldev because, 
unlike the Sikh labourers, he and his male kinsmen form part of the land- 
owning Jat caste and not the artisan Ramgharia caste.?9 

Both men were pivotal figures for Baldev’s early experiences of Tanza- 
nia; Kala Singh was known in the Punjab village under whose guidance 
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Baldev’s chahca and Baldev, along with other related village men had 
migrated towards the East African coast. Kala Singh’s name is significant 
as it linguistically draws Punjabi and Kiswahili; Kala refers to ‘black’ in 
Punjabi and Kala Singha is a slang term used by Tanzanians to refer to 
Sikh men living in Tanzania. Kala Singh’s guidance was referred to as the 
cornerstone for Baldev and his uncle’s prosperity over a period of seventy 
years, into successful entrepreneurs in Tanzania. The narrative presented 
all men’s experiences of physical and mental hardships as they trav- 
elled across the African landscape and how they subsequently overcame 
these through dexterity. It is notable in Baldev’s account that he is ‘not 
only report[ing] on, but actively participate(s) in the process of identity 
construction’.?° 

According to Baldev, his chacha’s ‘... story was that if somewhere there 
were more than two shops he would move ahead, move ahead, Kenya 
to Tanzania [although] then it was not Tanzania, it was Tanganyika. He 
opened shops going on all along towards the Ngorongoro’. 

Travelling in north-east of Tanzania was described as a ‘remarkable’ 
first experience for Baldev. Following a night’s rest Baldev began a descrip- 
tion of the next day starting with waking up at dawn and going to the 
house that was used as a gurdwara (temple) where Baldev and his uncle 
said prayers and then took to the road for the Ngorongoro crater. Subse- 
quently, Baldev described their descent into the crater and the fact that he 
saw ‘jungle’ animals as he and his uncle carried produce to be sold out in 
the ‘jungle’. “In those days there were no buses and lorries”, he recounted, 
“on foot with donkeys carrying our load we went to the bottom of the cra- 
ter, you know”. When asked about how he felt with regards to the dangers 
inherent in travelling along the crater and in the ‘jungle’ areas of Tanzania 
he responded: “if someone asked me to do it again I would”. 

In recounting stories about Kala Singh and his uncle, Baldev’s story 
turned to his own work history, which had meant a great deal of move- 
ment across rough terrains. The narrative frequently returned to the theme 
of overcoming physical hardship, mental prowess and encountering the 
Masai tribe. It is this past experience, which had entailed living among 
and dealing with Masai, which had earned Baldev the nickname of ‘Masai 
wallah’ (person/people). Baldev spoke about the degree of prosperity he 
had gained, whereby initially he travelled across the African land by foot, 
transporting goods for sale from urban areas to rural areas to sell to the 
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local population. In a short time he had purchased a lorry and built up a 
transportation business. Now in his late seventies, Baldev had purchased 
farms in Tanzania and sought to retire alongside his grandchildren living 
in West London. 

One of the striking features about elderly Sikh men’s narratives was the 
ways in which male figures took on mythical proportions and were inter- 
woven into their accounts of experiences of working and living in Tanza- 
nia. Werbner’s account of Pakistani male migrants in Manchester stresses 
the relevance of such mythical figures as a way through which men stress 
collective identities, and she argues that such strategies downplay differ- 
ences and draw attention to shared values. As Werbner highlights, sym- 
bols and motifs present in life histories offer clues to unravelling what is 
deemed significant by members of an ethnic group and suggests that the 
‘hero’ motif, in Pakistani men’s narratives, stresses an individual identity 
that is also part of a group of identity.’ Baldev’s narrative constructs his 
experience as a survivor of ‘hostile’ environments and gaining mastery 
over the African space. Through Baldev’s narrative we come across the 
significance of nicknames, his own as ‘Masai Wallah’ and Kala Singh and 
these are tropes that denote identification with the African environment 
and indigenous peoples. By interweaving his story with that of Kala Singh 
and portraying the centrality of kinship links in the experience of being in 
Tanzania, Baldev’s narrative portrays a historical depth to the experiences 
of Sikh men within Tanzania. These experiences, over time and places 
are important in fashioning a collective identity and strengthening the 
image of their being survivors and becoming profitable in Tanzania over 
generations. 

In her study of elderly Bangladeshis, Gardner stresses migrants’ ‘nar- 
rative cultures’ for understanding their experience of place and social 
networks.3? She illustrates the types of stories and the ways in which 
people tell them to alter through migration, as they are told and retold 
across generations and across places. Gardner’s study highlights particu- 
lar narrative styles among migrant Sylheti men such as ‘tales of misfor- 
tune’, ‘religious myths’ and ‘migrant tales’.?3 The effect of these is to stress 
success and adventure in the British space through the use of ‘intelligence’ 
and ‘cunning’. Unlike British tourists, Gardner finds that in Bangladeshi 
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migrant tales “places are not consumed as a series of objectified memo- 
ries, descriptions and experiences, but acted upon: they are the domain of 
economic and social transformation.”*+ The places in which migrants tell 
their stories are significant, for example, when migrants are in Sylhet they 
stress success in Britain, while in Britain tales stress hardships.*° 

Baldev’s story stresses activities related to his gender and revolves 
around themes such as risk, adventure and prosperity. Furthermore, his 
story reflects the experiences men of his generation had of Tanzania and 
the expectation they held to gain materially for themselves and the larger 
kin group. We learn about the significance of social networks often spo- 
ken of in terms of kinship as the African space became transformed not 
least from the hard work of men like Baldev. Through narratives we can 
locate the impact of wider processes, for example, in Baldev’s account, 
journeys undertaken by foot to remote areas in Tanzania were replaced 
with travel in lorries, jeeps, and or cars. Furthermore, we learn about 
changing economic and political processes taking place in Tanzania, 
such as independence from colonial rule, post independence policies of 
Africanistaion and the establishment of a socialist government.?® 

Baldev’s story also alerts us to the ways in which the passage of time is 
experienced at the level of the body. In this instance a youthful Baldev is 
able to negotiate hazardous situations in Tanzania, a factor that undoubt- 
edly leads him to assess his youth as being intimately bound up with a 
place. While youth meant travel, older age means that another place is 
significant; Baldev seeks to spend his time in Britain living in the house he 
purchased with his earnings from Tanzania, alongside his grandchildren 
and close enough to facilities related to his health.3” Baldev’s narrative 
reveals the importance of and dynamic nature of familial networks, once 
used (by him) to migrate for work and later as he ages for companionship 
and health. In his assertion that he would undertake the whole experience 
again, we get a sense of those days being the golden years and that in spite 
of his ageing body, Baldev, remains mentally agile. 
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Being in ‘Afrika’: Sikh Women 


In contrast to men, women’s stories of departure and arrival in Tanzania 
start with their leaving their natal villages and account for the travel to 
the port in Bombay. For many of these women, the journey to the port in 
Bombay was the first journey they had undertaken beyond the region of 
Punjab where they grew up. Elderly women stressed the emotional fare- 
wells they experienced in leaving behind mothers and other female kin 
in Punjab, a process that began with muklava. As a result we can contex- 
tualize women’s arrival stories in Tanzania as part of their gender identi- 
ties ‘destined’, as one woman told me “to move between households and 
places (geographic).” 

Through women’s narratives we also learn about social norms whereby 
husbands moved leaving women behind. Women’s arrival narratives usu- 
ally began from the time of their marriage and/or muklava and stressed 
being accompanied to the port in Bombay by male kin. 

Amit, who is now a widow living in London recounted to me how she 
left Punjab at the age of seventeen, a few days after her marriage, as the 
last time she saw her mother. “My mother did my muklava and marriage 
at the same time. She needed to return to Assam, you know Assam? My 
dad was posted there. After that we never met as mother and daughter... 
We got separated and my mother would plead [while Amit resided in 
Tanzania] come [to India] and show me your face one more time. We 
never met. How could I, there were children, I had a son, he died, there 
was a lot of work.” Amit highlights the loss of key social relations through 
her marriage to a migrant and her subsequent inability to travel to India. 
Additionally, her narrative revealed care of her children as being central 
in her experience of migration and in determining travel between and 
within places. Amit’s narrative reflects the experience of places is gen- 
dered; for women this was through the disruption of social relations with 
natal kin and creation of relations with their husband’s kin. 

Interestingly none of the pioneer women stressed feeling lonely or 
scared on the ‘boat’ from India to East Africa as there were many other 
‘apna’ (ours) who took the journey to Mombassa. Elderly women vividly 
recalled the journey on board the ships, as characterized by an atmosphere 
of friendliness notably through the sharing of food with Gujarati women. 
Relations with Gujarati women continued in Tanzania through the shar- 
ing of childcare and housework. Interethnic solidarity among women was 
an important resource and is reflected in the majority of Sikh women 
adopting Gujarati cooking and language. Although Muslim women, from 
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the sub-continent, travelled and dwelt alongside Sikh women their pres- 
ence was rarely narrated. The contradictory and complementary ways in 
which ethnicity intersects in the experiences of Sikh women in Tanzania 
remains hidden in the standard theories concerning social capital and eth- 
nic relations. For example, Putnam argues, on the basis of findings drawn 
from surveys, that social capital declines, in contexts of ethnic diversity.3® 
Instead, through narratives we can capture the relationship between 
ethnic solidarity and place as related to gender identity. For example, 
based on their experiences of place, women’s narratives emphasized inter- 
ethnic solidarity with Gujarati women while men like Baldev draw atten- 
tion to identification with the Masai tribe in Tanzania. 

The disruption in social relations caused by the migration was inti- 
mately woven, in women’s narratives, into their status as newly married 
women and subsequently becoming mothers. The theme of being a nov- 
ice and not knowing appropriate behaviours and practices, in relation 
to their identities as wives and/or mothers, transformed over the course 
of women’s narratives as they noted the challenges they faced and sub- 
sequent achievements. Women’s narratives challenge perceptions and 
norms about them as passive followers of migrant husbands. Although 
women’s migration is intimately related to marriage, they had particu- 
lar expectations and accordingly voiced criticism about vilayet (a generic 
term used to denote places abroad although commonly associated with 
Britain/North America) vis-a-vis what they left behind in Punjab. 

Elderly migrant women had expectations, raised through returning 
migrant’s tales, that vilayet (Africa) would be ‘beautiful’, the houses would 
be ‘luxurious’ and full of ‘foreign goods’. In particular, the expectation was 
that apna adhami (our men) were affluent given that the environment was 
conducive to making money coupled with the ‘backwardness’ of the locals 
and Goraya da raj (white colonial rule). Despite coming from rural areas 
of Punjab, women expressed astonishment with what they encountered 
in Tanzania; they spoke about the lack of basic ingredients such as garlic 
used in cooking, a lack of running water and/or electricity. Sikh women 
recounted their ‘shock’ at seeing Kala (black people) upon disembarking 
the ship at Mombassa. For these women this was the first time that they 
had seen African people. Women did not expect the presence of any- 
body ‘other’, denoting Africans, than apna lok (our people). The narrative 


38 Putnam, Bowling Alone, 2000. 
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strategy of claiming a dismal first impression of vilayet, in this case Tanza- 
nia, should also be noted in the context of the further movements these 
elderly women have made. For example, although Amit was unable to 
visit her mother in India while she was alive, following her migration to 
Britain she returned to her natal village using her widow's pension. Amit’s 
experience highlights the need to contextualize narratives in accordance 
with the ways in which places are experienced over the life course.39 

In narrating their initial arrival in Tanzania as falling short of expec- 
tations generated by male migrants and their kin, women are critical 
of the asymmetrical power relations that characterize Sikh marriages.*° 
Meanwhile, with male migrants returning to Punjab for the purpose of 
marriage, traditional hierarchies become further compounded as access 
to foreign places creates material, social and symbolic capital.’ Amit’s 
narrative of vilayet as being ‘backward’, with not many apna (our people) 
and full of kala (black people), should also be read in the context of nego- 
tiations within the domestic sphere. This was her explanation of familial 
interaction with her husband, brother-in-law and her sister-in-law (also 
her sister). 


When they spoke Swayli (Swahili) someone like me wouldn't know how 
to speak it and then I would cry. I found it hard. They [her sister who had 
been living in Tanzania for a longer period] would laugh at my Swayli when 
I spoke it and I'd get angry. So what if I made mistakes... when I went to 
the mill then I would know more swayli than them... Then I would be the 
one laughing at them. 


Amit’s stay in the Tanzanian town had been relatively brief before she 
relocated to a mill located in a rural region alongside her husband. Being 
at the mill was a contradictory experience as Amit’s narrative returned to 
themes of feeling isolated and the subsequent separation from her chil- 
dren. The children lived with her sister, in town, for the purposes of their 
education. Although Amit wanted to live in the town, her husband’s posi- 
tion in the familial hierarchy (he was the youngest brother), determined 
their residence at the mill. Feelings of isolation were compounded, as 
Amit’s husband left her alone early in the morning only to return from 
the ‘jungle’ and ‘safari’ late in the evenings. Amit’s only company was a 


39 Gardner, Age, Narrative, Migration, 2002. 

40 Paul Hershman, Punjabi kinship and marriage, (Delhi: Hindustan Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 1981); Raheja and Gold, Listen to the Heron’s Words, 1994. 

41 Gardner, “Narrating Location,” 1999; Mand, “Place, gender, power in transnational 
Sikh marriages,” (2002). 
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female domestic worker, the result being that Amit’s linguistic skills in 
Swahili improved and superseded that of her sister living in town. Amit’s 
expression of discomfort at not knowing the language is also a critique of 
the treatment she received from her sister-in-law (who was also her sister) 
and other members of the family. This raises an importance of under- 
standing gender relations to encompass relations between and among 
men and women as it relates to familial hierarchy and access to resources 
including emotional support. Significantly, as time goes by Amit’s posi- 
tion alters and she portrays herself as an active agent through her mastery 
of the language and by extension to place. Amit’s linguistic knowledge 
supersedes that of her sister-in-law leading to changes in the household 
dynamic. 

Being in the ‘jungle’ and on ‘safari’ are terms which elderly women and 
even younger women use when referring to Sikh men’s travel away from 
home. This highlights the ways in which the context beyond the house 
is constructed as being ‘hostile’, a ‘jungle’ and paradoxically for women 
they are spaces for tourism (safari). Additionally, both terms have con- 
notations with ‘colonialism’ so far as an image of Africa as a ‘jungle’ is 
concerned, and travels and leisure were commonly referred to as being 
on ‘safari’. The relationship to place as illustrated in women’s and men’s 
narratives reveals the African space to be divided along gender lines. This 
in turn strengthens women’s association to the domestic context as out- 
side (of the house or communal space) is presented as ‘alien’,’ backward’, 
‘dangerous’, as it is filled with people who are not apna.*? Although I do 
not dwell on the racialization of the Tanzanian space and the ways in 
which these are narrated, these factors have borne a significant impact 
on the lives and experiences of South Asian women. Thus being ‘angels of 
home’ was a process that was also compounded by the racialization and 
implicit delineation of space.*% 

Narrating this learning experience as having an effect on the dynam- 
ics of familial relationships, Amit’s description of social relationships in 
her house leads us to assume that gaining a grasp on the language was 
further empowering in the context of apna lok (her family in Tanzania). 
Therefore, although Amit’s “focus [is] on social relations within a domes- 
tic sphere [it] crosses the boundary between the private and the public, 


42 Cf. Nagar, Making and breaking boundaries, 1995. 
43 Cf. Ibid.; Linda McDowell, Gender, Identity and Place: Understanding Feminist Geog- 
raphies. (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1999). 
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between the particular and the general, and is not, as is often incorrectly 
asserted, a focus on the ‘merely’ domestic or the private sphere.”44 


Conclusion 


Using narratives as a method for collecting data on social capital among 
migrants enables us to unravel the complex relationship between place, 
gender and ethnicity. Through narratives we gain an important insight 
into norms surrounding gender and the ways in which these alter accord- 
ing to a family member’s gender and position in the familial hierarchy. 
A key difference between Sikh men and women in their experiences 
of the African space relates to their location within the public/private 
spheres. Men’s accounts refer to action that took place largely in the pub- 
lic sphere, according to their masculine traits and spirit of adventure that 
they held. Women, on the other hand, leave natal kin but through the 
domestic sphere incorporate other women from differing regions of India 
as apna (ours). The lack of access to the public sphere and hence wage 
earning means that for this generation of women mobility across places 
was restricted to their identities as wives and mothers. 

Detailed understanding of migration is imperative if we are to explore 
social capital in a meaningful manner, not least because social networks are 
imbued in relations of power that further determine access to resources. 
This article has drawn attention to the need to question and debate meth- 
ods used in the study of social capital. It has illustrated that studying 
social resources at the micro level necessitates qualitative approaches that 
enable the inclusion of a diversity of perspectives. Meanwhile, by focusing 
on elderly Sikh men and women who are part of transnational households 
the article demonstrates a further requirement to contextualise our find- 
ings and discussions about social capital within broader historical, socio- 
economic, political and biographical frameworks. 
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DANCING IN DIASPORA SPACE: 
BHANGRA, CASTE, AND GENDER AMONG JAT SIKHS 


Nicola Mooney 


There are a few Punjabi cultural phenomena that are quite widely rec- 
ognized among non-Punjabis both in India and abroad: Sikhism, farming 
prowess, and the music and dance of bhangra. But many Punjabis, and 
scholars of the region and its people, would problematize these stereo- 
typical received wisdoms, so that Sikhism is a religion associated with 
some Punjabis and not others, as well as with some who are not Pun- 
jabi at all, and such that farming prowess is challenged by development 
processes and the trajectories of modernity, whether evidenced in the 
Green Revolution, urbanization, or transnational migration. While bhan- 
gra might be less roundly critiqued by its observers, it might be viewed as 
I shall argue here, as privileging particular hierarchies of ethnicity, caste, 
gender, and even religion, not to mention as a recent, fluctuating, and 
at times contested construct. Each of these potential disputes over the 
nature and character of Punjabi culture, as well as the difficulty in objec- 
tively isolating and describing it, coalesce around religious, caste, and 
ethnic differences. These are particular issues for Jat Sikhs, an agrarian 
community of farmers and landlords of significant regional wealth and 
status that as the dominant caste of Punjab imagines itself as the central 
arbiter of its predominantly village-based culture, despite frequently liv- 
ing urban and transnational lives. 

In this paper, I will demonstrate how bhangra privileges a Jat-centric 
hierarchy of caste, gender, and ethnicity.! Proceeding from Hall’s Foucaul- 
dian argument that “every regime of representation is a regime of power”,? 
I examine the traditionalist or roots forms of bhangra that Jat Sikhs favour, 


1 This paper is informed by my ongoing and increasingly long-term interactions—as 
both ethnographer and daughter-in-law—with the Punjabi, and especially the Jat Sikh, 
communities in India and Canada since the mid-1ggos. I am grateful to all with whom 
I have listened to, watched, discussed, or danced giddha and bhangra in their more uni- 
versal forms during this period. 

2 Stewart Hall, “Cultural Identity and Diaspora” in Identity: Community, Culture, Differ- 
ence, ed. Jonathan Rutherford (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1990), 225-6. 
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which are marked by particular lyrical content and performance styles. In 
doing so, I explore some of the ways in which Jat Sikhs articulate exclu- 
sive claims to bhangra as folk medium, and how Jat Sikhs, and specifi- 
cally Jat Sikh masculinity, exercise considerable dominance in bhangra 
themes, performances, and discourses. Moreover, I suggest that such rep- 
resentations articulate and construct a rural imaginary, and an imagined 
community? around it, that is nostalgic, caste-centric, masculinist, and 
even sovereign in nature, and that these are outlined against the incur- 
sions of diasporic modernity that occur both in Indian cities and transna- 
tionally, and thus in what Brah has called “diaspora space”.4 While Punjabi 
and first generation migrant spheres of bhangra for the time being would 
appear to be one and the same (for reasons both similar and different), 
I point briefly to ethnographic evidence that bhangra practices are trans- 
formed in diaspora. 


Punjabiyat, Jatpana, and the Rural Imaginary 


Ethnic identity, experienced as bounded authoritative essence, has always 
been constructed from primordial affiliations, attachments and claims, 
but its trick and triumph is to convince us that it is neither situational 
nor instrumental but timeless and unassailable. Ethnicities in cultural and 
national border zones, where several primordialisms meet, or a complex 
culture weaves itself from the threads of diverse regional essences, are 
obviously complicated®, and this is certainly true of the particularities of 
culture and ethnicity in greater Punjab. Nevertheless, Punjabis in both 
India and Pakistan share a language, a history, and many aspects of every- 
day life: kinship structures, family values, and notions of social virtue; 
adherence to caste endogamy; notions of gender; folk practices and tradi- 
tions; material and popular cultures; and, a predominantly rural economy. 
Indeed, I have argued elsewhere® that the sense of being an autochthonous 
people, rooted in rural lands and agricultural lifeways, is of central impor- 


3 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism, 2nd ed. (London: Verso, 1991). 

4 Avtar Brah, Cartographies of Diaspora: Contesting Identities, (New York: Routledge, 
1996), 181. 

5 See, among others, Clifford (1994), Hannerz (2000), and Tambiah (2001), as well as 
Shukla (2001) for an illustration in the South Asian context. 

6 Nicola Mooney, Rural Nostalgias and Transnational Dreams: Identity and Modernity 
among Jat Sikhs, (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2011). 
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tance in the region as well as its diaspora. The notion of a unified Punjabi 
culture, Punjabiyat, recognizes and articulates these regional common- 
alities, such that if singular and formal religious affiliations—Sikh, Mus- 
lim, Hindu—are set aside, the designation Punjabi articulates an ethnic 
category.” 

Bhangra, as a musical and performance genre, is often interpreted® as 
a central feature of Punjabiyat, although as I shall explain shortly it is 
merely the most well known; indeed, its cultural force approaches hege- 
mony. All Punjabi folk styles can be located in regional primordia, and 
many treatments of bhangra embed it in an autochthonous rural charac- 
ter and associated traditions of the region. One lavishly-illustrated coffee- 
table book states that: 


The dances of Punjab are earthy and robust, just like its people. The land 
of five rivers... Punjab has given to India a race [sic] that is daring and 
noble. The Punjabis symbolize freedom of spirit and daredevilry. They regard 
dancing as their birthright, and their dances reflect this attitude of supreme 
confidence and conviviality. The people are capable of strenuous work, yet 
nothing seems to sap them of their infectious zest for life. They do nothing 
by halves. So they launch into their dances with swaggering gusto and over- 
flowing energy. 

Bhangra gives this Indian state its very identity. Performed by men, this 
folk style has jumps, leaps, swirls, skips and hops—just about any physical 
feat that a virile son-of-the-soil can attempt. It is punctuated by a lot of acro- 
batics, meant to showcase daredevilry. Clapping, snapping of the fingers, 
and a recitation of boli (witty couplets) are its specialities. ... 

Gidda [sic] is the feminine riposte to Bhangra, no less colourful or vigor- 
ous (emphases mine).9 


This effusive quotation encapsulates the rural culture and traditions of 
the region, articulating much of what Punjabis themselves say about 
bhangra, its unique Punjabi character, and its relationship to their own 
self-identity as an exuberant and vivacious people.!° A similar tribute con- 
nects the features of Punjabi identity to its borderland context: “because 


7 Religious labels notwithstanding, there is much evidence of a rich communal reli- 
gious tradition (e.g. Oberoi 1994) inspired by bhakti Hinduism and particularly Sufism or 
devotional Islam in Punjab that, despite the communalisms of the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries, remains somewhat in evidence (e.g. Dalrymple 2010, Kalra 2008). 

8 For example, in Roy (2010). 

9 Ashish Mohan Khokar, Folk Dance: Tribal, Ritual and Martial Forms, (New Delhi: 
Rupa & Co., 2003). 

10 Such claims are widely demonstrated on myriad websites devoted to Punjabi culture. 
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of being the first post that had to face frequent invasions from the north- 
west, the people of the area have seen as many tragedies as victories. 
This has resulted in a psyche of ‘living for the present’ and ‘living to the 
fullest’... The mood generated by the dance is that of infectious pulsat- 
ing joie de vivre”! Bhangra is described by Punjabis as a lively form of 
music and dance which contributes to an atmosphere of mauj-masti (fun 
and frolic), and as a primary form of Punjabi folk performance, bhangra 
is firmly related to the imagining of identity. However stereotypical and 
essentializing, such generalizations about the lively and even boisterous 
nature of bhangra and its Punjabi performers articulate qualities and 
characteristics that are taken among Punjabis to be essential and primor- 
dial traits of both the region and themselves. Despite the huge popularity 
of bhangra across South Asia, and the encroaching of non-Punjabi and 
even non-South Asian performers upon the genre, the practices of listen- 
ing to, singing along with, and dancing to bhangra, and more formally 
learning, performing, and writing its lyrics and instrumentation, do not 
simply mark a bhangra performer’s Punjabi origins and ancestry, but also 
the important social and cultural traits of being Punjabi. In these ways, 
bhangra is a vitally important aspect of Punjabiyat. 

The broadly shared cultural traits, similarities of everyday life, and 
implications of shared origin that the discourse of Punjabiyat proposes 
would suggest a singular Punjabi community. However, this possibility 
is contested within a context of historical and postcolonial distinctions 
of religion, caste, nation, politics, and territory. Throughout the past five 
hundred years, but especially over the course of the last century, par- 
ticular local identities have been constructed, emphasized, and struggled 
over: Muslim Pakistanis are differentiated from Hindu and Sikh Indians, 
while Indian Hindus and Sikhs differentiate themselves from each other, 
as well as from Pakistanis. Further complicating this situation, the various 
Hindu and Sikh caste communities of Indian Punjab create and assert still 
further hierarchichal differences. So while Punjabiyat forges an important 
idealized and even utopian imagining of an undivided and uncontested 
Punjab among Sikhs, Hindus, and Muslims, and despite the fact that many 
Punjabis in particular contexts and scenarios claim to share this common 
cultural identity, at other times, each community significantly marks and 


1 Shovana Narayan, Folk Dance Traditions of India, (Gurgaon: Shubhi Publication, 
2004), pp. 142-144. 
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asserts clear boundaries. The nature, traits, and identity of the Punjabi 
community are thus ambiguous and at times overtly conflicted. 

Jat Sikhs!2—an endogamous jati (occupational group or sub-caste) of 
farmers and rural landlords—make the most obvious claim to Punjabi 
identity among the Indian Punjabi communities; they allege themselves 
to be the ‘most Punjabi of Punjabis’, at the heart of regional traditions 
and identity, embodying their autochthonous character and maintain- 
ing their rural practices and affiliations. This discourse is related to the 
community’s dominant caste position, in which according to Srinivas’ 
criteria, they are demographically preponderant and socioeconomically 
privileged within the region. Their dominance relates in turn to their 
comparative land wealth and regional status as producers of the nation’s 
‘bread basket,!* and permits Jats to be patrons and purveyors of regional 
tastes according to their role in the traditional jajmani (patron-client) 
system. At the same time, Jats contemporarily feel, and indeed might 
be said to cultivate, a profound sense of marginality within the nation- 
state, in Punjab, and by extension in diaspora.! While Jats share in the 
commonalities of Punjabiyat with Punjabi Hindus (and with Muslims 
now living in Pakistani Punjab), they also manifest a unique solidar- 
ity that is based in a distinct awareness of regional difference, whether 
in their self-described rustic modes of linguistic expression, their per- 
ceptions of and struggles over religious orthodoxy and centrality, their 
sentiments of primordialism and autochthony, or their experiences and 
memories of colonial and postcolonial oppressions.!6 These modali- 
ties of distinction forge a notion of Jatpana, a sense of being Jat, based 
in common histories and interests, shared identity and social practices, 
and caste or ethnic solidarity that firmly differentiates Jats from other 


12 Hereafter referred to simply as Jats when their cultural rather than their religious 
affiliations are prioritized. 

33 M.N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, (Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1966). 

14 However, the singular association of Jats with farming is problematic as other agri- 
cultural communities such as Sainis certainly exist in the region and moreover because 
Jats as landlords rely on other groups for labour. 

15 For more on this, see Mooney (2011). 

16 Jats were a comparatively privileged caste under the Raj when the British recognized 
the community for their military and farming skills. Wheat exports from the region began 
during the colonial era, and, postcolonially, Punjab was a central site of the Green Revolu- 
tion. However, this apparent comparative development is today increasingly challenged 
by the negative environmental and social conditions produced through maldevelopment, 
poor governance, and other issues. 
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Punjabis.” The idea of Jatpana encourages Jat assertions to being rep- 
resentative of Punjabi identity as well as sovereign claims to the region; 
notably, Khalistan was a Jat project!® (as well as a transnational one).!° 
Jats pride themselves on their caste and socioeconomic status, the code of 
honour that governs kinship, gender, and everyday family and community 
life, and what they perceive as their unique contributions to the region, 
the nation, and, to Sikhism. They also consider themselves to have marked 
agricultural abilities (although they frequently do not labour per se on the 
land that they own). The pind or village remains the seat of Jat identity 
for rural, urban, and transnational migrants alike, embedding Jats in an 
agrarian past even as it deploys contemporary urban and transnational 
strategies of reterritorialization; it is not only an imaginary but also an 
everyday matter of speech, diet, and dress; land, villages and visits home; 
pindu or rural forms of music, performance, and film; as well as religion, 
caste and gender. As a matter of tradition, however invented,?° Jatpana is 
the expression of Jat ethnicity. It positions the Jat community as unique 
and elite, counter to Sikh egalitarian ideals, and thus is perhaps innately 
casteist. Jatpana is also inherently gendered: women reproduce culture 
and community through mothering and other gender roles as well as 
through the physical bearing and raising of children, by embodying caste 
community izzat (honour) through their modesty and other moral prac- 
tice, and by representing essentialized domestic! and interior”? modes of 
identity, which are both sacralised and feminized. The maintenance and 
reproduction of Jatpana depend on endogamous and exogamous marriage 
practices—the former pertaining to varna (caste) and jati and the latter to 
gotra (clan)—in which gender and caste intersect each other. At the same 
time, it has been suggested that women collectively are ‘of woman caste’, 


17 Interestingly, in her treatment of bhangra, Roy does not present Jats as a caste com- 
munity, preferring to differentiate a more inclusive ‘jatt as peasant’ and a more exclusive 
‘jat as caste’ (2010: 233n3). This apparently anti-caste move may derive from Roy’s broader 
focus on Punjabiyat rather than Jatpana. 

18 See for example Mahmood (1996), Pettigrew (1995), and Tatla (1999). 

19 See Axel (2001), Mahmood (1996), and Tatla (1999). 

20 Eric Hobsbawm, “Introduction: Inventing Traditions”, in The Invention of Tradi- 
tion, eds. Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983). 

21 Cf. Michelle Rosaldo, “Woman, culture and society: a theoretical overview’, in 
Woman, Culture and Society, eds. Michelle Rosaldo and Lousie Lamphere, (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1974). 

22 Cf. Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1993). 
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a distinct, and distinctly subordinated, social amalgam dependent on the 
mutual discriminations visited by caste and gender.?? Women’s bodies 
express the central elements of Jatpana, as well as its boundaries, and are 
regulated so as to do this.?4 


Bhangra: Invented, Engendered, Contentious Tradition 


Cultures and identities are performed in diverse ways in both ceremonial 
and everyday life, and whether in the village, the city, or the diaspora. 
Alongside language, ritual, and indigenous knowledge systems concerning 
various modalities of health, illness, and healing, diverse forms of cultural 
performance (and their mediated forms) take a primary place in what is 
known and retained of indigenous Punjabi culture.25 Central to these is 
bhangra, whether produced in communal celebration of ritualized events 
such as weddings and festivals, performed in public contexts such as school 
annual days (in India) and South Asian cultural festivals (in the diaspora), 
competed in at college and public contests both in India or abroad, or con- 
sumed at village melas or in televised and other mediated forms as part 
of both everyday and ceremonial life, or increasingly, danced to at parties 
and nightclubs.26 While bhangra is certainly also a professional pursuit of 
particular singers, musicians, dancers, and lyricists, amateur forms of and 
interactions with bhangra are important to the everyday repertoires of 
being Punjabi. Whether in India or the diaspora, daily routines are often 
set to bhangra’s backbeat on radio, tape, CD, or televised performance or 
music video, while bhangra is the dance music of choice at every party. 
Children are socialized into an appreciation of bhangra and an ability to 
perform it almost as soon as they can stand, and the participation of the 
elderly in family bhangra performances is a moment of heightened emo- 
tion and pride. Meanwhile, Bollywood versions of bhangra, which are 
often used to signal the modernity of their subjects, are objects of wide- 
spread consumption and critique. Dancing bhangra, singing or clapping 


23 Anjali Bagwe, Of Woman Caste: The Experience of Gender in Rural India, (London: 
Zed Books, 1995). 

24 This is not to say that men’s bodies do not also represent culture and mark boundar- 
ies (e.g. Axel 2001, Das 2007, Roy 2010). 

25 Darshan Singh Tatla, “A Passage to England: Oral Tradition and Popular Culture 
among Early Punjabi Settlers in Britain”, Oral History 30, no. 20 (2002): 61-72. 

26 An interesting, although apparently ephemeral, bhangra phenomenon was the day- 
time dance of the 1990s, held so that Canadian youth audiences could attend without 
parental suspicion or interference. 
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to bhangra, listening to bhangra, and watching and discussing bhangra 
performances—whether live, on video, or in film—connects Jat Sikhs and 
other Punjabis in a global linguistic community, a body of movement, a 
collective of cultural construction and reconstruction, and an imagined 
community of common origin and interest. 

But Jat Sikh participation in diverse modes of bhangra performance 
also makes exclusive identity claims to and through this South Asian per- 
formative genre. To paraphrase Geertz,”” through bhangra performances, 
narratives, and commentaries, Jat Sikhs tell a story to themselves about 
themselves, a story of rural origins and modern displacements, the neces- 
sity of identity in diaspora, and the continued importance of Jat Sikh 
solidarities; in this way, claims to identity are made. In Turner’s terms, 
bhangra performance fosters collective identity through both spontane- 
ous and normative notions of communitas.?8 Although this affirms and 
creates sociality and group identity, it arises in circumstances of tempo- 
ral change and crisis; its anti-structural, liminal nature is productive of 
particular symbols and metaphors, and these in turn prompt particular 
forms of social action which contribute to the restoration, enhancement 
and reproduction of social bonds.?? Each of these aspects is evident in 
Punjabi engagements with bhangra performance, with the liminal state 
that is diaspora being perhaps most critical. However, bhangra arguably 
fosters more particular forms of communitas, although most accounts of 
bhangra do not detail its importance to particular Punjabi communities. 
As I shall demonstrate, Jat Sikh engagements in traditionalist bhangra 
forms, marked by particular lyrical content and performance styles, dra- 
matize rural Jat origins and affiliations according to a script that Goffman 
might refer to as an “idealization...an expressive rejuvenation and reaf- 
firmation of the moral values of the community”.3° 

In colloquial parlance within the Punjabi diaspora and beyond, the 
term bhangra today refers to both a genre of music with Punjabi lyrics 


27 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays, (New York: Basic 
Books, 1973). 

28 Victor Turner, Process, Performance and Pilgrimage: A Study in Comparative Symbol- 
ogy, (New Delhi: Concept Publishing Company, 1979). 

29 Victor Turner, “Social Dramas and Ritual Metaphors’, in Ritual, Play and Performance: 
Readings in the Social Sciences/Theatre, eds. Richard Schechner and Mady Schuman (NY: 
Seabury Press, 1976). 

30 Erving Goffman, “Performances”. In Ritual, Play and Performance: Readings in the 
Social Sciences/Theatre, eds. Richard Schechner and Mady Schuman, (NY: Seabury Press, 
1976), 95- 
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and the type of dance that accompanies it, with both being performed by 
men and women alike. But more accurately, bhangra was historically just 
one form of regional folk performance, and an exclusively masculine one 
at that; indeed, several male and female identified dance forms associated 
with particular localities historically existed. Schreffler*! asserts that the 
oldest historical evidence for the use of the term bhangra dates only to 
1889, referring to a form of dance that was performed in geographically 
limited, if not isolated, contexts in the Sialkot and Wazirabad districts of 
what is now Pakistan. Then, in the mid-twentieth century, a new empha- 
sis on Punjabiyat prompted a syncretic folk ‘revival’ of invented regional 
traditions,3* apparently a movement towards healing the traumas of Par- 
tition. Bhangra was further generalized and solidified in relation to its 
proliferation in Indian film. The popular music that is commonly known 
as bhangra today is thus a fusion of localized—and gendered—regional 
traditions that did not exist prior to the mid-twentieth century. More- 
over, what is contemporarily recognized as bhangra owes as much to 
the hybrid musical form produced by British Punjabi pop musicians in 
the 1980s—and then (re)circulated in Punjab—as to Punjabi lokgeet (lit- 
erally, folk songs, colloquially, folk music). As Roy remarks: “Bhangra has 
amalgamated so many genres and movements by now that exclusionary 
classificatory distinctions based on movement, speech or tunes provide 
little guidance”. And while ethnomusicologists, cultural studies critics, 
and others might attempt to differentiate between Punjabi folk and popu- 
lar musics for greater clarity, Punjabi audiences collapse this and other 
distinctions in their everyday usage. Regardless of its more specific his- 
tories, bhangra as a broad descriptor of Punjabi folk, popular, and trans- 
national genres has become hegemonic, today being widely used to refer 
to all forms of Punjabi traditional and popular music, as well as—and 
not uncontentiously—hybrid forms which blend Punjabi instrumenta- 
tion, lyrics, and conventions of boliyaan (call and response) with Western 
popular musical influences, including disco, reggae, house, hip-hop, and 
rap, in diaspora contexts. Thus it is a genre challenged by genre. More- 
over, the very notion of genre is ultimately unhelpful because its many 


31 Gibb Schreffler, “A Look Back: The Brief Role of Bhangra in the Longer Trajectory 
of Punjabi Popular Music” (paper presentation, Diasporizing Punjab, Disorienting Bhangra 
Conference Presentation, University of the Fraser Valley & University of British Columbia, 
May 7, 2010). 

32 Schreffler, “A Look Back”, 2010. 

33 Anjali Gera Roy, Bhangra Moves: From Ludhiana to London and Beyond, (Farnham, 
Surrey: Ashgate, 2010), 22. 
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conceptualizations, such as ‘folk’ or ‘pop’ (or ‘religious’) music, are West- 
ern in derivation.3+ Of more significance to my argument here, the term 
bhangra not only elides more exact forms of Punjabi music and perfor- 
mance, but it also erases the contributions of particular—often lower 
caste—communities of performers as well as denying the performative 
worlds of women.*° In the following pages, I link this to the development 
of a masculinist Jat-centrism. 

Bhangra is thus a complex sign, a multiply and problematically genred, 
demonstrably constructed, and yet primordially-engaging form of music, 
song, and dance associated with particular localities, caste, gender, and 
performance communities, and ritual, celebratory, and everyday con- 
texts. Nevertheless, it is the ubiquitous quotidian term among Punjabis 
for Punjabi music and dance, whether being listened to (bhangra sunna) 
or performed (bhangra pauna, ‘doing’ bhangra). Despite its contemporary 
mediation and hypermediation, both listening and performance embed 
this constructed genre in the primordial through embodiment, as do 
bhangra’s autochthonous and pastoral symbolic associations which are 
linked to agricultural tasks and harvest festivities.3° But, predictably, these 
meanings and their apparently primordial engagements differ for land- 
lord, labourer, and performer communities. Caste and religious—or in 
other words, ethnic—distinctions are marked and struggles are contested 
across the musical spectrum in Punjab, whether in terms of the identi- 
ties and identifications of musicians and clients, the lyrical content of 
bhangra performances (and associated forms of musical production and 
expertise), or the ways in which performances are consumed, interpreted, 
utilized and mediated by audiences. Three key tensions are the signifi- 
cance and skill of Dalit performers and the pejorative nature of the labels 
frequently attached to them despite their talents;?” the role of mirasis in 
keeping Jat hereditary genealogies, their move to Pakistan at Partition, 
and the resulting gaps in their traditional performances;3° and, dominant 


34 Gibb Schreffler, “Music and Musicians in Punjab”, Journal of Punjab Studies 18, no. 1-2 
(2011). 

35 According to Kalra, giddha “has not seen the parallel development of modernized 
forms, but rather has been cannibalized by male Bhangra stars” (2000: 94); such appropria- 
tions obscur the importance of giddha as a means of gendered identity production. 

36 Roy (2010: 21) has also raised the possibility of military influence. Given their sta- 
tus within martial race theory, here too, Jats might seem to claim centrality in bhangra 
origins. 

37 See Schreffler (2011) for more detail. 

38 See Nijhawan (2006) for further analysis of Partition’s influence on musician com- 
munities and performance. 
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Jat claims to the Punjabi rural imaginary as well as to notions of regional 
development,?° both of which are central symbolic deployments of con- 
temporary bhangra. It is therefore important to consider bhangra’s pro- 
duction, consumption, and performance contexts. Helpfully, Schreffler?° 
identifies several “worlds of performance” that Punjabi musicians and 
their music might inhabit: the amateur (in which no special expertise or 
context is assumed), the professional (in which the musician has had spe- 
cial training and earns a living in part by performing, and also tends to 
belong to a particular caste or performance community), the sacred (in 
which training and earning may be present or absent, with the emphasis 
being on the ritual context and divine intent of the performance), and the 
mediated (in which the performance is in some way recorded, so that it 
might be redistributed and consumed in the absence of the performer). 
The professional performative world is key to Schreffler’s analysis, for not 
only does it suggest the mastery of particular musicians and communities, 
it is the one context in which elite castes such as Jats do not traditionally 
participate. He pays great attention to identifying the communities from 
which Punjabi musicians have traditionally derived, noting that they are 
uniformly low-caste groups, many in service relationships to more wealthy 
patrons from more high-ranking communities, including Jats. Given the 
Jat-centrism of much contemporary bhangra, Schreffler proposes an 
important corrective by focusing on the skilled and professional nature 
of Dalit performance. However, in the remainder of this paper, it is the 
mediated and amateur worlds of bhangra that are critical, for these are 
the spheres through which most Jats, and particularly those in diaspora, 
today experience and participate in bhangra. 

In this regard, it is significant that while bhangra as a generic term 
obscures the contributions of low-caste performers to its popularity and 
thus is sanitized and rendered comfortably pan-middle-class, Jats them- 
selves differentiate between sub-genres of bhangra so as to make social 
and political claims via a preference for those forms of bhangra that they 
contemporarily imagine are most akin to the original folk music tradi- 
tions of the region. Such bhangra is viewed as asli or real (as opposed to 
naqli or fake). Roy relates that her interlocutors have described authentic 
bhangra as safsuthra,*1 morally wholesome and thus suitable for all-age, 


39 See Mooney (2011) for a more extended treatment. 
40 Schreffler, “Music and Musicians in Punjab’, 2011. 
41 Roy, Bhangra Moves, 30. 
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cross-gender consumption.*” Significantly, this term also evokes purity of 
form, although this is not always rendered. Roy delineates three ‘streams’ 
of bhangra, panjabibhangra, desibhangra, and vilayetibhangra: any of 
these might be safsuthra, but none apparently has purity of form, and 
thus, a process of what Roy calls ‘fabricating authenticity’ must occur.43 
Among the Indian and first-generation migrant Jats that I have met, 
panjabibhangra would be classified as the most authentic and primordial 
form. Akin to what Gopinath has called “roots bhangra’, this tradition- 
alist form must be differentiated from other contemporary but musically 
hybrid forms that have been variously dubbed “remix bhangra’,** “cross- 
over bhangra’,*® “hybrid bhangra’,*” “quantum bhangra’,*® and even 
“post-bhangra”,*® all of which position bhangra as a “radically modern- 
ized traditional folk music”.5° Meanwhile, Schreffler, in a move to return 
the focus to traditional and frequently marginalized musicians and music, 
refers to all such forms with the catchall phrase “global Punjabi popu- 
lar music”.5! Nevertheless, for Jats, this particular performance world of 
roots, traditionalist or asli bhangra comprises a folk category that they 
can associate with an imagining of tradition, and reify so as to invent, 
claim and mark the authenticity and antiquity of Jat culture and thus the 
sovereign centrality of Jats to Punjab.5? Regardless, therefore, of the bland 
and apparently homogenized usage of bhangra as label, questions of iden- 
tity are interpolated with nuanced ideas about musical performance and 


42 Roy also notes that Bollywood co-opts bhangra to speak for family values in some 
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43 Roy, Bhangra Moves, 19. 
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appreciation across Punjabi communities, and the hegemony of bhangra 
in expressing Punjabiyat in the public consciousness reflects caste imbal- 
ances as well as gender hierarchies in the region as a whole. 

Both men and women move to bhangra’s rhythms on the dancefloor, 
and increasingly both women and men participate in formal choreo- 
graphed performances of it in bhangra showcases and competitions. But 
women’s musical performances are traditionally caught in another appar- 
ently catch-all®? category, giddha, which is traditionally performed as part 
of women’s celebrations at weddings (which were in the past far more 
segregated than today), as well as at the seasonal festivals of Lohri and 
Teej.54 Even in contemporary diaspora contexts, at weddings and reli- 
gious functions, “women perform and sing almost exclusively”.55 Indeed, 
“dancing and singing were traditionally labelled feminine pursuits”.5® As 
I have described elsewhere,°” giddha performances enact—and in some 
contexts resist—Punjabi notions of gender, kinship, and locality, and can 
be said to embody regional gender discourses of authenticity, honour, and 
tradition. Giddha is performed and appreciated today in limited contexts, 
largely in conjunction with the domestic pre-wedding festivities focused 
on women. In the diaspora, giddha is often performed by family mem- 
bers as a set costumed piece to precede the opening of the communal 
dance floor at parties, and less frequently during organized and ticketed 
events held during Teej and other festivals. Therefore giddha remains 
synonymous with familial and folk performances, and thus is part of 
the gendered paradigm which associates women with tradition. Signifi- 
cantly, I have heard it lamented that giddha is ‘dying out’ on a number 
of occasions.°° 

While bhangra, like giddha, can be associated with agricultural and 
earthly cycles, being traditionally performed in conjunction with the 


53 For more specific forms of dance such as jago are performed in particular contexts, 
but subsumed as giddha in the gendering of women’s dance. 

54 Lohri is a January festival marking midwinter and the hope of a good harvest, while 
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festival of Baisakhi which celebrates the spring wheat harvest in April,59 
and at wedding processions and to mark the birth of sons, its mediated 
form embraces masculinized modernity, whether in the Westernized ways 
it is instrumented, recorded and remixed, the frequently hypermasculine 
images deployed in its songs and videos, the transnational statuses of its 
overwhelmingly male lyricists, singers and performers, and the urban and 
diasporic locations of its audiences. Moreover, bhangra lyrics articulate 
masculine and even hypermasculine values: labour, industry and self-suf- 
ficiency in agriculture; loyalty, independence and bravery in political and 
military endeavours; the development and expression of virility, vigour, 
and honour; the machismo of sharab and glassies, and at times gangsters 
and guns; and an appreciation of the—objectified—beauty of Punjabi 
and especially Jat women.®° Gopinath notes that the patriarchal themes of 
bhangra are continued in diaspora;®! while Dudrah suggests that women 
are represented in limited ways in bhangra texts and have limited roles 
within their production.®* However, he goes on to observe that women’s 
participation in various bhangra dance formats permits their active repo- 
sitioning. The flipside of bhangra’s appropriation of giddha, then, may be 
that women can enter into, engage in, and in their resultant performances 
and narratives, resist and reframe male forms of culture. Given the mas- 
culinities—whether Jat or Western—embedded in bhangra production 
(and much consumption), however, it is problematic to assume that this 
permits a feminist reading and practice of bhangra. After all, for many of 
its audiences, remix bhangra represents “the same homogenised cultural 
values of other popular musical forms such as hip hop”, which include 
sexism, hypermasculinity, and patriarchy.®* 


59 This is a widely remarked facet of Punjabi culture in India and abroad, but it cannot 
be associated with the Jat farmers who it seems to celebrate. Rather, it seems to have been 
Muslim Mirasi tumbd-algoza balladeers who performed for a share of wheat (Thuhi 2011). 
I return to this incongruity in my conclusion. 

60 Dudrah has observed that “the jat, and his female counterpart the jati, are portrayed 
through respectively stereotypical notions of male strength articulated with farming skills 
and youthful prowess and a feminine beauty that is ‘sharp’ in looks and allegedly unique 
to this caste” (2002: 376). 
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Identity Formation”, European Journal of Cultural Studies 5, no. 3, (2002): 367. 
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64 The recent popularity of Honey Singh, performer of misogynist and sexually degrad- 
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In the subtitle for this section, I deliberately play on two hit bhangra 
songs of the past two decades, Gurdas Mann’s Apna Punjab Hove and 
Manmohan Waris’ Punjabi Virsa. The lyrics of both songs—as well as the 
performances and videography associated with them—make numerous 
references to what Punjabis consider essential and archetypal aspects of 
Punjabi culture and identity. I collapse their titles here to evoke the com- 
monalities of their themes (Punjabiyat) and genres (roots or traditionalist 
bhangra); but while this form of naming evokes the hybridity practices 
of remix bhangra, its incongruity also underscores that both of these art- 
ists are bhangra purists largely outside of such hypercontemporary forms. 
The meaning of the title of this section can be several-fold: Our Punjabi 
Traditions Are, or Should Be, or, Let Our Punjabi Traditions Be.® Waris’ 
Punjabi Virsa bears straightforward translation to ‘Punjabi Traditions’, but 
while Apna Punjab simply means ‘Our Punjab’, the Hove in Manns title 
is difficult to render into English; a subjunctive form expressing a sense 
of becoming, hove can alternately conjure the state of how things are, a 
wish for how things should be, or even a demand for things to be as they 
should. Thus Apna Punjab Hove can mean ‘Let Our Punjab Be’, evoking a 
notion of sovereignty. 

In Punjabi Virsa, Waris elicits, remembers, and celebrates a catalogue 
of traditional forms of rural Punjabi culture for Indian Punjabis and those 
living in its diaspora: seasonal foods like sag, khir and malpoore, every- 
day events like playing Aikli and reciting ardas, folk and religious festi- 
vals such as Holi, Rakhri, Diwali and Lohri, and dancing jago, giddha and 
bhangra to the beats provided by traditional percussion instruments such 
as chimte, dhol and tumba. In the song’s chorus, Waris invites his audi- 
ence to ‘take these Punjabi traditions, the old songs using dhad, sarangi 
and algoze [to heart]’. This phrase, evoking the cultural centrality of the 
balladeer or storytelling tradition, might be read to suggest the evocation 
of a communal past: the majority of tumba-algoza singers were Muslims 
who performed in the wheatfields in celebration of the Baisakhi harvest 
in apparently lost practices that are enshrined in the popular memory. 
Regardless of poetic specificities, in this musical archive of regional tradi- 
tions, Punjabi Virsa invokes Mann’s earlier hit, Apna Punjab Hove, which 
similarly extols everyday aspects of village life: sitting on manjas, playing 
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cards on the village common, and eating foodstuffs such as sarhon de 
sag loaded with ghee and accompanied by makki di roti, both cooked 
with masala to perfection by a mother’s hand and eaten with mooli and 
ganddha; meanwhile the chorus of this famous song, in a masculinist 
move, glorifies the production, and of course the consumption, of ghar 
di sharab (homebrewed liquor). Punjabi Virsa might veritably be labelled 
a phenomenon: a successful global tour by Waris and his younger broth- 
ers Kamal Heer (himself a bhangra performer) and Sangtar (a lyricist, 
musician, and producer), along with other roots bhangra performers, has 
annually since 2004 been based on the original song. Meanwhile, Apna 
Punjab Hove remains the gold standard of Punjabiyat, still danced with 
enthusiasm at parties more than a decade after its 1997 release, and of 
course in its colloquial phrasing—apna Punjab, our Punjab—frequently 
evoked in everyday conversation. 

These songs, as roots or traditionalist bhangra forms, are an important 
part of a discourse that I call the rural imaginary, in which Jats, whether liv- 
ing as indigenes in villages or cosmopolitans in cities in India and abroad, 
create, deploy, and commemorate romanticized rural identities. In a proj- 
ect similar to what Brah has described as “a homing desire”,®® diaspora 
Jats living in both Indian and transnational contexts practice strategies 
of autochthony by laying claim to land and landscape, and locating their 
histories and senses of authentic self there. These landed attachments to 
the region are still expressed for some Jats in active and ongoing agricul- 
tural livings, but are also exercised in the social value attached to rural 
land ownership among villagers, Indian urbanites, and globally diasporic 
Jats alike; in the maintenance, particularly by women, of village foodways, 
rituals, gender roles, and other traditions; in the creation, performance, 
and appreciation of emotive rural nostalgias, such as those frequently 
present in roots bhangra; and even in sovereign attempts to overcome 
both the hegemony and negligence of the Indian state. Across the Jat 
diaspora, peasant identities are imagined as contiguous to and in time- 
less and uncontested continuity with village lives, locations, and statuses. 
A place of imagined community and unity, the rural imaginary is aligned 
to what Werbner describes as “sacred time-space chronotopes of shared 
genesis, homelands, sacred centres and cataclysmic events of suffering”®” 
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in diaspora, for this cultural and identity formation reflects the fraught 
and contradictory experiences for Jats of colonization, modernization, 
urbanization, and transnationalism. Although both Apna Punjab Hove and 
Punjabi Virsa ostensibly focus on regional traditions, in emphasizing their 
village contexts, their subtexts are centred on the normative values and 
rural imaginings of the Jats who claim the village space as both home and 
sovereign domain. Amongst Punjabis, Jats most firmly claim bhangra as 
a source and expression of their identity, and bhangra too is frequently 
centred on Jats, whether as dominant caste patrons or wealthy urban and 
diasporic consumers of professional and mediated bhangras. 

The rural imaginary is produced in part in what Appadurai has termed 
mediascape and imagescape.®* Bhangra lyrics, imagery, performances, 
and accompanying media such as video, are powerful sites for the deliber- 
ate cultivation and maintenance of autocthonous rural affiliations by both 
urban and transnational Jats. Villages and rural Jat life are nostalgically 
constructed and sentimentalized in such representations which present 
celebratory depictions of regional crops and foodstuffs, human labour 
and hand tools, traditional forms of clothing and dance, and celebrated 
harvest and other festivals that for the most part no longer exist either 
for Jats engaged in post-Green Revolution farming or urban and trans- 
national migration. As well, regional martial traditions in which Sikhs and 
especially Jat Sikhs have been prominent since Moghul times, may be a 
secondary focus, variously evoking the Khalsa identity, the Sikh empire 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, relatively privileged roles in the colonial 
army per British martial race theory, and the significant contributions of 
Sikhs to both Indian independence and the post-colonial (if pre-Mandal) 
Indian armed forces. The video for Apna Punjab Hove is a primary exam- 
ple of these representations. Mann stars in the video as a soldier returning 
home on leave, where he thoroughly immerses himself in the village pur- 
suits imagined and reified by Jats: tending his fields and animals, reaping 
the harvest, eating his mother’s sag and makki di roti, interacting with the 
elders at the village common, and in a somewhat problematic conceit, 
dancing bhangra in the fields. In the chorus, a uniformed Mann sings, 
dances, and apparently drinks at a campfire with other soldiers. 

For Jats, these roots forms of bhangra, marked by particular lyrical 
content, performance styles, and representations in video, are nostalgic, 
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sovereign, and masculinist in nature. Over the past twenty-five years, 
bhangra has catered quite remarkably to Jat sensibilities, whether because 
its forms are written and performed by Jats (although not all such songs 
are), or because the Jat market is large and wealthy (and even those Jats 
that are not participate in this notion as fantasy). Despite there being little 
evidence of a hereditary professional musical tradition among Jats, owing 
to their shared Jatpana, singers with Jat names and accents are most pop- 
ular among Jats, although non-Jat singers with skill in traditional forms 
and themes are recognized, particularly when this expertise is validated 
by performative associations with Sikhism; the late mirasi Muslim Kuldip 
Manak is an example here.®? Nevertheless, the caste identity of perform- 
ers who don’t have Jat names are often subject to Jat speculation in this 
regard; Gurdas Mann’s identity is firm, but there is speculation over Man- 
mohan Waris’ for example.”° 

A survey of the Jat-centric songscape in mid-2010 revealed quite a 
number of songs evoking Jats in their titles, and thus very popular with 
Jats, even when they take up at times negative primordialist and mascu- 
linist stereotypes and characterizations. These range from Putt Jattan De 
(by Kuldip Manak and Surinder Shinda), Kulwinder Dhillon’s Jatt Driver 
Fauji, and Sukhshinder Shinda’s Kissa Jatt Da to Jazzy B’s simply titled 
Jatt, as well as Kamal Heer’s Pendu Jatt, Manak’s Jatt Ho Gaya Sharabi, 
Surinder Shinda’s Je Jatt Bigar Gaya and Notorious Jatt’s Gandasa Jatt 
Da. The Jat-centric metaphor is extended in other songs focusing on the 
sardar, a Punjabi honorific used to address a leader that is in common par- 
lance applied to turbaned Sikhs, but which in effect refers to Jats, owing 
to their prominence within Sikhism and their caste-dominance in Punjab; 
songs here include Surinder Shinder’s Putt Sardaran De, Bhinda Jatt’s Putt 
Sardaran Da, Jazzy B’s Sardara and Babbu Mann’s Sardar.” And because 
Jats see themselves as inherently, essentially, and most authentically Pun- 
jabi, they also lay claim to a long list of songs about Punjab, thus con- 
structing a central position for themselves in the region and its politics. 


6° Roy (2010: 59) reports that Manak asserted both a Sikh-Muslim patronage tradition 
and a shared identity by tracing his musical lineage to Baba Mardana, Muslim companion 
of Guru Nanak. 

70 The very popular Sukhshinder Shinda has been another subject of such speculation 
among Jats, as is the recent ‘Queen of Bhangra’, Miss Pooja. Of course, caste, ethnic, and 
communal identities cannot be readily determined from the names of bhangra musicians. 
For more on this, see Roy 2010: 16. 

71 A recent bhangra tribute to Indian PM Manmohan Singh and other leaders, Sardar 
Punjabi, conflates these themes. 
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In this regard, titles range from this paper's Apna Punjab Hove and Pun- 
jabi Virsa, through AS Kang’s Sara Tu Punjab, Malkit Singh’s Punjab Mera 
Rehe Vasda, Manmohan Waris’ Punjabi Shera, Sarabjeet Cheema’s Rangla 
Punjab, Surinder Shinda’s Bol Punjab De, Gurdas Mann’s Yaar Punjabi and 
Hans Raj Hans’ Punjabiyan di Shaan Vakhri; as well as to some remixes 
of this nature, including DJ Sanj’s version of Punjabiyan di Ho Gayi Balle 
Balle, and Bally Sagoo’s remix of Jassi Jaspal’s Punjabiyan di Challe Glassee. 
While there are stylistic variations among these bhangra songs, and some 
are more mediated than others, their focus on Jat subjects seems to render 
them traditional in form to the Jat audiences with whom I have listened 
to and discussed them. Significantly, comparatively few songs meditating 
on Punjab are directed towards women; two examples, both by British 
‘post-bhangra’ artists, XLNC’s Kuriye Punjab Diye and Ba1’s Kuriyan Punjab 
Diyan, share essentially the same title (Girls of Punjab), pointing to both 
the objectification and the erasure of women in bhangra. Indeed, it is 
clear from this list that Jat males have a privileged if not exclusive place 
in bhangra, both because it is written and performed by men and as it 
articulates masculine and even hyper-masculine roles and values. Kalra 
has pithily remarked that bhangra lyrics are like those of any other pop 
music, focused on “love, women, fighting, beer’;”* similarly, Armstrong 
(2005) reports that bhangra performer Jagg Batth told her, “with a laugh” 
that “there are only a handful of themes in Punjabi music... Girls, lost 
love and good times. Oh, and missing the Punjab”.’3 Jats simultaneously 
and asynchronously recognize, claim, celebrate, laugh at and at times 
lament these essentialisms, freely demonstrating to the social scientists 
who would seek to classify them that their identities are both primor- 
dial and constructed. Bhangra constructions of Jatpana—even when not 
explicitly linked to Jats per se—are widely consumed and performed by 
putt Jattan de (sons of Jats) and beyond. They thus privilege masculinist, 
Jat-centric hierarchies of caste, gender, and ethnicity as they reorient and 
reterritorialize notions of Jat identity. 


7 Virinder S. Kalra, “Disorienting Bhangra: Exploring Gender & Caste Dynamics”, (pre- 
sentation, Vancouver International Bhangra Competition, UBC Robson Square, Vancou- 
ver, February 19, 2009). 
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Divergences and Appropriations: 
Bhangra and Ethnicity in the Jat Diaspora and Beyond 


In 2003, with the cross-over success of the Punjabi MC remix hit Mundian 
To Bach Ke Rahi (Beware of the Boys) which featured rapper Jay-Z, and 
the sampling of bhangra influences in Western dance songs by Madonna, 
Britney Spears, and Missy Elliot, bhangra exploded onto the Western 
musical consciousness (as well as spawning a minor fitness trend). While 
this promise may well have been a flavour-of-the-month within youth 
and popular audiences at large, with only Mundian To Bach Ke Rahi still 
today widely recognizable beyond Punjabi audiences, remixed bhangra 
remains critically significant to many Jat and Punjabi youth in India and 
the diaspora. For them, bhangra symbolizes simultaneously the authen- 
ticity and modernity of their identities. As well, bhangra is important to 
generic South Asian youth audiences, particularly transnational ones, 
who dance—or appropriate—bhangra as a means of claiming, creating, 
and asserting a hybrid identity with South Asian origins in common with 
their Punjabi cohort. While bhangra “has a special resonance for Punja- 
bis”, as a result of its “driving rhythms” it “has become an emblem of pan- 
Indian identity and “tradition” to which a wide range of [diasporic South 
Asians] in different locales respond”,”4 “stretch[ing] across the hyphens”’> 
of diaspora identities. Popular bhangra musicians and remix producers 
who are renowned for such cross-over dance and youth appeal include 
Bally Sagoo, Jazzy B, DJ Sanj, Punjabi MC, Sukhshinder Shinda, and Aman 
Hayer. Many of these artists can be firmly located within the influence 
of British bhangra, the first transnational form of remix bhangra, which 
fuses “traditional folk bhangra lyrics and beats with urban black British 
and pop sounds” and remains “a benchmark for the production and devel- 
opment” of bhangra in North America.” Meanwhile, Punjabi parents and 
elders whether in India or the diaspora are more apt to appreciate such 
renowned roots Punjabi artists such as A.S. Kang, Gurdas Mann, Hans Raj 
Hans, Malkit Singh, Balwinder Safri, Manmohan Waris, Harbhajan Mann, 
Balkar Sidhu, Kamal Heer, and the late Surjit Bindrakhia and aforemen- 
tioned Kuldip Manak, who have continued to promote arguably more 


74 Gregory Dietrich, “Dancing the Diaspora: Indian Desi Music in Chicago”, in Identity 
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traditional forms of instrumentation, performance, and recording, and 
more lyrically-meaningful and poetic forms of bhangra in the transna- 
tional contexts or circuits in which they operate. From here on, I aim 
to differentiate between roots and remix bhangra, for first generation Jat 
migrants prefer the former to the latter, but it can be difficult to create 
fixed terms of distinction for certain artists may straddle both categories 
over the course of a career and the difference is today rather artificial as 
all bhangra is remixed as part of its production process. Moreover, bhan- 
gra as a mode of representation is something that is subject to the com- 
peting claims of multiple parties. 

The term bhangra continues to become increasingly, at one and the 
same time, inspecific and meaningless, and complicated and multivalent, 
referring not only to divergent folk forms of Punjabi music, but also to 
the hybrid and remixed forms popular with South Asian youth, as well 
as to Bollywood adaptations, and what is sometimes disparagingly called 
Punjabi pop, which is frequently performed in Hindi to dhol-driven 
bhangra beats. Gopinath describes how DJ Bally Sagoo “mixes traditional 
Sufi devotional songs, Hindi film music, ‘roots bhangra’, or Punjabi folk 
songs... with techno, rap, reggae, and particularly dancehall”, thus ren- 
dering audible “the impossibility of a coherent, stable, fixed identity by 
constantly referencing their own instability and constructedness, through 
the appropriation of various musical idioms and allusions to points out- 
side this coherent self”.’” These syncretic and pastiche musical forms that 
comprise British and other forms of diaspora bhangra contribute particu- 
larly to youthful and sub-cultural South Asian identity formations’® which 
emphasize the continuities of experience among diaspora youth, while 
potentially threatening an authentic Punjabi folk tradition,”? for although 
hybridity can purify and revitalize culture, it can also denigrate the attach- 
ments in which identities, psyches, and socialities are bound.®° Remix 
bhangra, although purportedly referencing traditional Punjabi musical 
forms at its base, also irreparably alters them so that the playful and accom- 
modative pastiche of the hybrid may also signal irrevocable change and 
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cultural loss. Nevertheless, Dudrah notes that bhangra remixes open pos- 
sibilities for intergenerational dialogue, as parents and children converse 
about original and hybrid versions of particular songs.81 But some second 
generation youth question the cultural authenticity of remix bhangra, in 
part inspired by their parents’ insistence on ethnic and cultural purity 
and the reification of tradition.8* Indeed, Huq observes that “the primacy 
of remix over original calls into question the very ‘authenticity’ that has 
been accepted as axiomatic in... the area of ‘ethnic’ and ‘world’ music”.83 
Second generation Jat youth, while unlikely to question the authenticity of 
bhangra, are more likely to question the claims of other communities to it. 
The fact that the hybrid (post-)modernity of bhangra gives it national and 
transnational appeal among South Asians at large is problematic for Jat 
identities. Depending on the sociocultural position of the participant or 
performer, then, bhangra may be located variously within an empowering 
third space® or third culture®> which is about being Punjabi and South 
Asian in diaspora, or within a Jat-centric discourse that claims bhangra 
as a reassuring yet endangered source of tradition and emplacement in 
contexts of migration and displacement, the marginalizations of which 
may well be a source of renewed emphasis on Jatpana. Despite Jat-centric 
bhangra discourse, hybrid forms of bhangra are especially well-suited to 
collective rather than exclusive third space identities, for “the assignment 
of musical instruments and sounds into easily defined nation state bound- 
aries is impossible as one sound merges with and becomes the other”.86 
Bhangra therefore bears mutable and contradictory meanings, as icon of 
Punjabi or Jat tradition (however invented) and simultaneously marker 
of globalized modernity (whatever the marginalities of Punjabis/Jats and 
their traditions within these spheres). 

Remix bhangra, somewhat diluted of traditional lyrics, vocalizations 
and motifs, has achieved quite phenomenal success as a dance music 
form. It unites and reunites Punjabi-speaking Sikhs, Muslims, and Hin- 
dus in a shared notion of Punjabiyat: the stylized and even ritualized 
movements of “the dancing bhangra body” create “an [otherwise] elusive 
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unifying moment in which a shared punjabiyat [sic] might be performed”.®” 
Roy has argued that contemporary bhangra is revivalist in intent, restor- 
ing an undivided Punjab in the imagination of diverse Sikh, Hindu and 
Muslim Punjabis to a pre-Partition agrarian whole, “an essentialized pun- 
jabiyat captured in the trope of return”.8® 89 It also allows pan-South Asian 
and even non-South Asian “participation in bhangra without having to 
know a word of Punjabi’° by subordinating lyrical forms to musical ones 
through strategies such as the use of “nonsense syllables like shava shava, 
balle balle,...oye hoye, more sounds than meaning”, rendering bhangra 
“more dance, nach, than song, git”.9! But as Roy herself remarks, these 
forms are characteristic of vilayetibhangra (foreign or overseas bhangra), 
its diaspora form. However, in my understanding of the Jat appreciation 
of bhangra, Jat-centric messages and rather more lyrically-substantive 
roots forms—poetic, emotive, nostalgic, and socially and historically 
meaningful—are focal. Indeed, I would suggest that whatever readings 
of bhangra might occur beyond the Punjabi community, and despite the 
importance among Punjabis and others at large of being able to dance 
to bhangra, nonsense syllabics are viewed with some consternation from 
within. For instance, many Jats shun the bhangra of Daler Mehndi*? which 
is renowned for nonsense syllables,’ as well as for its ‘Hindification’, and 
label it as ‘not real bhangra’ (naqli or fake).°* An embodiment of hasya 
rasa and the carnivalesque,®° for his part Mehndi may well be aware of 
his challenge to the bhangra order. This is not to say that Jats themselves 
do not punctuate their bhangra with stock phrases of collective merri- 
ment and exuberance, the various ‘hurrays’ of ‘balle balle’, ‘brrooah’®® and 
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‘chak de phatte’. At least one of these phrases has a deeper meaning, how- 
ever. For Jats the phrase ‘chak de phatte’ is a rich point?” of language that 
references everyday agricultural practices in an arid ecosystem in which 
irrigation water is key to productivity: it is a command to ‘lift the sluice 
gate and let the water flow’. Although the ‘kick butt!’ metaphor of giving 
in to the exuberance of bhangra is apparent here, the rural origins of this 
phrase, evoking risk in the farming enterprise and delight in the water 
that sustains life, are highly significant to a Jat-centric reading of bhangra. 
Lyrics create hierarchies of authenticity, and Jats privilege listening and 
dancing to bhangra which is representative of their identity, whether in 
its lyrical content, or in being performed by other Jats, as well as linguisti- 
cally authoritative. 

Despite its generic possibilities and pleasurable emphases, therefore, 
bhangra is not apolitical, and indeed, shares with other aspects of diaspora 
culture a necessity to understand relations of power.°® Kalra alerts us to 
the potentially anti-imperialist, anti-capitalist, and anti-racist themes of 
British bhangra, some texts of which explicitly reference the political 
work of contemporary immigrant associations and activists, as well as rev- 
olutionary anti-colonial histories. Dudrah, also pointing to the political 
messages that may be embedded in British bhangra lyrics, suggests that 
they must be explicitly read in the context of an “urban cultural politics” 
which calls upon youth (in particular) “to become agents of radical social 
change”, for instance against social ills such as dowry. But at the same 
time, most patriarchal and masculinist Jat-centric configurations of power 
go unchallenged. Dudrah thus also remarks that the “conservative gender 
and caste lyricization’”, in which male Jats are positioned and privileged 
as the “primary producer[s] and consumer[s]” of bhangra, must be negoti- 
ated by its audiences.!7! In such instances, the feel good factor and dance- 
ability of bhangra may do much to erase a focus on lyrics for women and 
non-Jats.!02 The tensions of centre and margins are thus unfixed. 

For Jats both female and male, bhangra intersects the tension between 
centre and margin that has underlain their political and religious posi- 
tion since Partition. While they take pride in the popularity of bhangra 
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among modern and global audiences, Jats are equally sensitive to its 
appropriation. In the Jat experience of urbanization and diaspora, Pun- 
jabi loses its linguistic and cultural dominance, and the transformation 
of bhangra to a less-Punjabi (or Punjabi-less) form must be arrested. In 
this sense, Bollywoodized bhangra is an uncomfortable form. Bollywood 
and South Asian diaspora films of the past two decades have frequently 
featured at least one quasi-bhangra musical sequence, usually pictured 
as being performed at a party (often a wedding), albeit with Hindi lyr- 
ics, a lighter bass, and less authentic instrumentation than ‘true’ bhangra, 
and increasingly, remixed with rap and other non-Indian forms.!°3 Some 
examples include Chori Chori Chupke Chupke’s Number One Punjabi, 
Major Sahib’s Sona Sona, Monsoon Wedding’s Aaja Nach Lai, and Bunty 
aur Babli’s Nach Baliye. Meanwhile, films with Punjabi plotlines feature 
both roots (as in Veer-Zaara’s Aisa Des Hai Mera and Lodi) and remix ver- 
sions (as in Singh is Kinng’s Jee Karda, Band Baaja Baraat’s Baari Barsi, 
and Patiala House’s Laung da Lishkara)* Bollywood bhangra asserts 
the prosperous modernity—frequently but not always diasporic—of the 
characters and families represented at the same time as it reasserts their 
traditional values.!° These numbers target Punjabi cosmopolitans in 
India and members of the Punjabi diaspora, and signal their privileged 
statuses to Indian audiences. Yet they also conflate the identities of dif- 
ference to which Punjabi bhangra might speak, instead appropriating it 
to express modern and secular Indian and globalized South Asian identi- 
ties. Moreover, the frequent portrayal in these numbers of stereotypical 
essentialisms attached to parties and merriment—conviviality, exuber- 
ance, abandon, etc.—dubiously attach these traits to notions of ethnic 
and caste character. The problematic nature of such representations are 
clear. Dietrich has observed that South Asians from other parts of India 
are reluctant to secularize even their popular forms of music and dance 
because they originated in religious contexts, but “secular bhangra... 
[is] viewed as intrinsically closer to the party ethos”.!°® When religiously, 
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politically, and demographically dominant groups appropriate bhangra as 
part of a decultured script for Indian and diasporic South Asian modernity, 
Jat Sikh marginalizations in the context of India as nation are reinforced. As 
well, the sacrality of bhangra as an identity text is misread and affronted. 
Among bhangra singers (such as Manmohan Waris, Sardool Sikander, 
Hans Raj Hans, Harbhajan Mann, Sukhshinder Shinda and Jazzy B), the 
release of shabad kirtan and other religious recordings is a fairly common 
sideline. Moreover, a number of Punjabi vocalists (such as Malkit Singh, 
Sukhshinder Shinda, and even the oft-decried Daler Mehndi) have attrib- 
uted their musical success to having been raised in religious households 
in which kirtan and recitations of the Guru Granth Sahib were performed. 
For instance, Malkit Singh told reporter Nona Walia that “I used to be a ragi 
in a gurudwara, classical training in kirtan gave me immense confidence”.!07 
The forms of othering attendant on the Sikh body are further imbricated 
in the othering of the bhangra body as ‘archaic and antiquated’ cipher 
of the premodern nation.!0°& Meanwhile, non-Punjabi audiences achieve 
“bacchanalian release” in dancing bhangra by entering “the Panjabi body 
which seems to promise infinite pleasure”.!°? Thus music unites and 
empowers members of diaspora communities in its shared sonic imag- 
ining of the homeland which creates a unique “cultural space” in which 
cultural difference—such as a unique relationship between Sikhism and 
Sikh identity to bhangra—can be asserted, or erased." At the same time, 
this space can be co-opted and misappropriated by cultural others. When 
they are perceived as being more powerful than the community whose 
culture is being borrowed, the situation is imagined in threatening, almost 
colonial terms. The Jat rejoinder to such usurpations of both their tradi- 
tions and their modernity is to re-emphasize their ownership of bhangra 
and their centrality within its dominant discourse. 

This argument, obviously, is problematic for Punjabis other than Jats, 
and of course particularly among the traditional performers of Punjabi 
music, whom as Schreffler informs us are almost uniformly low-caste and 
even Dalit. As a comparatively wealthy and powerful regional group 
(despite their own fourth-caste position within the varna framework), the 
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cultivation of a Jat claim to marginality obscures those far more pressing 
marginalities experienced by the lower castes in the region which Jats 
themselves may be culpable in creating. While marked socioeconomic 
inequalities and power differentials typically exist between Jats and lower- 
caste Punjabis, bhangra’s Jat-centrism creates other discriminations: when 
Jats claim bhangra as their own tradition, they may ultimately deny the 
indigenous talents and rights to perform of a large group of hereditary 
performers. Curiously, a recent musical trend notes that “Jat Sikh singers 
are rushing to sing Chamar songs and cash in on the demand for them’.” 

Thus, the appropriation of bhangra by non-Punjabi South Asians with 
little understanding of the region’s traditions and few ties to it that so 
offends Jats may well be matched in a Jat-centric bhangra tradition that 
privileges a group far less marginal than the performers who at times 
give voice to it. If what is now recognized as bhangra was in some ways 
appropriated by Jats and other more powerful patrons from the tradi- 
tional lower-caste performers of Punjabi music, then the appropriation of 
this regional tradition by still more powerful groups both nationally and 
transnationally is part of the ongoing postcolonial struggle between mar- 
gins and centres, local and global, in which regional positions of power 
are both relative and vulnerable. The erasure of women within bhangra 
is also of relevance here. Those few female performers who have gained 
any stature in Punjab have done so in duets or in pop music, not in 
bhangra, but neither in giddha.! Kalra has argued that bhangra and 
giddha are “conflated in the modernized spaces of the dance floor and 
recording studio”,"+ presumably because these are controlled by men.” 
While young women may now claim a role in bhangra, they enter into 
a male performative space in so doing, thus offering themselves to the 
male gaze and its scrutiny and control in new ways. Patriarchal codes 
and frameworks are thus made more powerful, while traditional modes 
of women’s expression, solidarity and resistance languish." 
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Significantly, Jats have traditionally considered music, singing, and 
dancing ‘beneath’ them;!” while they may have patronized and enjoyed 
performances by others, public participation in bhangra and other musi- 
cal spheres was strongly discouraged. This is still to some extent witnessed 
among Jats in Punjab, where performers"® are routinely hired to enter- 
tain the guests at weddings and other social events, and dancing along to 
the musical performance—however exuberant it might be among some 
dancers—is often limited to children, men who have had a few drinks, 
and married and middle-aged female relatives who are somewhat beyond 
moral scrutiny." The very set-up of Indian ‘marriage palaces’ where Jats 
typically hold weddings deters dancing: typically, two long and deep rows 
of chairs are set up facing an elevated stage, with a small free space left 
before the stage to serve as a dancefloor. Not only does this structure 
assume that guests will sit in gender segregated fashion, but the size of 
the dancefloor is frequently only large enough to accommodate perhaps a 
tenth of the guests. At one wedding in India in 1999, I sat amongst a group 
of young female relatives of the bride, themselves new brides and eligi- 
ble ones, who told me of their boredom at the event for ‘the bride’s side 
doesn’t’ dance’; thus, gendered intracaste hierarchies such as hypergamy 
are also at issue. At a lohri party in 2007, held to celebrate the birth of a 
son in the previous year, the child’s close relatives were called to the stage 
by name and relationship, and once assembled there, for several minutes 
joined the troupe that was performing before the crowd in dancing, but 
otherwise were scarcely represented in the small group, largely of young 
men, dancing before the stage for the remainder of the function. Matters 
of honour clearly inform these practices. This is not to suggest that Jats 
are puritanical in their behaviours, however. On the contrary, celebrations 
at home or in other private spaces in which guests are closely known and 
moral circumspection is less of a concern—whether the ladies sangeet 
parties that precede weddings or when events such as lohri are held at 
home—often witness women and men dancing together, and indeed, at 
times can be quite raucous. 

Importantly, Jat bhangra performance is changed in diaspora. Wed- 
dings and other events in Canada witness the considerable participation of 


17 Although, given the age of even my elderly informants, I can attest only to a tradition 
of several decades time-depth in this instance. 

18 Who may be singers and musicians of considerable repute, and cost, or lip-synching 
dancers or troupes. 

19 Of course, the caste identity of dancers at such events is by no means visible. 
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what is most often a vast majority of their guests in bhangra dancing, and 
moreover, Jats themselves often perform choreographed and costumed 
routines.!?° Parties in the (North American) diaspora are held in banquet 
halls in which guests are seated at a series of round tables set around a 
dancefloor, with music provided by a DJ who emphasizes Jat-centric roots 
bhangra, and often plays the hits—such as Putt Jattan De or Apna Punjab 
Hove—twice or even thrice. While the dancefloors may be comparable in 
size to those in India, at the appropriate moments of the program, they are 
almost always hugely crowded with guests of all genders and ages dancing 
in both segregated and mixed groups. Furthermore, before the dancefloor 
is opened to all, there are frequently several formal performances by close 
relatives or friends of the event’s host family who have offered or been 
asked to perform; often, children (particularly young girls) may dance a 
routine to a popular film song or perform a bhangra number, increas- 
ingly, an adolescent team of bhangra dancers (usually boys) might make 
an appearance, and at times, a group of women—often relatively recent 
migrants—will perform a giddha sequence. To what might we attribute 
this apparent transformation? Obviously, the comparative absence of pro- 
fessional performers in diaspora contexts demands that mediated forms of 
music be relied upon. However, the proliferation of diaspora-based bhan- 
gra performers and the growing wealth of diaspora families—coupled 
with long-established tendencies to displays of conspicuous consumption 
in weddings—may yet initiate a trend to professional performances at 
diaspora weddings.!?! While I have not yet closely traced these transfor- 
mations, it is surely significant that it has occurred in the period of time 
since the mid-i990s when Bollywood began to explicitly target transna- 
tional audiences with the production of the ‘diaspora film’ genre, the 
songs of which almost ubiquitously feature at least one lavish wedding 
number set to a Punjabi beat. In this regard, it is perhaps telling that the 
Punjabi diaspora film Bend it Like Beckham features a B21 performance to 
provide the musical backdrop of the climactic wedding sequence. But of 
most importance, the need to perform identity becomes more urgent in 
diaspora contexts. Just as Punjabis displaced by Partition participated in 


120 Interestingly, although based on a rather limited observation of the west coast con- 
text, families in the Greater Toronto Area seem more likely than those in Greater Vancou- 
ver to do this. 

121 At one wedding celebration in BC’s lower mainland in 20u, a minor bhangra celebrity 
performed a set to a dancing audience that was composed just like one in India might be, 
although the performance did not continue for the duration of the reception as there. 
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the creation of what is now known as bhangra by cultivating Punjabiyat 
through what they saw as a revival of traditional folk music, Jats displaced 
in diaspora participate in the reframing of contemporary bhangra by cul- 
tivating their Jatpana and reconstructing its primordial authenticity in 
these and other modes of public performance. 

The logic of Huq’s argument that bhangra is neither produced nor 
exists—nor still is consumed—in a cultural vacuum??? is patently clear. 
Yet in its nostalgic evocation of traditional aspects of regional culture, for 
Jats, roots bhangra indeed makes a claim to exist in a timeless and place- 
bound interstice of primordial and authentic subjectivity that is embedded 
in the Jat imaginary despite urbanization and diaspora. Dudrah notes that 
diaspora audiences, in listening—and dancing—to bhangra, “formulate 
their identity as a process consisting of, among other things the articula- 
tion of memory; generational histories; diasporic travel; affiliations with 
country of origin; affectionate pleasures of time spent with relatives; and 
the aroma of different food”.!23 Meanwhile, according to Kalra, rather than 
celebratory narratives, “it is the fact of dispersal, a sense of loss, a yearn- 
ing for home and other themes concerned with migration which emerge 
from an analysis of bhangra songs”.!?4 For Jats, leaving the land in the vil- 
lage or in India conjures the impossibility of return.!25 While the mourn- 
ing of diaspora space—and, I would suggest, modernity itself—cannot 
be resolved, in Jat bhangra practices and readings, both celebratory and 
commemorative narratives respond to urban and diaspora trajectories of 
deterritorialization and at the same time permit imaginative reterrito- 
rialization. Bhangra therefore provides a means of constructing unique 
and primordial identities, as well as of attempting to reconcile crises of 
“disharmonic social process[es]”!2° such as marginality and diasporic dis- 
placement. As Clifford has remarked, “diaspora consciousness lives loss 
and hope as a defining tension”!2” The meanings of bhangra thus vary 
greatly, depending on genre, performance context, and audience, all of 
which are widely divergent across the various locations in which bhangra 
is produced and consumed. 


122 Hug, “Asian kool? bhangra and beyond”, 2006. 

123 Dudrah, “Drum’n’dhol’, 376. 

124 Kalra, “Vilayeti Ryhthms’”, 85; he continues: “and to some extent are indispensible to 
the way in which bands present themselves’. 

125 Cf. Vijay Mishra, The Literature of the Indian Diaspora: Theorizing the Diasporic 
Imaginary, (NY: Routledge, 2007): 9. 

26 Turner, Process, Performance and Pilgrimage, 63. 

127 James Clifford, “Diasporas”, Cultural Anthropology 9, no. 3 (1994): 312. 
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Despite its contentious modernity, bhangra is at the same time emblematic 
for Jats of primordial associations. The beat itself has primordial qualities, 
for dancing feet must always return to earth. This aside, its movements 
seem to mimic agricultural activities, as do some of the props used in 
performance, and of course the boliyaan, instrumentation, and costumes 
seem rustic and thus hewn from the past. But bhangra’s linguistic, musi- 
cal, performative, embodied and deeply gendered traditions are markedly 
‘invented’ in Hobsbawm’s phrasing,!28 and ‘modern’, after the Rudolphs.!29 
Indeed, as I have described at greater length elsewhere,!°° when I spent 
my first Baisakhi in India, my anticipation growing rapidly on the wings of 
targeted media and advertising campaigns featuring turbaned dancers in 
bright kurtas and lunghis frolicking amid golden mustard fields with all of 
the ‘traditional’ props in hand—similar to the those that I had witnessed 
in Canada even prior—I asked my in-laws if we could drive out to one of 
our relative’s villages to see the celebrations firsthand. But I was told flatly, 
and perhaps a little incredulously, that dancing at the harvest died out 
with Partition, for only Muslims (presumably mirasis) had performed this 
custom. Thuhi notes that this tradition was indeed attached to mirasis, 
but to tumba-algoza balladeers in particular, and thus even then having 
little relation to what is contemporarily imagined, understood, and per- 
formed as bhangra." Thus in a formation more complex than I can ade- 
quately trace here, we might locate bhangra in what Bhabha has called 
“the ordered museé imaginaire ... with [grand] claims to the continuity to 
an authentic ‘past’ and a living ‘present’” as well as in specific histories, 
displacements, marginalities, and contingencies.!92 

Jat-centric bhangra represents rural life as timeless, but in so doing, rein- 
forces the ephemeral nature of the experience of rural life for urban and 
transnational Jats, both of whom are diasporic in my analysis (although 
obviously to different extents). Significantly, the lyrics, performances, and 
mediations of both of the songs that I invoked earlier in this paper invite 
urban and transnational Punjabi audiences, whether listeners or dancers, 


28 Hobsbawm, “Inventing Traditions”, 1983. 

129 Lloyd I. and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, The Modernity of Tradition: Political Develop- 
ment in India, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1976). 

130 Mooney, Rural Nostalgias and Transnational Dreams, 188-191. 

1331 Hardial Thuhi, “The Tumba-Algoza Ballad Tradition”, trans. Gibb Schreffler, Journal 
of Punjab Studies 18, no. 1-2 (2011): 169-70. 

132 Bhabha, The Location of Culture, 247. 
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into a nostalgic reverie, a sweet paean to the rural traditions of their for- 
mer lives (or those of their ancestors and kin) that might or might not 
be meaningfully reconstructed in new homes. Once ensnared in these 
bittersweet reminiscences, the final verses of both songs elaborate on seri- 
ous and painful aspects of identity: in Apna Punjab Hove, Gurdas Mann 
laments that the village is disintegrating, and traces this process to the 
separation of the Ravi and Chenab at Partition; meanwhile, in Punjabi 
Virsa, Manmohan Waris reminds Sikhs that they must learn to decapi- 
tate the enemies of the faith, all the while being willing to sacrifice their 
own heads. Thus reflecting on the Sikh community’s sacred obligations, 
or more specifically those of the Jat Sikh community, and the losses they 
have suffered in Punjab’s multiple colonial histories, the final impression 
of each song is painful, despite their generically uptempo rhythms and 
beats. Importantly, traditional gender and caste roles are constructed in 
each of these songs, with mothers as nourishers, grandmothers as com- 
forters, and young women both bangle-wearing objects of desire and 
subjects of prayer, while men farm, drink home-brew, and sharpen their 
weapons for war.!83 

Jats, and specifically Jat masculinity, exercise considerable dominance 
in bhangra themes, performances, and discourses. In the Jat claim to 
being the most Punjabi of Punjabis, Jat hegemony—or more accurately, 
the hegemony of the Jat male—is almost complete; no other caste is cel- 
ebrated or marked in this way in bhangra.!* This claim to caste domi- 
nance contradicts Jat Sikh imaginings of, and at times insistence on, 
their collective experience of increasing marginalization and subalterity 
vis-a-vis the Indian state. It is a strategy to recreate regional dominance 
within a context of perceived social, political, and religious marginaliza- 
tion so that the deployment of Jat-centric bhangra is not only hegemonic 
but also resistant. That it can be both is contingent on the unmooring of 
naturalized collective discourses of authenticity and cultural particularity 
that render the transnational as a translational effort to reattach meaning 
to those signs and references from homes and selves that are unsettled 
in the processes of migration, colonialism, and postcoloniality,!> so that 


133 One of the most evocative demarcations of Jat masculinity comes in the lyrics of 
the song Putt Jattan De, in which legendary tales of Jat loyalty, fearlessness, and machismo 
are developed, again ending with exhortations to Jat willingness to sacrifice their lives for 
friends and lovers. 

134 Having said this, perhaps something of an as yet minor trend can be discerned in 
this regard. 

185 Cf. Bhabha, The Location of Culture, 246-7. 
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identity is “not an essence, but a positioning’. The roots of bhangra 
thus become the routes of postcolonial diaspora travels, migrations, and 
identities.!8” There is here both the promise of the unbounded identities 
of the third space and the phantasms of loss and exile. 

The rural imaginary articulates not only the innocent simplicity of the 
village and the pain of Jat departures from it, but also the problematic ter- 
rain of the postcolonial nation for Jats. Lamentations over village depar- 
tures segue into nationalist concerns as the reasons for leaving—land loss 
and despoilation, inadequate holdings, and debt, not to mention the mar- 
ginalizing trajectories of development—are conflated with notions of reli- 
gious and political alienation. The denial of traditional identity in each of 
these ways, is at times described in ways akin to the denial of dignity that 
Said observed of exiles.!38 Thus the rural imaginary may articulate a form 
of political resistance which refuses national subjectification; that diaspora 
Jats in Indian and transnational cities continue to affiliate with and fer- 
vently imagine the rural suggests a central place for Jats in the landscape 
and homescape of Punjabi rurality. It is thus possible that in the rural 
imaginary a Jat ‘hidden transcript”? of sovereignty in and authority over 
Punjab is expressed. An apparently humorous, almost throwaway line in 
the first verse of Gurdas Mann’s Apna Punjab Hove is on closer reading 
suggestive of this position: oye manje utte baitha Jat oye baniyaa nawaab 
hove, sitting atop the manja’? the Jat sits just like—or becomes—a king. 
Regardless of the slights and traumas of modernity experienced elsewhere, 
and ignoring the massive migration and land loss that accompanied Parti- 
tion for many rural Punjabis, as well as the frequent necessity of selling 
land to facilitate emigration, the Jat is sovereign of the village domain, and 
by extension, of the region. Nevertheless, bhangra does not permit Jats 
to recover the past or secure an authentic identity within it, but rather 
to understand and imagine their position within divergent, and at times 
contradictory postcolonial discourses of Jatcentrism and marginality, one 
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celebrating identity, the other forged in the real and remembered traumas 
of historical experience. Instead, as part of the rural imaginary, it manages 
antithetical impulses to the celebratory commemoration of primordial 
homes and identities and distinctly unheimlich notions of socioeconomic, 
political and religious marginalization. 

But from the experience of marginality can come claims of central- 
ity. The dominance of Jats over other castes and Jat men over Jat women 
are parallel and indeed part of the same phenomenon of hierarchy and 
privilege. This patriarchal dominant-caste ethos contradicts Sikhism’s 
exhortation to what could be a radical form of social equality, refusing 
caste and gender distinctions.!! That these issues are worked out in popu- 
lar culture is both fascinating and troubling on a number of counts. As 
Ballantyne notes, bhangra is not only circulated in India and the Punjabi 
diaspora, but has become part of a “global cultural market” of consumers 
who “occupy a wide range of social positions and articulate a bewilder- 
ing array of ethnic, religious, racial, and gender identities’.4* Bhangra’s 
feel good factor, its optimistic and compelling beat, its very danceabil- 
ity, ensure its popularity. But although Ballantyne asserts that it is the 
beat rather than the lyrics that were historically important in what is 
known of pre-modern bhangra, and Roy"? and others have argued the 
same of its remix versions, what does it mean that today people who do 
not understand the often deeply caste-based and gendered meanings of 
the genre celebrate, promote, and capitalize on its success—not to men- 
tion dancing to and in effect celebrating these inequities? Does this not 
re-entrench these essentialisms? To what gaps in transnational cultural 
translation does this point? Here, Mundian To Bach Ke Rahi is a case in 
point: its lyrics caution young women to learn the sharam or moral and 
sexual propriety that is appropriate to their gender, reiterating the forms 
of male dominance, surveillance, and control that comprise the honour- 
shame paradigm,!* and particularly the centrality of izzat or male repu- 
tation to caste and community. These gendered and racialized questions 
are of urgent concern if, as Huq has argued, bhangra is an “emergent, 


141 For more on this, see the essays in Jakobsh’s Women In Sikhism (2010); also Roy 
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multicultural, modern metropolitan music... more representative of pop 
in contemporary Britain” than its white Britpop counterparts.!45 

Three recent bhangra phenomena might be briefly juxtaposed in bring- 
ing this paper to a close: the remarkable success of Miss Pooja, the con- 
troversy concerning Honey Singh, and the curious song Jatt vs. Churail. 
Collectively, these speak to the continued emphasis on masculine Jat- 
centrism in bhangra, the ways in which this tradition is marginalized, 
and, how it might be critiqued. Released in 2012 by Vinaypal Buttar, 
Jat vs. Churail details a graveyard encounter between a Jat and a beautiful 
but fearful young ghost;!*6 however, the Jat has little fear of her despite her 
many threats, for not only is he a member of this exceptional and brave 
caste, but more importantly, her menace is not equal to the desparate 
situation he faces as a farmer in contemporary Punjab, the Green Revolu- 
tion complete, globalization firmly underway, and the related spectres of 
debt and suicide looming over him. There are two videos for this song, 
caricatures of both rural and urban-diasporic Jat masculinities, prosaic 
and non-threatening, albeit privileged and parodied. However, the churail 
ultimately portends the doom of Jat farming, and along with it, the farmer 
and his masculinity; these uncertainties are important sources of Jat mar- 
ginality. Against this worrisome but safsuthra reading, the hypermasculine, 
sexist, and perhaps retaliatory swagger of Jat rapper ‘Yo Yo’ Honey Singh is 
striking. Singh’s misogynist lyrics—replete with curses, derogatory gender 
slurs, and pornographic images of sexual conquest!*”7—became the target 
of public criticism in December of 2012, in the aftermath of the infamous 
Delhi gang-rape, when an online petition against Singh’s scheduled New 
Year performance resulted in an FIR being lodged against him on obscen- 
ity charges.!48 Nevertheless, Singh has been embraced by Bollywood, and 
is today one of its highest paid musicians, and thus his controversial music 
is in some ways publically legitimized. He has also notably partnered with 
the Jat diaspora bhangra star Jazzy B, who himself is reknowned for gang- 
ster rap posturing and what in the West might be called ‘T&A’ videos. As 
in Jat vs. Churail, Singh’s is a damaged masculinity, but one that retains 


145 Huq, “From the margins to the mainstream?”, 43. 
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not only the threat of patriarchal and caste dominance but also the dan- 
gerous exaggerations of violent machismo and a twisted approximation 
of masculine strength. Against this context of challenged masculinities, it 
is striking that one of the most popular, accomplished, and prolific 
bhangra performers of the past few years has been Miss Pooja, a woman 
and possibly a Dalit. Miss Pooja, Gurinder Kaur Kainth, sometimes referred 
to as the ‘Queen of Bhangra’, began her performance career in 2006 as a 
duet artist—one of the ways in which women have previously been able 
to secure a performance space in bhangra—but just a year later began to 
release solo albums. Significantly, Kainth performs family-friendly songs 
with titles like Jattitude and Romantic Jat (and earlier, the duet Desi Jatt), 
although there is considerable online debate as to her caste status. If spec- 
ulation that she is Dalit is true, Miss Pooja may be seen to conform, at 
least superficially, to a traditional patron-client framework in which Dalits 
perform for Jats. However, the promise of the power of representation, 
enhanced by sheer popularity, is also present. In this sense, Miss Pooja 
may have revived and surpassed the record of an earlier Dalit songstress, 
Amarjot, who along with her husband and duet partner Chamkila was 
murdered in what remain mysterious circumstances, although there is 
still much speculation as to the caste politics around their lyrics and pop- 
ularity. For the time being at least, Miss Pooja seems to clear a space at 
the centre of the stage—and on the dancefloor—for women and non-Jat 
performers. However, her popularity in part depends on her performance 
of a gendered and heteronormative Jat-centric discourse. 

Bhangra is clearly an evolving and contested phenomenon. According 
to Sharma, Hutnyk, and Sharma,!*9 the proposed project of contemporary 
bhangra, or at least its critical deconstruction, is to free it of external, 
essentialized, and colonizing readings, and thus to disorient it from Said’s!5° 
proposal that the Orient is a Western imagining of Asia, constructed 
from European caetgories and frameworks with the explicit purpose of 
cultural domination. On the one hand, being overwhelmingly produced 
by Punjabis, bhangra is neither Orientalist or neocolonial world music 
appropriation, but instead both a regional and national response to Parti- 
tion and “a Western musical form based on South Asian imagery, musi- 
cal rhythms, and traditions initiated”! in diaspora. But on the other, is 
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postcolonial bhangra free of colonial relations of power and essentialisms 
if its meanings—created in diaspora spaces neither Western, nor quite 
Punjabi—emphasize Jat rural imaginings and the caste and gender roles 
and inequities on which they rely? These formulations, whatever their roles 
in traditional Jat culture, are also clearly traceable to practices of colonial 
administration and ethnography.!2 And what of the Jat insistence on 
marking caste over religious, linguistic, regional, or other identities, and, 
masculinity over femininity? The essences and primordialisms of Jatpana 
in part depend on the simultaneous construction of such hierarchies. The 
regional and transnational dominance of Jats over other castes and men 
over women are—whether unwittingly or deliberately—sung, danced to, 
embodied, and exalted in bhangra, at times regardless of their meanings. 
When bhangra singers perform songs with roots themes accompanied 
by roots instrumentation, and when bhangra dancers discipline their 
bodies to master traditional moves, adopt traditional costumes and props, 
and select particular lyrical events emphasizing caste and gender domi- 
nance to perform to, male, female, and caste identities are authenticated 
but also resubjectified, fetishized, and re-orientalized. Moreover, both Jat 
women and other caste communities are rendered still more marginal 
by the insistence of the male Jat subject on claiming the spaces of both 
centre and margin. 
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PART FIVE 


AESTHETICS: PERFORMING DISASPORIC EXPERIENCES 


TRANSLATING THE GURU’S WORDS TO 
LOCAL AND GLOBAL CONTEXTS: 
KATHA FOR CONTEMPORARY SIKH COMMUNITIES 


Kristina Myrvold 


When a Sikh kathavacak, an expounder of the Sikh teaching and his- 
tory, visited Sweden from Canada in 2010 he created both curiosity and 
confusion among many Swedish Sikhs. During a public performance in 
a gurdwara in Stockholm he claimed that new research has proved that 
Guru Nanak did not only set out on extensive travels in Asia and the 
Middle East to spread his message, but in beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury also passed through Scandinavia on a more global journey. As the 
expounder anticipated people’s skepticism to this argument, he convinc- 
ingly explained that there are historical sources written by European trav- 
elers and historians which mention the Guru's visit to Bergen (Norway) 
and urged the Swedish Sikhs to help him locate some texts in Scandina- 
vian archives.! What was interesting about this exposition is the underly- 
ing disaporic perspective. Instead of looking back to a nostalgic past in 
the ‘homeland’ of Punjab, the kathavacak drew attention to how transna- 
tional connections and activities, which today are a reality among a large 
number of Sikhs, were initiated by the first Guru. His bold account aimed 
at bridging a temporal and spatial distance between different localities 
and, if his theory gained sanction, providing the Sikhs in Scandinavia a 
new meaningful history in their country of settlement. 

This chapter provides an introduction to how contemporary Sikhs 
produce and use performances of katha—an oral exposition of the Sikh 
scripture, teaching, and collective history—in local and global contexts.” 
Although katha is considered to be an important traditional performance 


1 This project, run by kathavacak Harpal Singh in Canada, aims to prove that Guru 
Nanak and Mardana came to Bergen in the summer of 1520 when the session of the Scan- 
dinavian Kalmar Union (which between 1397 and 1523 united the kingdoms of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark) was held in the city. For more information about the project, see: 
“Two Singing Preachers From India In Norway ‘Preacheur Parler’—1545, Says Indian Chief, 
Donnacona”, satguru.weebly.com, last modified January 10, 20u, http://satguru.weebly 
.com/satguru-nanak-sahib-in-bergan-norway--donnacona-1545.html. 

2 The study is part of a research project on Sikh katha and what functions traditional 
and new forms of expositions have for religious learning among young Swedish Sikhs 
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genre by which Sikhs can learn and explore religion, an extensive migra- 
tion from the Punjab has increased the cultural and linguistic diversity 
among the Sikhs and transformed contemporary katha performances. 
During the last decades, the Sikhs have also actively made use of mod- 
ern media to transmit new forms of expositions through transnational 
networks. Presuming that katha is a culturally conditioned phenomenon, 
continually exposed to change, this chapter exemplifies how the perfor- 
mance genre is today mediated in various ways and adapted to an imag- 
ined global Sikh community. Responsible for a creative oral retelling and 
exegesis, the kathavacaks are at the same time continuously adjusting 
their expositions to local congregations in the diaspora, in order to create 
interpretations and explanations that address the contemporary concerns 
and interests of Sikhs with multiple affiliations. 


Katha in the Sikh tradition 


Performing katha from sacred texts has been considered an efficacious 
means for religious worship and education in vast numbers of devotional 
settings of the Indian religions.? In the Punjabi language, the noun katha 
(originally Sanskrit) stands for a ‘story’ that is told in both secular and 
religious contexts, in the latter case translated into a ‘sermon’, ‘religious 
discourse’ or ‘oral exegesis’. In a wide definition, the Sikh notion of katha 
can evoke associations to a variety of practices which include discourses 
that dwell on the teachings in Guru Granth Sahib and other sanctioned 
texts, and narrations of stories about the Sikh Gurus, martyrs, and vir- 
tuous devotees.> In a narrower sense, however, katha signifies a specific 
religious performance during which a kathavacak (‘reciter/speaker of 


(funded by the Swedish Research Council). The project has used multi-sited ethnographic 
methods with fieldwork in Punjab and in Sweden. 

3 See e.g. Philip Lutgendorf, The Life of a Text: Performing the Ramcharimanas of Tul- 
sidas (Berkeley, Los Angeles, Oxford: University of California Press, 1990); K.S. Singh and 
Birendranath Datta, Rama-Katha in Tribal and Folk Traditions of India (Calcutta: Anthro- 
pological Survey of India, 1993); Molly Kaushal, ed., Chanted Narratives: The Living Katha 
Vachana Tradition (New Delhi: DK Print World, 2001). 

4 Muktiar Singh Gill and S.S. Joshi, Punjabi English Dictionary (Patiala: Punjabi Univer- 
sity, 1999), 189. 

5 For instance, Sikh women may recite stories about Guru Nanak on auspicious days 
in the calendar, such as the full-moon day (puranmashi katha), when they observe a “fast” 
(vrat) that implies abstinence from water, food, or particular types of food. 
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katha’) or kathakar (‘maker of katha’),§ a professional ‘exegete’, delivers a 
religious exposition in the presence of Guru Granth Sahib and a holy con- 
gregation (sangat). According to this understanding, katha is a ‘marked’ 
genre of a specific religious performance type that is widely accepted and 
objectified in the Sikh community.’ Sikhs can easily identify and differ- 
entiate a katha performance from other types of discourses, such as ‘lec- 
tures’, ‘seminars’ or everyday conversation. 

Some kathavacaks may claim to be pracharak, or ‘propagandist’ of the 
Sikh religion, as their work is aimed at religious edification. However, the 
principal duty of a kathavacak is to provide the congregation the means to 
explore new understandings and experiences of Sikh teaching and history, 
while a pracharak is usually more dramatic in speech and acts in order to 
campaign for Sikhism. Many kathavacaks are conferred the honorary title 
giani as they are believed to possess spiritual knowledge (gian) and there- 
fore can work as teachers. A reputed few are entitled sant, as they are 
considered to have been blessed with extraordinary knowledge, reached a 
state of spiritual advancement, and live as moral exemplars for others.° 

Although the origin of the more formalized religious performance 
genre one can observe in gurdwaras today is unclear, the Sikh tradition 
often traces the concept and practice of katha to the historical period of 


6 As Hein observes, in early Indian history the term kathakar or “story-teller” was appar- 
ently synonymous with the term for a “book-specialist” (granthika), but by the eighteenth 
century came to signify a specific type of performer in the Vaishnava devotional tradition 
who told stories in temples and later in royal courts. Norvin Hein, The Miracle Plays of 
Mathura (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1972). 

7 As Wilce suggests, “genres” can be approached as “ideological framing (not neutral) 
devices wielded as control gambits by people with different interests and access to power.” 
James Wilce, “The Pragmatics of ‘Madness’: Performance Analysis of a Bangladeshi Wom- 
an’s ‘Aberrant’ Lament,” Culture, Medicine and Psychiatry 22, no 1 (1998): 28. The ways in 
which people control performance genres—either by emphasizing or suppressing them— 
may function as keys to reveal ideological positions and how cultures are transforming in 
the face of modernization. While one genre is broadcasted on television as an index of a 
social group or culture, another is intentionally placed backstage. James Wilce, “Genres 
of Memory and the Memory of Genres: ‘Forgetting’ Lament in Bangladesh,” Comparative 
Studies in Society and History 44/1 (2002): 159-185. 

8 In this context a distinction is made between internal and spiritual knowledge of the 
divine (gian) and knowledge pursued from worldly studies and practices (viddaya). The 
knowledge referred to in these discourses is not only insights achieved through the intel- 
lectual exercise of logical reasoning, but grander mystical knowledge and experiences of 
god, within oneself and in all created beings. See Kristina Myrvold, Inside the Guru’s Gate, 
Ritual Uses of Texts among the Sikhs in Varanasi (Lund: Media-tryck, 2007), 138-140. 

9 For a Sikh interpretation of the term sant, see W.H. McLeod, Exploring Sikhism: 
Aspects of Sikh Identity, Culture, and Thought (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), 
157- 
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the Sikh Gurus (1469-1708). In the Gurus’ hymns included in Guru Granth 
Sahib, the term katha is frequently employed to signify the means and 
the end of human spiritual quests. To read, chant, listen, and meditate 
upon ‘the story of God’ (hari katha) and ‘the ambrosial story’ (amrit katha) 
in the company of like-minded people are described as devotional prac- 
tices through which devotees may appropriate divine knowledge and 
spiritual merits.!° Pashaura Singh suggests that an oral tradition of eluci- 
dating meanings of the sacred poetry began in the court of the historical 
Sikh Gurus: 


The devotional singing of gurbani was normally followed by the Guru's 
spontaneous oral interpretation of the meaning of a particular scriptural 
passage. It could also take the form of a formal response to the questions 
raised by the sangat concerning that passage." 


The tradition observes that Guru Amardas divided the community into 
twenty-two districts (manjis) and dispatched preachers to teach and 
spread the Sikh faith in different parts of India. Oral and written exegetical 
activities emerged side by side, and particularly with the events surround- 
ing the compilation of the scripture in 1604 and its canonization in the 
late seventeenth century.!” The scribe Bhai Gurdas is considered the first 
major ‘exegete’, who at the turn of the sixteenth century recorded inter- 


10 For example, see Guru Granth Sahib with standardized pagination, p. 95, 18, 386, 404, 
587, 996, and 1294. Sikh commentators may also critically point out that the term katha has 
gained new meanings in modern times and was never used by the Gurus to signify exposi- 
tions of their teaching, but rather referred to a spiritual practice of constant contemplation 
on god through the divine name and apprehension of the Gurus’ teaching. Guru Nanak’s 
compositions recur to the idea of “the unspoken speech” (akath katha), divine knowledge, 
and experiences that are internally revealed to the one who has reached a final spiritual 
stage and will be graced liberation. See for example, Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 1032, 1093, and 
1291. 

1 Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib: Canon, Meaning and Authority (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2000), 270. 

12 Sikh scholars identify seven indigenous schools of interpreting gurbani (gurbani dian 
viakhia parnalian) in Sikh history: Sahaj school, Bhai school, Paramarath school, Udasi 
school, Nirmala school, and Gian school. These traditions approached the scriptural con- 
tent differently depending on tradition and historical context. Four standard exegetical 
methods are to provide meanings and synonyms of words (shabadarath), annotations of 
particular hymns (tika), detailed exegesis and interpretations on hymns (viakhia), and 
sublime meanings of hymns (paramarath). See Taran Singh, Gurbani dian Viakhia Prana- 
lian (Patiala: Punjabi University Press, 1980); Pashuara Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib, 240. 
Christopher Shackle, however, suggests that the rural orientation of the majority of the 
Sikhs prevented them from developing an exceptional tradition of Sikh commentary (tika) 
and exegesis (viakhia) before the nineteenth century. Christopher Shackle, “Repacking the 
Ineffable: Changing Styles of Sikh Scriptural Commentary”, Bulletin of SOAS 71/2 (2008): 
258. 
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pretations of the scripture and the lives of the Gurus.!3 Many kathavacaks 
today trace the origin of their profession to the scribe Bhai Mani Singh, 
who is credited to have been instructed by Guru Gobind Singh to expli- 
cate the scripture and start a school of knowledgeable scholars (giani) at 
Talvandi Sabo.'* According to the tradition, scribes, deputies, and others 
were appointed by Gurus to spread their teaching and expound scriptural 
hymns at devotional gatherings.!5 The establishment of religious semi- 
nars and gurmukhi schools in villages and cities, as well as normative 
regulations recorded in manuals of the Sikh code of conduct (rahitname) 
from the eighteenth century onwards,!” further indicate that religious 
discourses on the Gurus’ teaching and deeds became an integral part of 
the Sikh life, perhaps even more so after the succession line of human 
Gurus ended in 1708 and the eternal Guru became the words and teach- 
ing enshrined in Guru Granth Sahib. Considering that the literacy level 
among common people in Punjabi society was low and the manuscript 
culture supplied a more limited access to religious texts, learned schol- 
ars presumably had an important function to give guidance at the local 
level.!8 In Sikhism today katha is thus acknowledged as an authentic reli- 
gious performance genre that is claimed to bear upon old traditions and 


13 See Gurinder Singh Mann, “Sikh Studies and the Sikh Educational Heritage”, in Study- 
ing the Sikhs: Issues for North America, eds. John Stratton Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), 97; Pashuara Singh, The Guru Granth 
Sahib, 245-247. The hagiographies about the life and deeds of Guru Nanak (janamsakhis) 
from the seventeenth century, and stories glorifying the lives of other Gurus (gurbilas) a 
century later also testify the existence of early narrative traditions of explaining the lives, 
deeds, and words of the Gurus. 

14 Kristina Myrvold, Inside the Guru’s Gate, 189. 

15 Sikhan di bhagat mala, attributed to Bhai Mani Singh, asserts that the sixth Guru 
Hargobind stipulated 14 qualities which Sikh exegetes should have when interpreting and 
explaining the Gurus’ hymns. See Trilochan Singh, The Turban and the Sword of the Sikhs 
(Amritsar: B. Chattar Singh Jiwan Singh, 2001), 62-63. 

16 See for example Mann, “Sikh Studies and the Sikh Educational Heritage”; Gurinder 
Singh Man, “Sikh Educational Heritage”, Journal of Punjab Studies 12/1 (2005): 1-27; Tim 
Allender, Ruling through Education: The Politics of Schooling in the Colonial Punjab (New 
Delhi: New Dawn Press, 2006); H.S. Singha, “Sikh Educational Movement: Past and Pres- 
ent”, in History and Culture of Punjab, ed. Mohinder Singh (New Delhi: Atlantic Publishers 
& Distributors, 1989), 18-128. 

17 Different texts in the rahitnama genre stipulate that the Sikhs should listen to katha 
and learn the contents of Guru Granth Sahib. W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History 
of the Khalsa Rahit (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), 46, 83, 102-103. 

18 Some Sikh texts, such as the Dasam Granth, also indicate within themselves that a 
kathavacak or learned scholar should provide guidance on the text. Louis E. Fenech, The 
Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of Men (New Delhi: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2008), 149. 
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is launched in terms of what the Sikhs conceive as tradition. The pres- 
ent Sikh Rahit Maryada of 1950 stipulates that in congregational worship 
the Sikhs should carry out sermonized religious expositions in agreement 
with the Gurus’ tenets.?° Similar to what Lutgendorf has suggested with 
regard to katha of Ramcharitmanas, printing technology and increasing 
literacy have not discouraged oral performances “in a culture in which 
oral rhetorical skills remain highly valued”, but rather “oral exegetical and 
storytelling traditions continue to flourish and to interact in various ways 
with print media.”?! 

From an emic perspective of religious Sikhs, the Guru Granth Sahib 
appears like a cohesive world of signification, every word and each part 
charged with meanings that should be interpreted and reflected upon. 
Practicing Sikhs make acquaintance with the interior teaching of the 
scripture through daily recitations (path) and frequently emphasize that 
reading without grasping the semantic content within the text is a value- 
less enterprise. Oral reproductions in public settings, however, are often 
executed in a too rapid and highly formalized way to impart knowledge 
to listeners who are not already familiar with the text. As the words and 
teaching in Guru Granth Sahib have been ‘entextualized’ in the Sikh 
tradition,?* not considered to be created from ordinary human discourses, 
but are utterances that stand far above and beyond the influence of con- 
temporary parameters, readings of the scripture in one volume should be 
re-citations or quotations during which each word and syllable is enunci- 
ated according to the pre-fixed content and structure within the text. The 
scripture itself anticipates performance utilization and has a ‘performa- 
tive nature’ that merges verbal and musical components and adds esthetic 


19 For a discussion on the traditionalization of performance genres, see Richard Bau- 
man, “Contextualization, Tradition and the Dialogue of Genres: Icelandic Legends of the 
Kraftaskald”, in Rethinking Context, eds. Alessandro Duranti and Charles Goodwin (Cam- 
bridge & New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 

20 Shiromani Gurdwara Parbhandak Committee, “Sikh Reht Maryada”, last modified 
April 13, 2013, http://www.sgpc.net/rehat_maryada/section_three_chap_eight.html. 

21 Philip Lutgendorf, The Life of a Text, 431. 

22 Bauman and Briggs define entextualization as the “process of rendering discourse 
extractable, of making a stretch of linguistic production into a unit—a text—that can 
be lifted out of its interactional setting. A text, then, from this vantage point, is discourse 
rendered decontextualizable”. Richard Bauman and Charles L. Briggs, “Poetics and Per- 
formance as Critical Perspectives on Language and Social Life,” Annual Review of Anthro- 
pology 19 (1990): 73. It is a process that makes discourses detachable from the immediate 
context by transforming them into coherent and autonomous oral or written texts. 
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enhancement to semantic meanings.” This linguistic and poetic wealth 
of the scripture certainly invites interpretations and commentaries, but to 
ordinary people the language can be difficult to comprehend and many 
fear the risk of making incorrect interpretations. 

A means to overcome the boundaries posed by the sealed and sacral- 
ized canon is to pursue knowledge of the scriptural content by conducting 
more straightforward readings from a printed or digital sanchi, the Sikh 
scripture divided into several volumes that does not necessitate all regula- 
tive rules, consulting secondary exegetical literature, and listening to live 
or recorded katha by persons who are considered graced with a divine 
gift to explore literal, poetic, and spiritual dimensions of the text. While 
recitations from the Guru Granth Sahib in Sikh worship attempt to sup- 
press contextual variations and minimize the ‘intertextual gap’ between 
the utterances of the historical Gurus and the contemporary discursive 
settings in which the continued transmission emerges,”* the tradition of 
katha is thus a strategy to contextualize the scriptural teaching by embroi- 
dering extensive discourses on how the words and deeds of the Gurus 
in the past relate to everyday concerns of the present community. Katha 
is considered to have the advantage of giving all people—literate and 
illiterate—an equal chance of understanding spiritual meanings in the 
Sikh teaching and history and, not least, enjoy the experience. Moreover, 
listening to living commentaries is believed to motivate people to perform 
righteous actions and cultivate moral attitudes and devotion. From this 
perspective, Sikhs do not approach katha as merely a systematic analy- 
sis of religious texts and doctrines, but rather perceive it as a devotional 
practice and endeavor to dwell on perceived truths of the Gurus and look 
at life and the world through their teaching. 


23 Michael Nijhawan, Dhadi Darbar: Religion, Violence, and the Performance of Sikh His- 
tory (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006), 50. The Guru Granth Sahib is organized 
according to the classical musical system of ragas and regional folk tunes. Apart from 
three initial compositions (JapJi Sahib, Rahiras Sahib, Kirtan Sohila) and a collection of 
poems at the end, the major portion of the scripture is arranged in thirty-one ragas, by 
which the text is indexed. Individual poems are further subdivided into poetic meters and 
singing styles, such as Asthapadi, Var, Ghorian, which assimilate both classical and folk 
styles of music. The scripture also provides detailed musical digits and signs to instruct on 
the way in which each hymn should be performed. 

24 Charles L. Briggs and Richard Bauman, “Genre, Intertextuality, and Social Power,” 
Journal of Linguistic Anthropology 2/2 (1992): 150. In the Sikh case the intertextual gap is 
minimized by, for instance, embedding recitation with linguistic markers and other types 
of speech acts that separate the quotation from the reciter and signal a special frame of 
interpretation. 
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The traditional venue for katha is the sangat, the holy congregation of 
devotees. In the daily running of a gurdwara, katha is usually a separate 
item in the religious program, either after the morning liturgy or before 
the evening liturgy. On festival days Sikh communities may invite orators 
of local or global eminence to deliver stories on Sikh ethics, history, or 
other topics considered appropriate for the celebratory event. Occasion- 
ally, communities in India and overseas stage large-scale events exclu- 
sively for oral discourses (so-called gurmat samagams or katha samagams) 
to give devotees an opportunity to take part in religious explanations by 
renowned expounders for one or more days. 

Staged as a religious performance in the gurdwara, the kathavacak, usu- 
ally a male who has adopted an Amritdhari identity, is seated cross-legged 
on a raised platform beside the throne of Guru Granth Sahib, dressed in a 
traditional pyjama kurta and turban in neutral shades to display a digni- 
fied appearance in accordance with the norms of Punjabi culture. Within 
a prefixed limit of time—from twenty minutes to more than an hour— 
he tailors a discourse while facing a listening audience. Similar to other 
Sikh performances, a katha performance usually begins and ends with an 
exclamation of the Khalsa ovation (vahiguru ji ka khalsa, vahiguru ji fateh) 
to respectfully address the congregation. In this context the ovation also 
functions as a linguistic boundary marker which provides an interpreta- 
tive frame of the performance and announces that what has occurred and 
what has ended is different from everyday speech.?> Before starting his 
freely designed oration, the kathavacak melodiously chants or utters his 
mangalcharan or invocation—which consists of a line or verse chosen of 
his own accord from the Guru Granth Sahib—for a few minutes to create 
an atmosphere and appeal for divine support in the devotional enterprise.”® 
The way an individual performer embroiders the actual katha depends on 


25 For a discussion on the ‘framing’ of performances, see Richard Bauman, Verbal Art as 
Performance (Massachusetts: Newbury House Publishers Rowley, 1977). 

26 Mangalcharan, literally an ‘auspicious undertaking’, signifies an opening panegyric, 
song, verse or prayer, often directed to a divine being for success, that begins a play, poem 
or ceremony in Indian performances. As Lutgendorf points out, in both religious and secu- 
lar performances mangalcharan functions as a cultural “performance marker’—“a sign to 
the audience of the moment of transition into the performance frame’. Philip Lutgendorf, 
The Life of a Text, 183. In the Sikh context it is equally common to call this prelude by the 
name of dandaut, a noun that signifies the bodily act of saluting by a full prostration. 
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Fig.1 A kathavacak in Sweden. 
Photo Credit: Kristina Myrvold 


which type of discourse he is about to deliver and the narrative methods 
he prefers to use. 

Depending on the material and topics brought into focus, katha perfor- 
mances can be generalized into three broad categories of discourses that 
are gurbani-oriented, history-oriented, and centered on specific themes. 
The first category usually goes by the name gurbani katha or gurbani vichar 
and more specifically refers to interpretation (arth), reflection (vichar), and 
commentary (viakhia) on the Gurus’ teaching enshrined in Guru Granth 
Sahib and other texts accredited gurbani status, that is, words uttered by 
the human Gurus and given historical sanction.?’ Standard expositions 
in this category may dwell on literal and subtler meanings of a didactic 
portion of stanzas, hymns or words from the scripture or invoke a central 


27 As the Sikh Rahit Maryada stipulates, “exposition can only be of the ten Gurus’ writ- 
ings or utterances, Bhai Gurdas’s writings, Bhai Nand Lal’s writings or of any generally 
accepted Panthic book or books of history and not of a book of any other faith.” Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbhandak Committee, “Sikh Reht Maryada”, Chapter IX, Article XIII, last mod- 
ified April 13, 2013, http://www.sgpc.net/rehat_maryada/section_three_chap_eight.html. 
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theme or topic for comment and philosophical expansions. It is common 
to construct gurbani katha around the daily hukam or ‘command’ in the 
gurdwara, that is, the hymn that comes into view on top of the left page 
when the Guru Granth Sahib is opened at random during the morning 
liturgy. This hymn or unit of verses is considered to be a divine ‘command’ 
that will appeal to the whole community for a period of one day. When 
creating a commentary the kathavacak may first paraphrase the hymn in 
a melodious and rhythmic manner and then explicate doctrinal and spiri- 
tual meanings of significant words or themes. 

History-oriented katha performances tend to focus more exclusively 
on significant events that are legitimized by the religious tradition, and 
particularly the lives and deeds of the Sikh Gurus. Expositions in this cat- 
egory are an important medium for the transmission of a historical tradi- 
tion that glorifies the Gurus, devout disciples, and martyrs in the past and 
highlights the relevance of their actions for present-day Sikhs. Although 
the history-oriented katha is usually structured on selected anecdotes or 
short stories from a variety of sources in the oral and textual narrative tra- 
ditions, citations of lines from the Guru Granth Sahib are frequently inter- 
polated to anchor spiritual and moral messages in the Gurus’ teaching. 

The third category, thematic katha, commonly starts out from more 
general themes, such as ‘true love’, ‘purity of mind’, ‘raising children’, and 
the like, to build up a discourse on key concepts, practices, and ethics in 
the Sikh teaching, sometimes by making comparisons to similar or con- 
flicting ideas in the teaching of other religions. Within the structure of a 
katha, the performer may alternate interpretations of gurbani, anecdotes 
about the Sikh Gurus, philosophical and moral reflections, combined with 
shorter quotations from other religious texts. 

The different types of katha are in no way pre-fixed categories as 
the content and structure of performances may be exposed to substan- 
tial variations and improvisations, considering that kathavacaks are not 
manuscript preachers who read prepared notes but give oratory from 
memory and deliver individual interpretations adjusted to a particular 
situation and interaction with an audience. Many performers frequently 
downplay their artistic preparations before a performance and instead 
emphasize that they have been graced with the ability to study a vast 
number of Sikh sources and can, out of devotion, manifest cohesive dis- 
courses on stage as more spontaneous acts. At the same time, they are 
reflexive performers who are sensitive to the situational context and 
adapt themselves to the ongoing activities and concerns of the audience. 
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When traveling to new places, the kathavacaks often receive requests 
from local congregations to address certain critical issues, such as obses- 
sion with money or problems getting the children interested in Sikhism, 
and consequently bring up suitable themes for exploration. The unanim- 
ity among performers comes from the fact that all of them are expected to 
depend on the Sikh teaching embedded in Guru Granth Sahib, but their 
individual originality and success lies in their ability to develop different 
types of commentaries which present Sikhism in a new and inspiring way 
and mirror the contemporary concerns of the community. 

There are also more systematic methods to structure katha perfor- 
mances. An older and text-based style of exposition, which seems to have 
gained renewed popularity in Punjab, is the so-called larivar katha, or a 
continuous ‘sequential’ exposition of a complete text. According to this 
method, the performer commits to a daily discipline of explaining small 
portions of the chosen text in a sequence until the entire text has been 
elaborated for the congregation.28 When conducting /arivar katha of Guru 
Granth Sahib, the kathavacak dwells on one verse, hymn, or page of the 
scripture daily, which he first recites and then uses as the base for an 
elaborate explanation, sometimes for an hour or longer. Considering that 
the Sikh scripture encompasses 1,430 pages and more than 5,800 hymns 
(shabads), this type of continuous discourse may involve several thou- 
sand hours of expounding and take up to ten or more years to complete.?9 
Individual compositions of the scripture, such as Japji Sahib or Sukhmani 
Sahib, may also be singled out and used for katha cycles during which 
each word or line of the texts are explored in a consecutive order within 
a more limited time period. 

Popular narratives on Sikh history, such as the nineteenth century Suraj 
Prakash by Bhai Santok Singh and Panth Prakash by Ratan Singh Bhangu, 
are similarly expounded in protracted serial discourses.°° As these histori- 
cal books are voluminous and written in verse, the kathavacak is usually 


28 For similar techniques in expositions of Ramcharitmanas, see Philip Lutgendorf, The 
Life of a Text. 

29 Some kathavacaks I interviewed in Ludhiana and Jalandhar were of the opinion that 
a thorough and exhaustive larivar katha of Guru Granth Sahib is a life-long project and 
may take up to 40 years to complete. 

30 Many kathavacaks are also critical of these historical sources and sometimes refuse 
to use them in their expositions. A performer visiting Sweden said: “Santok Singh wrote 
things that did not exist. He wrote a lot and much was wrong. In Suraj Prakash almost 85 
percent is wrong, only 15 percent is correct. All historical persons have used this book. 
If gurbani had been used as the base, then this granth [Suraj Prakash] would not exist.” 
Anonymized kathavacak, interviewed by the author, Gothenburg, July 2009. 
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accompanied by a reciter (pathi) who sits beside him with a copy of the 
book placed on a wooden stand. While the reciter first reads a verse aloud 
from the book in order to bring out the original poetic language of the 
text, the kathavacak follows with a more brief discourse to explain its con- 
tent. In this way the performers may take turns in quoting and explaining 
a selected portion of the text during an hour-long session, and continue 
to do so daily for several years. Many gurdwaras in Punjab combine dis- 
courses on gurbani and history in the daily program by organizing lari- 
var katha of Guru Granth Sahib for an hour in the morning and of Suraj 
Prakash in the evening. As a kathavacak explained this arrangement to 
me, the Sikhs should preferably start the day with the Gurus’ words and 
‘peace of mind’ and end the day with inspiration and a ‘taste’ of the hero- 
ism (vir-ras) embedded in Sikh history. 

Characteristic of most katha performances is the complex intertextual 
web which the orators construct within a limited time frame. Apart from 
quotes from a rich corpus of religious, exegetical, and historical texts, the 
orator may make use of cross-references to a body of suitable illustra- 
tions in the narrative tradition, Punjabi proverbs and short-stories, per- 
sonal anecdotes, stories from the press, and the like, to create allegories, 
analogies, and images which serve to explain an argument or idea in an 
uplifting manner and evoke interest among the listeners. Consequently, 
the performer is weaving a multivocal narration that allows for the inter- 
play of several previous speeches and speech events which are embed- 
ded with one another and sometimes generate a dialogue within the oral 
discourse.*! To attract the audience the kathavacak may utilize a set of 
narrative techniques to create oratory power, such as rhetorical questions, 
tasteful provocations, moral exhortations, humor and irony, intonations, 
and acceleration and deceleration of speech tempo. With an ideological 
perspective in view, the kathavacak binds together a mosaic of voices in 
more centripetal commentaries that strive to prove certain spiritual and 
moral truths, traditionalize interpretations, and bridge the temporal dis- 
tance with significant people and events in the past. 

Contemporary kathavacaks are thus required to have sound knowl- 
edge of an array of texts and between themselves provide quite differ- 
ent interpretations. Although the motives and procedures for pursuing 


31 As Bauman suggests, the juxtaposing of speech genres drawn from multiple sources 
and the dialogic relationship between them can also become a main resource for the orga- 
nization of contexts and production of meanings. Richard Baumann, “Contextualization, 
Tradition and the Dialogue of Genres.” 
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a career as a kathavacak are numerous, a typical pattern among many 
aspiring performers is to combine formal studies at any religious educa- 
tional institution with practical training under the supervision of senior 
colleagues who provide access to networks and the base for reputation.°? 
Today there is a growing number of modern Sikh ‘missionary colleges’ all 
over Northern India which offer two- or three-year-long courses for aspir- 
ing performers with studies in Sikh history, exegeses, philosophy, eth- 
ics, comparative religion, and more, as well as practical training in local 
gurdwaras.*? Students who successfully complete these courses will receive 
a giani diploma which makes them permissible to expound gurbani 
and gain employment in a congregation. These religious colleges, how- 
ever, represent and teach quite divergent approaches to Sikh beliefs and 
practices: While some are conformist and emphasize a normative Amrit- 
dhari identity and tradition, others stress the need to unite religion with 
modern science and encourage critical inquiry.*4 The trained kathavacaks 
may accordingly produce and advocate disparate and sometimes conflict- 
ing interpretations and methods to understand Sikhism. 

Being a kathavacak is for most performers a full-time profession by 
means of which they support themselves and their families. Given the 
growing popularity of katha in a scattered Sikh community, many of the 
performers are constantly on tour within geographical circumferences 
of various sizes, either alone or with colleagues and family. A typical 
kathavacak based in Punjab may, for example, earn his basic livelihood 
by performing lariwar katha of Guru Granth Sahib and Suraj Prakash in 
a local gurdwara, participate in various religious programs at different 


32 Kristina Myrvold, “Transnational Sikh Preachers: Local Training and Global Aspira- 
tion of Kathavacaks in Punjab,” in Sikhs Across Borders: Transnational Practices of European 
Sikhs, eds. Knut A. Jacobsen and Kristina Myrvold (London and New York: Bloomsbury 
Academic, 2012). 

33 Except for the colleges run by the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (for 
example Shaheed Sikh Missionary College in Amritsar, Sikh Missionary College in Anan- 
dpur Sahib, Guru Kashi Gurmat Institute in Bhatinda, Sant Fateh Singh Chanan Singh 
Sikh Missionary College in Rajasthan), several institutes funded by private trusts have 
been established during the past thirty years (for example Gurmat Missionary College in 
Roopar from 1984, Gurmat Gian Missionary College in Ludhiana from 1996, and Bhai Gur- 
das Gurmat Missionary in Ludhiana from 2004). These colleges admit male students for 
giani courses, while the only educational institute which to my knowledge runs courses 
specifically for female performers is the Sikh Missionary College for Girls in Jalandhar. 

34 The Gurmat Missionary School in Roopar, for instance, represents a more liberal 
school which has adopted a critical stance towards Sikh teaching and history. Many 
kathavacaks trained in this school have challenged several conventional Sikh beliefs and 
practices which in their view do not correspond to gurbani or scientific facts. 
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places in India, and be regularly invited to spend a month or more in 
Malaysia, Australia, North America or Europe delivering discourses. The 
extensive outmigration from the Punjab and the active use of modern 
communication has situated kathavacaks in relation to a web of networks 
among Sikhs around the globe and strengthened their mobile lifestyle. 
As such, they represent one category of religious performers who create 
and sustain transnational and intra-diasporic links between the Sikhs.35 
They are both local and translocal preachers as they constantly cross bor- 
ders and operate in different social arenas at the same time and thereby 
gain insight into critical issues in Sikh congregations at various locations. 
But modernization and particularly new communication media has also 
transformed their religious performance art. 


Katha for a Global Community 


The broader Sikh community has displayed optimism towards modern- 
ization and new technologies long before the Internet, IPods, and Mp3 
files took over the global scene, and accordingly Sikhism is today highly 
‘mediated’. This is also true with regard to the broad field of katha. With 
the introduction of modern media in the twentieth century, recorded per- 
formances of exegetical discourses on audio cassettes and compact discs 
were mass-produced and widely used for devotional and educational pur- 
poses in India.3° From a diasporic perspective, as Appadurai has pointed 


35 Shinder Thandi, “Vilayati Paisa: Some Reflections on the Potential of Diaspora 
Finance in the Socio-Economic Development of Indian Punjab,” in People on the Move: 
Punjabi Colonial, and Post-Colonial Migration, eds. Ian Talbot and Shinder Thandi (Karachi: 
Oxford University Press, 2004), 214. 

36 Although Mansukhani and Manuel mention the existence of a “cassette culture” 
in the 1980s and 1990s, the impact of various types of modern media on Sikh worship 
and contextual variations has been greatly under-studied. See Gobind Singh Mansukhani, 
Indian Classical Music and Sikh Kirtan (New Delhi: Oxford & IBH, 1982); Peter Manuel, 
Cassette Culture: Popular Music and Technology in North India (Chicago and London: Uni- 
versity Of Chicago Press, 1993). More recently, scholars have focused on Sikhs’ use of the 
Internet, and particularly collective representation of religion and mobilization of politi- 
cal ideas. See e.g. Sue Gunawardena, “Constructing Cybernationalism: Sikh Solidarity via 
the Internet,” International Journal of Punjab Studies 7/2 (2000): 263-323; Doris R. Jakobsh, 
“Sikhizing the Sikhs’: The Role of New Media’ in Historical and Contemporary Identity 
Construction within Global Sikhism,” in Sikhs Across Borders: Transnational Practices 
of European Sikhs, eds. Knut A. Jacobsen and Kristina Myrvold (London and New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2012); Amrit Phagura, “Punjabi Women and the Internet: Four 
Case Studies” (MA diss., University of London, 2001); Satnam Singh, “Attending the Cyber 
Sangat: The Use of Online Discussion Boards among European Sikhs”, in Sikhs Across 
Borders: Transnational Practices of European Sikhs, eds. Knut A. Jacobsen and Kristina 
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out, the new media from the homeland cultivated new public spheres and 
aided diasporic communities to sustain links “to wider constituencies of 
religious or ethnic affiliation.”3” Celebrated orators, such as Bhai Pinder- 
pal Singh of Ludhiana and the late Giani Sant Singh Maskeen, popularized 
katha and gained worldwide fame firstly through live and studio-produced 
audio recordings of their expositions and later through video recordings 
that were telecasted on Punjabi TV channels and made accessible to 
anyone with a satellite dish. Performances of reputed kathavacaks like 
these have also become ‘textualized orature’,38 as their recorded voices 
are now transcribed and published as literature for religious edification 
and historical records of their devotional and artistic products. In major 
gurdwaras in Punjab today, the sacred space surrounding the ritually 
installed Guru Granth Sahib is fenced by cameras, spotlights, and audio 
equipment, since most of the religious programs, including katha, are 
recorded live for global distribution via TV stations, the Internet or the 
DVD market.?9 Almost all kathavacaks I have interviewed in India had 
made their own audio or video recordings in order to reach out to a wider 
congregation and demonstrate their artistic skill for possible engagements 
in the future. During my field work in Ludhiana and Jalandhar in 2010, 
the kathavacaks would inform me about ‘their’ TV station and after the 


Myrvold (London and New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 2012); Dominika Sokol, “The Sikh 
Diaspora in Cyber Space: The Representation of Khalistan on the World Wide Web and Its 
Legal Context,” Masaryk University Journal of Law and Technology 1/2 (2007). http://www 
.digitalislam.eu/article.do?articleld=1697. 

37 Arjun Appadurai, Modernity at Large. Cultural Dimensions of Globalization (Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1996), 21-22. 

38 The term is derived from Susan Gingell, who distinguises between “textualized 
orature” as “oral work that has been transcribed—whether from live performance, tape 
recording, compact disk, film, or video tape”, and “orature itself, which is work composed 
and recomposed in performance and passed on orally”. Susan Gingell, “Teaching the Talk 
that Walks on Paper: Oral Traditions and Textualized Orature in Canadian Literature Class- 
room”, in Home-Work: Postcolonialism, Pedagogy, and Canadian Literature, ed. Cynthia 
Sugars (Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 2004), 286. 

39 In India, PTC Punjabi telecasts daily katha of the hukamnama from Harimandir 
Sahib in Amritsar, Charidkala Time TV from Bangla Sahib Gurdwara in Delhi, and CNEB 
from Sis Ganj Gurdwara in Delhi, while MHı televises religious programs from Hemkunt 
Sahib and Fastway Transmission daily katha from Ludhiana. Apart from these, there are 
several local TV stations which give slots to kathavacaks and other Sikh performers. Gur- 
dwara Dukh Niwaran Sahib in Ludhiana provides (round the clock) live audio and video 
broadcast of all programs in the gurdwara on the Internet. See Gurdwara Dukh Niwaran 
Sahib, last modified April 13, 2013, http://www.gdnsldh.net/. In the diaspora, recordings of 
katha are distributed by, for example, the Sikh Channel in the UK. See Sikh Channel, last 
modified April 13, 2013, http://www.sikhchannel.tv/. 
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Fig. 2 Larivar katha in Ludhiana. 
Photo Credit: Kristina Myrvold 


interviews I could either go online or zap the TV channels to watch them 
performing live. 

Sikh-related websites, blogs, and discussion forums on the Internet 
are numerous, if not uncountable. In 2006, Barrier estimated that there 
are “over 1,800 Sikh websites and close to 200 discussion groups associ- 
ated with the Internet directory site, Yahoo” relating to the Sikh diaspora. 
A few characteristics of the active sites and groups, according to Barrier, 
was the participants’ seriousness about their role and engagement in the 
‘virtual cyber communities’, the same nature of the religious issues they 
brought up for discussion, and their responses to immediate crises at 
their own location, in the Punjab, or elsewhere.*° The Internet has often 
been associated with postmodern lifestyles of primarily young people who 
challenge traditional authorities and universal truths and resort to social 
spaces on the Internet where they are able to create ‘new authorities’ and 


40 N.G. Barrier, “Trauma and Memory with the Sikh Diaspora: Internet Dialogue”, Sikh 
Formation: Religion, Culture, Theory 2/1 (2006): 40. See also Sokol, “The Sikh Diaspora in 
Cyber Space”. 
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their own interpretations from multiple discourses.+1 Diasporic websites 
provide the users with “a safe and comfortable place where people of 
particular ethnic groups can digitally ‘hang out’ and share their stories.”42 
In the Sikh community, kathavacaks represent one ‘traditional authority’ 
that seem to have taken up the gauntlet and want their voices to be heard 
by adopting the new technologies and by adapting their messages to a 
global community and a new generation of Sikhs. 

Many kathavacaks of local and global fame, or organizations supporting 
them, have established their own websites and Facebook pages to exhibit 
their life stories and spiritual achievements, and make their discourses 
known to a wider community.43 Even more websites, blogs, and directo- 
ries have specialized in distributing audio and video recordings of katha 
by renowned expounders, transforming old audio cassettes into digital 
format, and publishing amateur recordings from specific religious events.44 
For example, Proudtobesikh.com provides a ‘Gurbani Vichar Katha Juke- 
box’ with a selection of 242 ‘artists’ to choose between and play, and links 
to radio and TV stations which broadcast live performances to view or lis- 
ten to on the computer or IPod. The website has also developed a search 
engine by which visitors can type the page number of a gurbani hymn 
they wish to explore and then read the text in gurmukhi and the English 
translation as well as listen to an explanation of its meaning.*° Instead 
of attending the local gurdwara for an extended period of time, contem- 
porary Sikhs can download or purchase recordings with, for example, 
600 hours of Giani Thakur Singh’s /arivar katha of Guru Granth Sahib and 
listen to sections as a part of their daily routine. 


4 Jakobsh, “Authorithy in the Virutal Sangat”; Singh, “Attending the Cyber Sangat”. 

#2 Anand Mitra, “Diasporic Online Communities”, in Encyclopedia of Community, eds. 
K. Christensen and D. Levinson (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2003), 1019. 

43 See for example the websites of Giani Sant Singh Maskin: Guru Vichar, last modi- 
fied April 13, 2013, http://www.maskeensahib.com; Giani Gurvail Singh, gyanigurvailsingh 
.com, last modified April 13, 2013, http://www.gyanigurvailsingh.com; Santren Daya Singh, 
santrendayasingh.com, last modified April 13, 2013, http://santrendayasingh.com. 

44 For example, the California-based Gurbaniupdesh.org (http://www.gurbaniupdesh 
.org) co-operates with Giani Thakur Singh in Patiala to spread his katha; Gurmatveechar 
.com (http://www.gurmatveechar.com) has published old audio recordings of katha by 
the late Sant Gurbachan Singh of Damdami Taksal and others transformed to Mp3 files; 
Ikatha.com (http://www.ikatha.com/) distributes hundreds of files with traditional and 
new katha; and the AKJ influenced Baani.net (http://www.baani.net) has specialized in 
broadcasting Gurmat samagams in different parts of India. 

45 See proudtobesikh.com, last modified April 13, 2013, http://www.proudtobesikh.com/ 
khalsa/ptbsJukeboxes/ProudToBeSikhOtherJukeboxes.aspx?Jukebox=KATHAS. 
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Except for facilitating new accessibilities and ways of translating the 
Sikh teaching to anyone who wishes to learn in social places far beyond 
the traditional congregation, the technological resources play a crucial 
role for strategies of ‘glocalizing’ the religious performance genre, namely, 
reproducing, articulating, and delineating particularities of a local Sikh 
tradition on a global scene.*® Many broadcasted katha performances are 
often parts of much larger spiritual and educational missions to repre- 
sent and create understanding of Sikhism by means of a ‘standardization 
of locality’,*” so that Sikhs in different localities may take part in beliefs, 
values, and practices that are associated with normative religion and the 
‘homeland’. The intertextual weaving of katha performances always has 
potential for great variation and reinvention and is the means by which 
the individual expounder displays his knowledge and oratory skill. How- 
ever, the global media seems to entail standardization of the content and 
form, in the sense that assorted themes are selected and considered legiti- 
mate and the scope of individual improvisation in the art of performing 
is more restricted. Many kathavacaks operating online deploy strategies 
that favor shared religious and cultural idioms and attempt to minimize 
existing cultural differences within the community. 

For example, many online katha performances single out specific religious 
practices, concepts or ethical standpoints that are considered important 
to a normative Sikh identity and create proper themes to explore. When 
dwelling on problems and concerns in the larger society, the kathavacaks 
often recur to social values perceived as iconic of a Punjabi culture (for 
example respecting elders, the duty of a mother, and so on). Whether 
live or studio-produced, broadcasted katha is fully embedded in the tra- 
ditional context of a holy congregation and recorded in a gurdwara (or 
gurdwara-like setting), even if the orator and the film crew are the only 
ones present and the intended audience are unknown viewers around the 
globe. By using Punjabi as the language of communication and espous- 
ing a religious terminology and honorific nomenclature that is conven- 
tional when addressing superiors (including the Sikh scripture and the 
Gurus), the kathavacaks adopt a linguistic mannerism that presumes a 
Punjabi Sikh audience. Although the performers frequently point out that 
they do not intentionally adjust their katha to the camera but instead act 


46 Roland Robertson, “Glocalization: Time—Space and Homogeneity—Heterogeneity”, 
in Global Modernities, eds. M. Featherstone, S. Lash and R. Robertson (London: Sage, 1995), 
25-44. 

47 Robertson, “Glocalization”, 30-31. 
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naturally, as if a ‘real’ sangat would be present, the dramaturgical para- 
linguistic features which may create ‘interpretative frames’ of their verbal 
art,*8 such as facial expressions, hand gestures, intonations, and change of 
pitch and voice, are severely downplayed in recorded expositions which 
have a stronger focus on structured speech. 

Referring to mediated expositions on television and the Internet, a 
kathavacak in Ludhiana indicated that modern education and the new 
media have necessitated a scholarly approach and censorship of contro- 
versial topics, such as politics in Punjab, the relationship to Muslims, the 
authenticity of certain religious texts, and so on. Nowadays, kathavacaks 
need to substantiate every interpretation or claim with references to his- 
torical sources as their expositions will be viewed, evaluated, and debated 
by people from various backgrounds, even adherents to other religious 
communities. “Without the camera you could study less and it would still 
work, but now we have to be fully prepared and present well thought 
out speech because it is running in every home, and many houses have 
educated people,” he said.*9 As active bearers of tradition, the expounders 
mirror themselves in an imagined global Sikh congregation when trying to 
bring religious, cultural, and linguistic traditions to the fore. At the same 
time, they are exposed to a new critical evaluation by a more unidentifi- 
able audience which, for example, is reflected in the numerous discussion 
forums on the Internet in which all computer-literate Sikhs with access 
to the new media may critically debate and create meta-commentaries to 
the oral texts.5° The accessibility of mediated katha has also opened up 
multiple voices and a variety of interpretations which provide lay-Sikhs 
the freedom to choose between numerous discourses and exegetical styles 
according their own liking. An individual Sikh browsing the sites to find 
answers to certain questions, such as the controversial issue regarding 
the authentic gurbani status of Dasam Granth, may be able to listen to 
kathavacaks who either confirm or deny that the text was authored by 
Guru Gobind Singh, and simultaneously read comments about their katha 
by co-devotees in other parts of the world. 


48 Bauman, Verbal Art as Performance. 

49 Anonymized informant, interview by the author, Ludhiana, January 10, 2010. 

50 See for example the discussion forums run by Sikh Sangat (http://www.sikhsangat 
.com/), Sikh Philosophy Network (http://www.sikhphilosophy.net/), Gurmat Bibek (http:// 
gurmatbibek.com/forum/list.php?3), and Gurdwara Tapoban Sahib (http://tapoban.org/ 
phorum/read.php?f=1&i=35618&t=35618&v=t). 
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As a regional performance genre mediated through various channels, 
katha has thus democratized the access to sacred words and teaching, 
providing Sikhs the means to receive instructions, interpretations, and 
inspiration from knowledgeable guides irrespective of location. People 
without face-to-face contact can read, listen to, share and debate katha 
and through these experiences sense a collective nearness to traditional 
religion and the culture of Punjab. On the other hand, the global media 
has offered Sikhs new opportunities to negotiate between diverse inter- 
pretations and articulate alternative voices, which may also bring about 
new changes in the performance genre and complicate the reproduction 
of glocalized expositions. From the perspective of a local Sikh commu- 
nity in Sweden, the last section of this chapter exemplifies how transna- 
tional kathavacaks conducting live katha in the diaspora may adapt their 
performances to the present cultural and linguistic diversity within the 
community, and how local lay-Sikhs in the diaspora critically engage with 
and transform the global phenomena of katha in accordance with their 
perceived needs and beliefs. 


Katha for Local Congregations 


The Swedish Sikhs constitute a fairly small community of about 4,000 
individuals. Most of them arrived in the 1970s and 1980s as politically or 
economically motivated immigrants directly from India or via other Euro- 
pean countries. Like Sikhs in other parts of the world, the first generation 
has displayed self-conscious reflections on religion and invested consider- 
able effort in maintaining the cultural, religious, and linguistic traditions 
of the homeland by successively building up gurdwaras, often with the 
explicit purpose of transmitting a heritage to their children. The first pub- 
lic gurdwara, Gurdwara Sangat Sahib, was inaugurated in 1997 and today 
there are in total four congregations concentrated in the larger cities of 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Malmö."! Except for providing a place for 
worship, the gurdwara constitutes an important space in which people 
from different backgrounds may speak Punjabi, build social networks, 
and retain transnational links with co-devotees in the homeland and 
other countries. 


51 Kristina Myrvold, “Swedish Sikhs: Community Building, Representation, and Genera- 
tional Change”, in Sikhs in Europe: Migration, Identities and Transnational Practices, eds. 
Knut A. Jacobsen and Kristina Myrvold (Farnham: Ashgate, 2011), 63-94. 
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In the larger congregations in Stockholm and Gothenburg, katha is a 
recurrent phenomenon. In the everyday running of the gurdwaras, usu- 
ally at weekends, a few local enthusiasts have taken the responsibility 
for more brief and informal expositions of gurbani and historical events 
in the calendar as well as teaching tenets to the Sikh youth. Frequently, 
the congregations host professional kathavacaks from India, the UK, and 
North America to deliver more formalized katha, sometimes for a couple 
of days and on other occasions for several weeks. These performers are 
either specially invited while being on tour in Sweden and other Euro- 
pean countries, or simply pass by the gurdwaras more unexpectedly when 
visiting community members. In exchange for subsistence and monetary 
donations they may embroider freely chosen discourses or dwell on some 
specific topics which have been selected by the congregation in advance. 
To make full use of their time and knowledge, some also arrange more 
short-term courses in Punjabi and Sikhism for the children. Community 
members of small diasporic congregations, like those in Sweden, often 
ascribe a considerable status, power, and respect to the kathavacaks as 
they are perceived to be knowledgeable scholars and more authentic 
bearers of Sikh and Punjabi traditions. 

For many young Sikhs who grow up far away from Punjab, katha is 
considered to be an important channel to learn religious and cultural tra- 
ditions. When some of my Swedish informants in younger age-groups com- 
mented upon live exegeses in the gurdwara, they attributed great respect 
to katahvacaks and, for example, expressed that “they are inspiring” and 
“have given me light to continue.” Many described how they have been 
brought up with recorded katha on Sikh history and gurbani which their 
parents would play while driving the car and sometimes put on as bed- 
time stories before sleep. A young woman said she had maintained this 
habit in her adult life and collected a large number of discourses on DVD 
and on her mobile phone. While working night shifts in public transport 
service, she would listen to thematic expositions by different kathavacaks 
whenever the opportunity arose. 

However, katha by visiting performers may also affect and be affected 
by the local communities, sometimes severely criticized when ques- 
tioning conventional beliefs which the elder generation especially have 
been socialized with and hold to be true. This was illustrated when a 
kathavacak visited Sweden in 2009 and expressed his conviction that large 
parts of Dasam Granth contain ‘degrading matters’ and were not authored 
by Guru Gobind Singh. A few members of the community confronted him 
and later rang a Punjabi radio station in the UK. As a consequence, the 
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Fig. 3 Katha samagam Roopar. 
Photo Credit: Kristina Myrvold 


radio station broadcasted a warning to Sikhs all over Europe, announc- 
ing his name and exhorting congregations to be aware. The same year 
the Sikh community in neighboring Finland gained a global reputation 
when they decided to change the opening part of the standardized Sikh 
supplication (ardas) derived from Dasam Granth and enforced a ban 
on renderings of the text inside their gurdwara. This controversial deci- 
sion was triggered by another visiting kathavacak, who, during a perfor- 
mance, spurred a heated discussion on the authenticity of Dasam Granth 
and eventually convinced the gurdwara committee to implement the 
changes.°? The two cases exemplify how diaspora Sikhs negotiate inter- 
pretations, and either choose to actively work against the expounder or 
allow him to exert far-reaching influences on local affairs. 

The second generation, brought up with Swedish as the primary lan- 
guage of communication, sometimes finds it frustrating to listen to katha 


52 See Laura Hirvi, “Sikhs in Finland: Migration Histories and Work in the Restaurant 
Sector’, in Sikhs in Europe: Migration, Identities, and Transnational Practices, eds. Knut A. 
Jacobsen and Kristina Myrvold (Farnham: Ashgate, 2011), 95-114. 
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in the gurdwara. A major challenge for Swedish Sikhs is the intergener- 
ational language shift. The youth does not actively pursue the acquisi- 
tion of sufficient knowledge necessary to read and understand Punjabi, 
and consequently struggle with comprehension of the Sikh scripture and 
teaching, if they take interest in religion in the first place.5? Several young 
people have said in interviews that kathavacaks from India or Canada 
often use rather ‘old-fashioned’ and ‘traditional’ language. Even if many 
have learnt spoken Punjabi and find their expositions inspiring, they 
struggle with comprehension and can only understand parts. Contrast- 
ing language ideologies between the generations also affect interpreta- 
tions of words and expressions, as well as invoke different imaginaries. 
Being accustomed to more instant communication, some informants have 
considered traditional katha too ‘slow’ or ‘boring’, tailored more to their 
parents’ interests. 

The young Sikhs are also well aware of the cultural divide that has 
arisen between themselves and their parents, and often think of them- 
selves as Swedish rather than Punjabi Sikhs. Unlike their parents, they 
differentiate culture from religion more sharply, and sometimes assert 
that Sikhism should be refined from Punjabi cultural practices. As previ- 
ous studies have illustrated, the first generation may perceive religion as 
a normative structure that has a bearing on all aspects of life, while the 
younger generation negotiates between different fields of meaning and 
develops a more analytical way of thinking about religion.54 Many young 
Swedish Sikhs have expressed their interests and struggles with existential 
and philosophical questions, to which they feel that neither their parents 
nor visiting kathavacaks can provide satisfying explanations. In their view, 
the elder generation often teaches religion from the lens of a collective 


53 The data from a survey I carried out in 2009, designed to collect information about 
the Swedish Sikhs, reflects the hardship of developing language skills. Of the total number 
of 182 respondents in all ages, the majority (89.5 percent) stated they knew spoken Pun- 
jabi, while fewer could read (74.1 percent) and write (67.0 percent) the Gurmukhi script. 
A closer look at the data, however, reveals that most of the respondents who claimed full 
literacy belonged to the first generation migrants. A high proportion of young Swedish 
Sikhs knew how to speak Punjabi (40 percent), but considerably less stated full literacy 
in the vernacular (23 percent) and the remaining part had not pursued any knowledge of 
the language (37 percent). 

54 Kamala Elizabeth Nayar, The Sikh Diaspora in Vancouver: The Generations amid Tradi- 
tion, Modernity and Multiculturalism (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004); Kamala 
Elizabeth Nayar, ‘Sikh Women in Vancouver: An Analysis of their Psychosocial Issues’, in 
Sikhism and Women: History, Texts, and Experience, ed. Doris Jakobsh (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 252-275. 
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Punjabi culture and sometimes in ways which are distant from young peo- 
ple’s perceptions. A girl in her twenties, for example, explained that on 
one occasion she left the gurdwara in protest when a visiting kKathavacak 
narrated a story which communicated an anthropomorphic interpreta- 
tion of the divine that was not in compliance with her understanding of 
the Sikh teaching. 

Well aware that young Sikhs in the diaspora are dislocated from the 
linguistic and cultural representations of their parents, many contem- 
porary kathavacaks have adopted a diasporic perspective through which 
they seek to address the youth and raise issues to explore multiple ways 
of being a Sikh. What seems to be a more recent adjustment to a new 
generation residing outside of India is a relaxed attitude towards language 
acquisition of Punjabi and a stronger emphasis on Sikhism as a universal 
religion, translatable into any language and culture. To meet the linguistic 
dilemma, several Sikh performers, institutes, and gurdwaras in Europe and 
North America have made it their ‘trademark’ to provide live or recorded 
katha in English.55 A kathavacak visiting Sweden expressed perhaps a 
common attitude among many Sikh preachers today, when he said: 


Guru Granth Sahib ji is a Guru of the world. It is not only a Guru for Punja- 
bis. ... The children are brought up to say that Punjabi is their mother tongue. 
Because our Guru Granth Sahib ji is [written] in gurmukhi, we [elders/ 
parents] tell the children that they must learn their mother tongue. But if 
they can read and write the Guru’s teaching in Swedish it does not matter if 
they know Punjabi or not....The main thing is that you walk on the Guru's 
path, not to explain the language [in itself]. If children understand what the 
Guru is saying in the Swedish language, then Swedish is ok.56 


Unlike strategies to standardize local religion, these attitudes seem to 
move in another direction of glocalization: The Gurus’ teaching is consid- 
ered universal and eternal but can be translated and adapted to any local 


55 Guru Nanak Academy, a Gurmat School run by the Gurmat Studies Foundation from 
British Columbia, publishes several audio files of performances by the late Bhai Parminder 
Singh who became reputed for his enthusiastic katha in English. See Guru Nanak Acad- 
emy, last modified April 13, 2013, http://www.gurunanakacademy.com/. The website Gur- 
banikatha.com based in the United States has made a “humble effort to spread the word 
of Gurbani through many languages” by providing recorded English exposition of the daily 
hukam from Harimandir Sahib in Amritsar and other gurdwaras in India. Although the web- 
site notes the importance of learning Punjabi, it has been created from “the strong belief 
that language is just a glass through which Amrit [the nectar] of Gurbani is supposed to 
be enjoyed.” See gurbanikatha.com, last modified April 13, 2013, http://www.gurbanikatha 
.com/englishkatha.html. 

56 Anonymized informant, interview by the author, Gothenburg, March 29, 2009. 
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contexts in order to speak to a variety of people. As the above-quoted 
kathavacak continued, “whether Sikhs like it or not, this development 
is already a fact with the next generation.” These interpretations and 
discourses mobilized for a diasporic audience are not necessarily meant 
to set up a radical break with traditional forms of the Punjabi culture and 
detraditionalize Sikhism, but rather acknowledge a shared historical and 
religious base that may develop into many new cultural and linguistic 
branches. 

Perhaps a good example of katha with a diaporic perspective, specifi- 
cally targeted to young Sikhs, was given during a summer camp in 2010. 
The youth in Stockholm organizes a week-long camp nearly every year 
during which young Sikhs from Sweden and other countries get together 
to discuss history, beliefs, and ethics in their religion. These events have 
become important meeting places to find social support and discuss freely 
chosen topics, including those which they have found contradictory or 
rendered taboo by their parents’ generation. As the camps are organized 
by and for the youth, they themselves take the initiative to invite senior 
educators from abroad. In 2010 a teacher from Malaysia, popular with 
young people, was responsible for giving lectures on Sikhism in the day- 
time and in the evening delivered expositions of selected gurbani hymns 
in a temporary gurdwara constructed at the camp. 

On one evening his retelling was structured around a verse by Guru 
Ramdas that pays tribute to God-oriented followers of the Guru: 


Those humble beings who meditate on the Lord’s Name, are celebrated and 
acclaimed. 
Nanak is a sacrifice to them, forever and ever a devoted sacrifice.>” 


The performer initially requested the youth to repeatedly sing the verse 
in Punjabi, accompanied by the harmonium and tabla, while the text 
excerpt in Roman transcription and English translation was projected by 
PowerPoint onto a white screen before the congregation. He then began 
to weave a discussion on the universal human need of social belonging, 
which during the hour-long session developed into explanations of habits 
and characteristics that bind devotional Sikhs together. Instead of appeal- 
ing to imaginations of a collective Punjabi culture, the performer allowed 
for a switching between different cultural frames to address a youth 
with multiple affiliations. In an informal style and with a high degree of 


57 See printed versions of Guru Granth Sahib with standardized pagination on p. 725. 
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self-distance, he effortlessly combined references to standardized practices 
and sources within the Sikh tradition with examples of people, events, and 
practices in a Western and Indian youth culture which the participants 
could easily identify (for example tattooing, rock music, Snoop Dogg, 
Michael Jackson, body-building, Bollywood films). The key doctrine about 
the importance of keeping good company was presented as the Gurus’ 
response to the social needs of all humans, who must individually accept 
themselves before engaging with others. While the primary language of 
the discourse was English, the orator employed a more formulaic use of 
Punjabi when he was quoting gurbani and wished to signal specific shared 
concepts and practices among the Sikhs. Although some would perhaps 
argue that a performance like this falls outside of a narrower definition of 
the katha genre, the Swedish Sikh youth considered it a katha adjusted to 
their world-views and lifestyles. As a young woman commented upon this 
performer, “when he explained in English and Punjabi, then I understood, 
and he talked in a personal way about his life and how he came into sikhi, 
which is inspiring for us”.58 

These examples may illustrate that katha in Sikhism does not wither 
away with modernization and migration, but rather is radically trans- 
formed in content and form. A rich religious and cultural material is 
accommodated to contemporary needs and concerns within a diverse 
community, in order to make the Sikh teaching and history relevant to 
changing circumstances. As the Sikhs in Punjab and in different diasporic 
settings continue to create and use a vast body of oral commentary, they 
are responsible for creative linguistic and cultural translations that may 
have far-reaching implications for the future Sikh community. However, 
the historical and contemporary phenomenon of katha has been severely 
neglected in the academic study of Sikhism and requires further research 
that not only examines how significant texts and stories are intellectually 
understood by Sikhs with diverse backgrounds, but also pays attention to 
the various ways in which oral discourses are concretely recreated in reli- 
gious performances. Students of religion can gain new understanding by 
approaching oral expositions as verbal art and make use of the theoretical 
findings in anthropology and socio-linguistics. This perspective opens up 
possibilities to analyze how the Sikhs employ different methods to build 


58 Anonymized informant, interview by the author, Stockholm, November 3, 2010. 
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up live or recorded performance events that may create multiple mean- 
ings from particular contexts and experiences that reach far beyond the 
strictly intellectual realm. Even if the Sikhs perceive the Gurus’ words as 
eternally fixed, when moving into performance the words become social 
action and are exposed to the attribution of a wide range of meanings. 
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SIKH CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN THE DIASPORA! 


Geetanjali Singh Chanda 


Introduction 


The category ‘Sikh literature’ poses a conundrum. There is a substantial 
body of work about Sikhs that encompasses Sikh history, religion, identity, 
scriptures and literature, some of it is in Punjabi and some in English. 
Sikhs were geographically rooted in the Punjab and linguistically in the 
Punjabi language. But Sikhism’s displacement and migration out of India 
has led to a renegotiation within the community as well as with the larger 
host community of their new abodes. Sikh diaspora literature however 
is a relatively new category both because it is from and for the diaspora 
and also because the literature as a distinctive body of work has not been 
examined before. This paper specifically examines the genre of children’s 
and young adult literature by and about Sikhs that is produced in the 
diaspora. The paper is part of a broader study of Sikh diaspora literature 
and seeks to understand the ways in which Sikh identity is constructed 
and disseminated through children’s literature. Addressed to children 
born to Sikh parents in a foreign land, especially when their religious and 
cultural identity is subject to critical, even hostile scrutiny, offers a unique 
looking glass for the diaspora as a whole. 

The particular search for Sikh diaspora literature is akin to unpacking 
Russian babushka nestling dolls. Within the larger communities of the 
new homelands—the United States for the purpose of this paper—are 
nestled diaspora Indian communities, within which is the Punjabi com- 
munity. However, not all Punjabis are Sikhs and in any case not all Sikhs 
wear turbans. We return persistently to W.H. McLeod’s question: Who 
is a Sikh? He suggests “...the term ‘Sikhism’ should be reserved for that 
area of Sikh tradition which is amenable to clear definition, namely the 
Khalsa.”? This group, particularly the men, are clearly identifiable by their 
turbans and observance of the outward symbols of Sikhism the 5Ks: kesh 


1 This paper is dedicated to my mother Amarjit Bhagwant Singh. 
2 W.H. McLeod, Who is a Sikh? The Problem of Sikh Identity, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1989), 3- 
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(uncut hair), kanga (comb), kara (steel bracelet), kachha (breeches) and 
kirpan (sword or dagger). However, this definition is too restrictive for 
our search for ‘Sikh literature’. It excludes women who are not required to 
wear turbans; it excludes sahajdaris who do not keep long hair but believe 
in the basic tenets of the faith;3 it excludes non-Sikh Punjabis—those who 
may be ‘culturally’ Sikh but not ‘religiously’ Sikh—to borrow a Jewish 
distinction. In other words though religiously adequate it is inadequate 
for examining the broader culture including children’s literature. 

Our next question must therefore be what exactly does ‘Sikh literature’ 
connote? Is it literature about Sikhs or by Sikhs? Is it only that which is 
written in Punjabi? Or could it be in English or other languages? Can it 
be deterritorialized, unanchored, and have lost its regional and linguis- 
tic moorings to flourish abroad and in English? Even the injunction that 
all Sikh males be called ‘Singh’ and females ‘Kaur’ has been sidestepped, 
rendering the search for Sikh authors problematic. Furthermore, not all 
Sikh authors write about Sikh subjects whereas some non-Sikhs authors 
write about Sikhs subjects. Sikh writing is haunted by some of the same 
issues that shadowed early Indian writers in English who struggled over 
the criteria of how one qualified for identification as Indian. Should ‘Indi- 
anness’ be decided on the basis of passport, ethnicity, location, or subject 
matter? Authors who write in Punjabi, like authors of bhasha (regional 
language) literatures could claim legitimacy because of a linguistic rooted- 
ness. But diaspora existence and writing in English has altered that and 
even though English is claimed as just another Indian language the debate 
has not been fully resolved. 

This review of children and young adult Sikh literature is located in the 
context of Sikh creative writing in the West and in English. These chil- 
dren’s books articulate the continual negotiations among diaspora Sikh 
communities about what it means to be a Sikh. At the same time it is 
also in conversation with the mainstream adopted community about the 
necessity of defending a particular identity which marks them as differ- 
ent, while belonging to and living within the larger Western, and in this 
case specifically, North American society. The essay, takes a tentative yet 


3 According to W.H. McLeod, in the 18th century the term sahaj-dhari was used for 
Sikhs who cut their hair. And, he adds, that the Chaupa Singh Rahit Nama uses it in exactly 
the same way. W.H. McLeod, Who is a Sikh? The Problem of Sikh Identity, (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1989 (1989), 45. 

4 My thanks to Michael Hawley for bringing this comparison to my attention. 
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pioneering step in exploring a body of work that has not been considered 
before—Sikh children’s literature in English. 

Sikh Studies is a growing field on the academic horizon and Gurinder 
Singh Mann provides an excellent resource of a course outline that he 
has used in his teaching. He includes a section on fiction with Khush- 
want Singh, Amrita Pritam and Manto. Since Mann’s work in 1993 Butalia, 
Menon, and Bhasin’s writings on women’s oral histories of Partition, the 
novels by Shauna Singh Baldwin and Anita Rau Badami have enlarged 
and deepened the field of adult fiction adding a useful and poignant 
gender perspective. Children’s and young adult literature has not how- 
ever been considered by Mann or others, largely probably because it did 
not exist and certainly did not exist as a body of work in the early 1990s. 
In a post September un, 2001 America the issue of Sikh identity demands 
urgent re-consideration. Children’s stories were an obvious first pedagogic 
step towards a rearticulation of Sikh and particularly a Sikh American 
identity. 

To understand the beginnings of Sikh literature abroad it might be 
useful to recall some historical back ground about when and why Sikhs 
emigrated to North America. In 1893 the colonial British authorities in 
India sent groups of Sikh servicemen as part of Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee celebrations in Vancouver BC. In 1914 a group of mostly 
Sikh immigrants were refused entry into Vancouver aboard the Komagata 
Maru. This incident was a landmark in encouraging future Punjabi immi- 
grants to enter California through Angel Island—the West coast entry 
into the US—including many from Canada. This early group of settlers 
were mainly farmers and lumberjacks. The American melting pot worked 
in interesting ways: some Sikhs preferred their residency status to their 
turbans and others married Hispanic women. The offspring of the latter 
formed a very Christianised Hispanic Sikh community.® Sikh diaspora, 
like the larger Indian diaspora, falls broadly into the two phases of ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ diasporas of ‘labor and longing’ outlined by Vijay Mishra and 
Vinay Lal.” The chasm between the two was of class but also of the ways 
in which they settled in or adjusted to the new homes. The world had 


5 John Stratton Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann (eds.) Studying the Sikhs: Issues for 
North America, (New York: State University of New York Press, 1993), 129. 

6 See Karen Leonard, “California’s Punjabi Mexican Americans: Ethnic Choices Made 
by the Descendants of Punjabi Pioneers and Their Mexican Wives,” 1989. http://www.sikh 
pioneers.org/cpma.html 

7 Vinay Lal, “Labour and Longing,” Seminar (2004): 22. 
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not yet become a globalized village with easy access to technologies that 
bridged the distance between old and new homes. 

Immigration from India gained impetus after Indian independence in 
1947, not only with students who stayed on but the push factor from Pun- 
jab, where landholdings were too small to divide among large families. 
Students, political activists, and professionals followed the first wave in 
the 1960s and 1970s and simultaneously the children of older immigrants 
were settling down and acquiring citizenship. There were now two kinds 
of Punjabis in North America—the children of the earlier immigrants 
who were born in America and who considered themselves ‘just another 
kind of American’ and the new waves of professionals—educated, English 
speaking, but still often turbaned and not sure how they fitted into this 
new society. 9/11 was a turning point, an identity crisis for both types of 
Sikh American. The ones who suffered most however were the turbaned 
Sikhs who were mistaken for Muslims. In fact the first hate crime was 
a case of mistaken identity where Balbir Singh Sodhi was gunned down 
soon after September u, 2001. Subsequently a significant number of hate 
crimes have been committed against turbaned Sikhs, the most recent 
being the gunning down of a congregation at the Oak Creek Gurdwara in 
Wisconsin in 2012. 

We have moved beyond the diasporas of ‘labor and longing’ to consider 
a third kind of diaspora subject—the hyphenated Sikh-American or Sikh- 
Canadian. This Sikh subject lays equal and zealous claim to both identi- 
ties. She may live in a Punjabi household with Punjabi customs, manners, 
and values but the larger context of her daily existence is Western. Despite 
Salman Rushdie’s claim that, “literature has little or nothing to do with a 
writers home address,”® Sikh children’s literature reveals how authorial 
worldviews are profoundly shaped by the ‘home address’. The address we 
are considering here is the United States and Canada. The literature pro- 
duced by Sikh-American or Sikh-Canadian authors has to be viewed in 
the context of Western literary genres and influences as much as it has 
to be seen as moving within domestic-familial and religious-community 
networks. Christopher Shackle notes that twentieth century Punjabi lit- 
erature is as inspired by Sikh scriptures and the literature around it as 


8 Salman Rushdie and Elizabeth West (eds.) The Vintage Book of Indian Writing— 
1947-1997, (London: Vintage, 1997), xv. 
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it is by Sufi poetry.® Similarly we need to look at English language Sikh 
literature as a part of both Western and Indian-English literary traditions. 
The majority of authors considered here are Sikh. The subject matter too, 
while it revolves around a Sikh context, is aimed at a specific demographic 
and audience—Sikh and non-Sikh—that may not be familiar with the 
daily practices of Sikhism, the scriptures, or the theologies and ideologies 
of Sikhism. 

Arthur Helweg notes that improved technologies of transport and 
communication have resulted in “a marked increase in the overseas 
Sikhs’ ability to influence and be influenced by events in the Punjab.”!° 
The community's awareness of Punjabi politics and concerns about what 
people ‘back home’ might think cannot be underestimated. There is vast 
evidence and testimony of how the Partition of India in 1947, the storm- 
ing and desecration of the Golden temple (Sikhism’s holiest site) and the 
ensuing anti-Sikh riots in 1984, and the 1985 tragedy of the Kanishka Air 
India flight that took off from Canada and exploded over Ireland killing all 
those aboard deeply affected Sikh communities the world over. But, sur- 
prisingly and inexplicably these have not yet been explored in the litera- 
ture considered here. One obvious reason could be that the nature of the 
genre—Children and Young Adult literature—do not lend themselves to 
these kinds of overtly political themes. The novels (that are not discussed 
here) do however, deal with these events. The main concern of the genre 
of children’s literature is largely didactic. It aims to educate the young 
to enable them to preserve Sikhism and a Sikh identity, but also it aims 
to create a more tolerant, multicultural society by disseminating knowl- 
edge about a visible minority in America. In this literature specifically the 
center is not Punjab nor what happens there, but the events of post 9/1 
America and how they affect Sikh Americans. These are obviously not 
deliberately stated in the content of the books, but the sudden publish- 
ing spurt and personal conversations lead one to this conclusion. Neesha 
Merninger’s novel Shine Coconut Moon is the only work where this date is 
at the center of the narrative. The two-fold project of this literature is to 
teach Sikh children and others about Sikhism and to create awareness of 


9 Christopher Shackle, “Making Punjabi Literary History” in Christopher Shackle, 
Gurharpal Singh, and Arvind-pal Singh Mandiair (eds.) Sikh Religion, Culture and Ethnicity, 
(Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 2001), 97. 

10 Arthur W. Helweg, “The Sikh Diaspora and Sikh Studies” in John Stratton Hawley and 
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a Sikh American identity. The main impetus seems to be a direct response 
to the anti-Sikh hate crimes perpetrated on Sikhs who were (and still are) 
sometimes mistaken for Muslims. 

In Sikh children’s literature the majority of the authors are women and 
most of the subjects are turbaned Sikh boys. Gender biases persist and 
male centeredness continues to be perpetuated. The turban, the external 
and historically challenging marker of difference, sets men apart not only 
from other non-khalsa men but also from Sikh women. The construction 
of Sikh identity as a militant brotherhood of men was reiterated by the 
colonial British delineation of Sikhs as a ‘martial race.’ Children’s fiction 
too, reiterates the beturbaned khalsa identity of Sikh boys that visually 
sets them apart; it emphasizes ideals of courage and valour, and, at a sub- 
liminal level reiterates traditional gender roles. 

As noted elsewhere this male centered view of Sikhism has taken root 
even in the popular imaginary. A tourist guidebook perpetuates the idea 
of Sikhs as a ‘militant order’ within a ‘fraternity’ who were baptized into 
a ‘brotherhood’." The Sikh scriptures however, tell a very different story. 
Nikky Singh ruefully notes that, “Unfortunately the liberating momentum 
of the Sikh Gurus lies buried under ancient discriminations against girls. 
The radically uplifting female concepts, symbols and images permeat- 
ing the Guru Granth are simply neglected”.!* She acknowledges the vast 
chasm between the theory and praxis of Sikhism, and claims that Sikh 
scholars ignore the female imagery and content of the Granth. She says: 


... the Guru-poets celebrate women’s sexual and maternal processes, and 
even honor the womb as our first home. Acutely aware of their oppressive 
patrilineal north-Indian society in which the family name, caste, and profes- 
sion came down through birth, they honor her womb as a social utopia free 
from all sorts of “isms” and androcentric hegemonies.® 


Singh’s pioneering and incisive scholarly work has contributed enormously 
to the field of Sikh studies. She has meticulously and lyrically recovered, 
revealed, and recorded the place of the feminine in Sikh scriptures. This 


1 Swati Mitra, Walking with the Gurus: Historical Gurdwaras of Punjab, (New Delhi: 
Eicher Goodearth Ltd., 2004. 22 cited in Geetanjali Singh Chanda and Staci Ford, “Sikh 
Masculinity, Religion, and Diaspora in Shauna Singh Baldwin’s ‘English Lesson and Other 
Stories,’ ” Men and Masculinities (2009):18. http://jmm.sagepub.com/content/early/2009/02/ 
05/1097184X08328179, DOI: 10.1177/1097184X08328179. 

12 Nikky Guninder Kaur Singh, “Sikhs,” in Graham Harvey (ed.) Religions in Focus: New 
Approaches to Tradition and Contemporary Practices, (California: Equinox, 2009), 33-53. 
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effort, however, sometimes tends to essentialize, as in the above pas- 
sage, which may not be entirely helpful. The rhetoric of the sanctity of 
the womb becomes deeply problematic when viewed from a masculinist 
perspective of honor and protection and could play into the actuality of 
the so-called ‘honor killings’ that plague Punjabi society. Feminist scholar- 
ship has noted that the binaries of ‘honor’ and ‘shame’ that frame certain 
patriarchal discourses fan the flames of revenge and violence in men but 
are carried out on the bodies of women." One cannot afford to ignore the 
power (im)balance in gender relationships. The family and the commu- 
nity are the most intimate sites of this negotiation between women and 
men. Children who first apprehend the world through books and stories 
told to them unconsciously imbibe these gender ideologies. 


Literature for Children and Young Adults 


In the field of American children’s literature, the 1960s was the land- 
mark period for broadening perceptions and definitions of American- 
ness. Demographic changes along with the social protest movements of 
the time necessitated a reflection of these changes in stories written for 
children. Two dramatic shifts came about in this period. The first was a 
thematic broadening of the literary canvas, when post-modern themes 
and contemporary realities of existential angst, divorce, and death, among 
other such issues began to find their way into the heretofore sunny and 
innocent world of children’s literature. As Maria Nikolajeva notes: 


an ever-growing segment of contemporary children’s literature is trans- 
gressing its own boundaries, coming closer to mainstream literature, and 
exhibiting the most prominent features of postmodernism, such as genre 
eclecticism, disintegration of traditional narrative structures, polyphony, 
intersubjectivity, and metafiction.!’ None of these features is normally asso- 
ciated with children’s literature. 


14 See: Urvashi Butalia, The Other Side of Silence: Voices from the Partition of India, (New 
Delhi: Viking, Penguin India, 1998); Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin, Borders & Boundaries: 
Women in India’s Partition, (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1998); Neloufer de Mel, Militariz- 
ing Sri Lanka: Popular Culture, Memory and Narrative in the Armed Conflict, (New Delhi: 
Sage Publications, 2007); and Tanika Sarkar and Urvashi Butalia (eds.) Women and the 
Hindu Right: A Collection of Essays, (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1995). 

15 Maria Nikolajeva, “Exit Children’s Literature?” The Lion and the Unicorn 22/2 (1998). 
221. http://muse.jhu.edu/journals/lion_and_the_unicorn/vo22/22.2nikolajeva.html. 
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The second change was textual and a dramatically more visual depiction 
of different ethnicities in these texts. Educator and author Nancy Larrick’s 
1965 article “The All-White World of Children’s Books” in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, called attention to the lack of color in children’s 
books thus giving added impetus to multicultural writing and publica- 
tion. As Jean Mendoza and Debbie Reese among others have noted, “Prior 
to the 1960s, people who were not European or European American were 
virtually invisible in children’s literature, or they were depicted in nega- 
tive and/or stereotypical representations.”!6 

Multiculturalism, for a long period and to some extent even today, fea- 
tures African-Americans, Native Americans, Jewish, Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, and Latinos, but Indians—and particularly Sikhs—remain ‘invis- 
ible’ in both mainstream stories for children as well as in multi-cultural 
literature. This absence is particularly striking since Sikhs were among the 
first Indians to come to America and the landmark 1923 Supreme Court 
case United States v. Bhagat Singh Thind marked the first time an Indian 
sought to be naturalized as an American citizen. Although Sikh immigra- 
tion fell for a while after this case, it did rise again.!” Many Sikh Ameri- 
cans have created a name for themselves professionally including in the 
armed forces, and as doctors, lawyers, and politicians but Sikhs are still 
inadequately reflected in mainstream American literature. 

One could attribute the paucity of multicultural US literature in gen- 
eral to a lack of interest in diversity, despite the public lip service paid 
to it. On the other hand, I would suggest that as far as younger, second- 
and third-generation Sikh children are concerned, there might also be 
another reason. These children, born in America, become a part of the 
school system and are assimilated enough to feel a part of mainstream 
American culture. Despite obvious external markers of difference such as 
color, culture, food, language, and clothing, they are comfortable in what 


16 Jean Mendoza and & Debbie Reese. “Examining Multicultural Picture Books for 
the Early Childhood Classroom: Possibilities and Pitfalls.” Early Childhood Research and 
Practice 3/2 (2001). http://www.cdrcep.com/pdf/AntiBias-Examining%20Multicultural%20 
Picture%20Books%20for%2o0the%20Early%20Child hood%20Classroom.pdf 

17 An estimated 500,000 Sikhs live in the United States but accurate numbers are not 
available as the US census bureau is legally not allowed to ask questions about religious 
affiliations. http://www.wfn.org/2005/10/msgoo132.html. However, Wikipedia without pro- 
viding a date for the figures estimates that the total number of Sikhs in the United States 
is 200,000. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sikh 
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Larrick describes as ‘the all white world’ they inhabit. Hans-Heino Ewers 
notes: “Historically speaking, literature intended exclusively for children 
evolved from the need to instruct children in religion, ethics, morals, and 
reasoning...In this context, stories could never really be more than an 
aid to doctrines and codes of behavior for children.”!9 Mainstream Judaeo- 
Christian American, ethics, morals, and reasoning are seen to be universal 
and are accepted as such in mainstream society. American-style morality, 
ethics, and religion glosses over specific issues of difference and as Ameri- 
can citizens, Sikh American children felt that they were an integral part 
of this American world. 

The end of the age of innocent belonging for the Sikh community came 
with the felling of the twin towers of the World Trade Center on September 
u, 2001. This is the moment when the Sikh American community, shocked 
at what had happened to their country, were even more shaken by the 
changed reaction to them as Sikhs. As a community, they felt estranged 
and endangered because of the hate crimes against Sikhs. The RealSikh- 
ism website claims: “The number of incidents of hate and discrimination 
against Sikhs in the US after 9/1 has increased significantly, with over 
300 such cases reported so far, ranging from verbal harassment, physical 
attacks to even murder.”2° In this watershed moment, Sikhs were forced 
to question their place in American society. Their everyday community, 
neighbours and friends who had so far accepted them as ‘one of them’, 
though turban-wearing, began to look upon them with suspicion. Turbans 
became associated with Osama Bin Laden and therefore with terrorists. 
Rejection by mainstream society was swift and often violent. Anecdot- 
ally, children and adults recount how they felt Othered as their friends 
and colleagues began to view them with suspicion. The issue of identity 
and difference stands out at this moment most poignantly for the Ameri- 
can Muslim community and for individual Muslims but it is also a pivotal 
moment when Sikhs, especially turban-wearing male Sikhs, felt vulnera- 
ble. It was not merely a generalized threat felt by immigrants—especially 
Asian immigrant communities—but a specific ‘threat by association’ 
as Sikh men were often mistaken as Muslim because of the perceived 
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similarity of their headgear. In fact, as stated earlier, the first person to be 
killed in a post-g/u hate crime was Balbir Singh Sodhi, an event that has 
been documented in Valarie Kaur’s moving film Divided We Fall. 

Children’s literature, like other genres, is firmly located in the ideolo- 
gies and cultural contexts of specific geographies and particular social, 
historical, and political moments. Unsurprisingly then, we note that Sikh 
diaspora literature for children comes about almost as a response to 9/11. 
The desire to educate Americans and Sikh American children about a dis- 
tinctive Sikh identity explains the timing: a majority of these books were 
written and published after 2001. They mark a moment when Sikh Ameri- 
cans felt compelled to lay claim to their adopted homeland as home and 
as a national identity, despite the duality and hyphenation. Parveen Kaur 
Dhillon’s My First Singh Book has a young Sikh boy holding both a large 
American flag and a smaller nishana with the khanda-kirpan.”* Inter- 
estingly though, the companion volume My First Kaur Book ends with 
an illustration of the Golden Temple and there are no stars and stripes 
anywhere.?3 

On the American institutional side, a simple coloring book such as 
Pushpinder Singh’s The Boy with Long Hair** was accepted for use in Cali- 
fornia’s public schools as Supplemental Instructional Materials (SIM) in 
2003. Unveiling the book, California’s Lt. Governor Cruz M. Bustamante 
clearly stated the significance of the book in this specific political con- 
text: “Following the terrorist attacks against America and the resulting 
suspicion and violence towards Sikh and Arab Americans, this project 
[of including the book as SIM] is more than timely.”?5 California has the 
largest Sikh population in the United States and the main intent of the 
book is to ‘educate’ other Californians that, “I look different, but inside 
I am just like them”.?6 The desire for assimilation and acceptance is the 
core instructional message of the book. Instruction and pleasure are, argu- 
ably, the original motivating factors for all story telling, whether oral or 


21 Valerie Kaur, Divided We Fall: Americans in the Aftermath [videorecording] New Moon 
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written. The didactic or moral element remains a key element of these 
stories. They initiate young children into a religious community-ethics 
while at the same time familiarizing them with rituals, words and eth- 
nicities that are not part of the mainstream culture. Books like The Boy 
with Long Hair or My First Singh/Kaur books (the latter come beautifully 
produced and packaged with a coloring book and a glossary card) aim 
to create a space for difference, particularly differences in appearance, 
within mainstream culture while at the same time educating and reinforc- 
ing a particular version of Sikh identity. 

Navjot Kaur’s A Lion’s Mane and Jessi Kaur’s Dear Takuya: Letters of 
a Sikh Boy address the question of the physical and visual difference of 
young boys conforming to Khalsa traditions by not cutting their hair and 
wearing a turban, although they do so in very different ways.?” Navjot 
Kaur’s work embeds Sikhism in a multi-faith context and is a reminder to 
readers that, “Sikh sacred architecture is grounded in kinship with people 
of ‘other’ faiths.”?8 It is much more in the style of contemporary glossy, 
brightly colored children’s books and the illustrations are almost like 
children’s drawings. There is no specificity of face or features or location 
as such but we know that the characters are all of different ethnicities 
because of the colors of skin and hair, and of the clothes they wear. The 
text too is lively and clever. It plays with the anagram of ‘mane’ and ‘name’ 
to evoke more than just word play. The inclusivity of other traditions, 
cultures, and ethnicities is deliberate. At one level, the book incorporates 
words, festivals, and evocations from cultures of various countries—China, 
Kenya, Iran for example—to show what the word lion connotes in these 
cultures, and, it also uses idioms like ‘lion heart’ or ‘lionized’ to emphasize 
lexical meanings. The ‘lion’ here is the young Sikh boy whose last name 
‘Singh’ (the common surname for all Sikh men) symbolizes strength in 
various cultures and his mane is visualized as the turban that Sikh males 
wear. The hair question is foregrounded in all these children’s books. It 
is of course a far more obvious visual marker for boys than it is for girls 
but a lot of space is given to the issue. The long hair and turban of the 
Sikhs needs justification and ‘normalizing’ in a Western context but also 
in contemporary India where Sikhs cutting their hair has been seen as an 


27 Navjot Kaur, A Lion’s Mane, (llustrated by Jaspreet Sandhu) (Canada: Saffron Press, 
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alarming sign of the erasure of Sikh identity and could signal the decline 
if not the demise of Sikhism itself. 

In Dear Takuya the device of an exchange of letters between two young 
third graders—Simar, an Indian-American Sikh living in the US and Takuya 
who lives in Japan—is a perfect vehicle to transmit cultural information. 
The bulk of the information is about Simar’s going off to a Sikh camp and 
what he learns there. But even before that, he tells Takuya about being 
bullied at school and how his mother comes in to give a talk about Sikh- 
ism. The didactic element here is mainly about teaching others—Takuya 
and his classmates—about Sikhism. Even before camp and the theoretical 
learning about Sikhism that he imbibes there, Simar recounts to Takuya 
his experience of taking two of his schoolmates to the gurdwara. 

The fact that the book is really addressed to an American audience 
rather than the Japanese friend Simar is writing to is striking. In many 
ways, the story replays the hierarchies and ideologies of the margin writ- 
ing to the center that have been so central to debates in postcolonial stud- 
ies. The reference points and analogies establish America as the center, be 
it in the fact that the ardaas (Sikh prayer) reminds Simar of the pledge 
of allegiance or that, as he explains, rotis are like burritos. These cultural 
reference points may not necessarily be understandable to a Japanese boy 
but they are a part of Simar’s American context. 

The same America-centricism replays in The Royal Falcon, in which the 
inter-textual reference to The Velveteen Rabbit is at the heart of the story.?° 
A young boy called Arjan is upset that his friend Tyler has stolen his favor- 
ite pencil. As he sits angry and brooding, Guru Gobind Singh’s famous 
falcon steps out of the picture onto his desk and grants him a wish. Arjan 
asks if he is real to which the falcon replies: “You made me real... Love 
makes everyone real”. Arjan, quick to recognize the reference, exclaims, 
“Like the Velveteen Rabbit!”®° In the foreword, Nikky Singh explains this 
moment as “subtly conjoining the sentiments of the Sikh Guru’s falcon 
with those of the western literary icon, the Velveteen Rabbit, the author 
opens up new emotional and cognitive channels for her global society.”*! 
The evocation of this specifically American icon could equally be read 
differently and not necessarily as a moment of global bonding. It is a par- 
alleling that helps explain the underlying ideal through a symbol that is 
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immediately familiar and understandable to an American audience and 
helps that particular readership to make the connection to another cul- 
tural context. An icon like the Velveteen Rabbit helps translate one con- 
text to another, but as Edward Said among others has reminded us, this 
translation is often a skewed and unequal mode of communication that 
reinstates old hierarchies and orientalist ways of thinking.3? For Sikh or 
ethnically Indian children who are born and brought up in America, the 
mainstream icons and contexts dominate their mindscapes. Other cultural 
and religious contexts, even those of their natal families, must often be fil- 
tered through this lens for them to become real for these young readers. 

The falcon also, and perhaps more importantly, recalls history and 
hagiography. It becomes a medium for time travel and transports Arjan to 
Guru Gobind Singh’s court in 1705. Aside from the embedded history les- 
son and the evocation of a well loved Sikh tale the story reiterates the idea 
of compassion. Arjan’s present-day concern about the stolen pencil links 
to the well-known story of Kanhaiya, the water bearer, in Guru Gobind 
Singh’s time who gave water to friend and foe alike on the battlefield. The 
magic realism aspect of this episode helps to link past and present but 
also points to the continuity of moral values like compassion even though 
contexts and historical time periods are quite different. 

Jessi Kaur’s Dear Takuya: Letters of a Sikh Boy and The Royal Falcon are 
probably most interesting for their illustrations and audience awareness. 
But equally the illustrations in the other books are noteworthy for the vari- 
ety, vividness and sheer aesthetic elegance. The graphic bold and sparse 
style of My First Kaur/Singh Book is appropriately geared to a younger, 
beginner audience. The largely crayon-style drawings of The Royal Falcon 
are aesthetic, direct and simple. They provide a nice contrast from Brian 
Johnston’s use of computer as graphic medium in Dear Takuya. The fam- 
ily photo album effect of Dear Takuya draws the reader into an intimate 
domestic, familial space. This was an inspired move by the author who 
deploys the epistolary style of letters to a pen pal format where it would 
be quite normal to share family photos. 

Aesthetically though, Amrit and Rabindra Kaur Singh’s Bindhu’s Wed- 
dings is the most outstanding depiction of a contemporary Indian cul- 
tural context.3° The London based ‘Singh twins’ as they are known, are 
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33 Amrit Singh and Rabindra Kaur, Bindhu’s Wedding, (Palo Alto, CA.: The Sikh Founda- 
tion, 1999). 
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internationally acclaimed artists but they are also published authors and 
filmmakers. The paintings in Bindhu’s Weddings have the twins signature 
miniature-post modern style. The delicate illustrations at first view seem 
to be in the traditional miniature painting style but they are replete with 
modern objects, dress, transport and the rest. The eclectic mix of the 
two—ancient and modern—is humorous and playful in a postmodern 
way and yet it is a conscious political stance. The twins’ website clarifies: 
“Describing their work as Past-Modern (as opposed to Post Modern), their 
work engages with important areas of critical debate—challenging exist- 
ing stereotypes and redefining generally accepted, narrow perceptions 
of heritage and identity in art and society.”3+ Aside from asserting their 
Asian heritage in choosing to work in the miniature style, they also chal- 
lenge the Western ideal and glorification of individuality. The sisters do 
so through their art but also in everyday life by dressing identically and 
working, exhibiting and painting together. 

In Bindhu’s Weddings, the busy canvas not only depicts the normal hec- 
tic, hotchpotch of an Indian wedding scene specifically but is also repre- 
sentative of a way of life. The illustrations are key because as Nodelman 
explains, “pictures can communicate automatically and be understood 
effortlessly by even very young children.”?5 In this jumble of daily life, it 
is not unusual to find—on the same canvas—a batman, bat-mobile, soc- 
cer ball, a Peter Rabbit stuffed animal, and a doll vying for attention with a 
McDonalds image, as well as a gurdwara room with a bhaiji reading from 
the Guru Granth Sahib and people praying and listening, or kids play- 
ing and others preparing for the wedding feast while the central image 
depicts the mehndi or henna ceremony with self-portraits of identically 
dressed twins applying the henna and the other one holding a camera. 

The illustrations seamlessly draw together the past and the present 
visually on the same canvas. They also reiterate inclusivity but in a quite 
different way from A Lion’s Mane mentioned earlier. In the twins’ work, 
the same effect is created visually by including Western women in dresses, 
Western food, transportation and other artifacts as part of the normal and 
unremarked landscape of the Indian wedding scene. Equally, we see Indi- 
ans in western clothes or playing snooker etc. One of the quietly subver- 
sive aspects of the paintings is that the wedding work is not divided by 


34 http://www.singhtwins.co.uk/INSPIRATION. html 
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gender. Men and women prepare food together and the work is thereby 
normalized rather than depicted as gender specific. In contrast My First 
Kaur/Singh Book, reinforces traditional gender roles. The Kaur or prin- 
cess is dressed in pink, replete with a tiara and a wand albeit the wand is 
the khanda-kirpan. Bravery and strength here are seen as necessary male 
characteristics are more prominently marked for the boy-Singhs whereas 
the seva or nurture aspect is subtly foregrounded for the Kaurs. 

Textually, Bindhu’s Weddings is closer to a Maurice Sendak or a Dr Seuss 
in the rhyming aspect as compared to the prose of the other works. Similar 
to their all-inclusive painting style, the text of the twins work also includes 
Hindustani or Punjabi words all mixed up with the English without any 
attempt at translation or explanation, although a glossary is provided at 
the end. It is difficult to demarcate the boundary between culture and 
religion and this is especially true for a book such as Bindhu’s Weddings. 
The text and pictures provide an insight into the activities surrounding a 
Sikh wedding. The rituals are the focus and the work does not seem to tar- 
get any specific readership. Its greatest achievement is that it normalizes 
the Sikh wedding. The rituals do not need to be compared, explained, or 
translated in any way. The main intent of this book is to provide pleasure. 
The didactic element is underplayed and younger readers will learn or 
pick up the cultural contexts through the viewing and narrative of what 
happens rather than through any direct ‘teaching’. 

Nursery rhymes don’t seem to form a part of Sikh literature or culture. 
But recently two collections have made an appearance. One in India and 
the other in the United States. Surjit Rajinder Singh’s Twinkle Twinkle Nike 
Tare*® and Jagdeep Singh’s Chota Bacha & Other Sikh Nursery Rhymes?” 
are pioneering efforts in this genre. Twinkle Twinkle is English nursery 
rhymes translated into Punjabi. The original rhymes in English include 
old familiars like Baa Baa Black Sheep and Little Jack Horner with Punjabi 
translations of the same, this is followed by a transliteration of the Punjabi 
verse. These are not original Punjabi or Sikh rhymes as such. 

Chota Bacha & Other Sikh Nursery Rhymes on the other hand, is written 
in Punjabi and transliterated into English especially to promote and incul- 
cate Sikhi. The didactic element is clearly set out in the mission statement 
of Kikli (the publishers) which states that it “creates hands on resources to 
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help people connect with the Panjabi culture and heritage.” The stridently 
moralistic tone of the rhymes were slightly grating on me as an adult and 
the fun or nonsense element of Hindi or English nursery rhymes is miss- 
ing. The two-colour text as well as the illustrations etc. make it visually a 
rather busy but fun book. The addition of a CD where the rhymes are set 
to western nursery rhyme music and sung by a mixed choir is a nice addi- 
tional feature. The slightly accented Punjabi-English and the band style 
that includes a variety of instruments adds its own charm to the CD. The 
derivative nature of both books, however, is problematic. 

Inni Kaur’s two volumes of Journey With the Gurus?! and Rina Singh’s 
Guru Nanak: the First Sikh Guru®® stand apart from the other books for 
children mentioned above, in that religion is at the core of their work. 
These are in the tradition of oral story telling relating to the Sikh Gurus— 
the Janam Sakhis—that Sikh children in Punjab were brought up on. Wer- 
ner and Riga note, “... religion is what provides the necessary mental and 
spiritual security to bring order out of the chaos that modern writers are 
concerned with.”4° In her work with Sikh children at the gurdwaras and 
Sikh camps, Inni Kaur was struck by how disconnected children were 
from their religious heritage and felt that this might be the cause of some 
of the problems they faced.*! In an email exchange she explained: 


I wrote this book with the hope that the children discover how very approach- 
able Guru Nanak is and that they could relate to some of his experiences. 
My hope is that the children start looking at Guru Nanak as a trusted friend, 
someone to turn to as they learn to deal with life challenges.4? 


The moral precepts and stories told in this book reinforce a link with the 
religion and its teachings that might ground a child who is adrift in a con- 
text that is their own and yet not so. The feeling of ‘two-ness’ or ‘double 
vision’ that has been so aptly articulated by the African American writer 
Dubois is true for many hyphenated children be they Asian-American or 
anything else. But Inni Kaur’s book speaks to a religious grounding that 


38 Inni Kaur, Journey With the Gurus (Volume 2), (USA: Sikh Education & Cultural 
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will enable children to feel secure in the knowledge of their spirituality 
through the stories of Guru Nanak, the founder of the faith. 

In choosing to creatively re-tell the stories from the Janam Sakhis (lit- 
erally ‘birth stories’ of Guru Nanak), Inni Kaur and Rina Singh take on 
two very different tasks. Most Sikhs would be familiar with the stories 
because they were part of an oral tradition where the older generation 
recounted them to children. But children brought up in America do not 
necessarily know these stories. The two-fold task of these diaspora writ- 
ers is first, to tell the stories in a manner, language and idiom that would 
be accessible to an American educated child while retaining the oral or 
‘told’ quality of the narratives in the written word; and second, to com- 
municate or transmit a very different and specific cultural frame of refer- 
ence. The stories are so deeply rooted in a linguistic, cultural, historical, 
and regional milieu, all of which had to be narrated and understood ‘out 
of context’ in North America. One that is so very different from the one 
in which the stories originated. Werner and Riga note: “Didactic tales of 
pious children were written to urge the child to grapple with the ways 
of God and to learn something from that struggle.”43 Journey With the 
Gurus has this specific intent, as the stories recount Nanak’s uniqueness 
while highlighting moral concepts of compassion, piety, honesty, and the 
rest. Guru Nanak: the First Sikh Guru addresses a slightly older age group 
and simply and elegantly recounts the stories. The illustrations in Guru 
Nanak are again in the evocative miniature style but using gouache and 
water colour. They reveal a variety of other influences including clouds 
and mountains depicted in a typical Tibetan style but the inclusion of 
the halo around Nanak’s head at birth is somewhat jarring. These familiar 
stories link the child to their history and culture, while creating the hero 
figure that a child can aspire to and teaching a moral code of conduct that 
is transmitted through story telling. 

In Journey with the Gurus a part of the work of cultural transmission is 
done through the attention to details of specific foods, sibling, and paren- 
tal interactions and depiction of landscapes especially through illustra- 
tions but the stories themselves also communicate certain familial and 
social values. The wonderful map tracing Nanak’s wide ranging travels 
in Volume 2 serves to concretize the distances covered but also locates 
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the various places where specific events and stories take place. The ped- 
agogic intent of the book is reinforced by the inclusion of ‘Discussion 
Points’. Apparently these were added later at the behest of parents and 
teachers. The author says that she became convinced of their relevance 
because they created a space for talking about Sikhi (what it means to be 
a Sikh) and other related subjects which also opened up a dialogue about 
more personal issues. These ‘discussion points’ are particularly useful as 
a bridge between the older and younger generations and they create a 
space for conversation in which older members of the family too could 
be involved. 

Mendoza & Reese cite Sims Bishop’s astute observation about multicul- 
tural literature providing a dual insight as a mirror and/or a window into 
different cultures. They note: 


A child may see his or her own life reflected in a book or may have an 
opportunity to see into someone else’s life. Historically, children’s books 
have given European American middle- and upper-class children the mir- 
ror but not the window. They could see themselves in the stories they read 
and heard, but they were unlikely to see anyone much different from them- 
selves. Conversely, children outside the mainstream have had few literary 
mirrors that affirm their identities, although they had plenty of windows on 
life in the dominant culture of the United States.44 


The mirror/window analogy is particularly relevant for Sikh American 
children’s books. Doubtless, the above-mentioned books fall into the mir- 
ror or window category, but what is strikingly different is that in diaspora 
literature they work as both mirrors and windows. Sikh American chil- 
dren see themselves reflected in this literature, but also these works are 
windows for them to look in through. In some ways they are looking in at 
a literature and culture that is often once removed from their daily lives 
just as it is for the larger American community around them. As children 
brought up in the United States often they are distanced if not alienated 
from their heritage. The window aspect of this literature provides a way 
for them to peek into a part of their heritage which may be a part of their 
home context, but not of their school or their everyday lives. The struggle 
for assimilation and becoming part of the melting pot compels them to 
efface parts of their religious identity and history. These stories remind 
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them of rituals, religion and moral codes that may be rooted in different 
regional, geographic and linguistic contexts but continue to be a part of 
their identity and what shapes them. This is most starkly revealed in the 
young adult fiction category where the issues of identity, love and mar- 
riage are beginning to come to the fore for teenage protagonists. 


Young Adult Fiction 


Neesha Merninger’s novel Shine Coconut Moon* and Bhira Backhaus’s 
Under the Lemon Trees*® target a teenage audience of ages 14 and up. Both 
are coming of age novels but their world views and conclusions are quite 
different. The central point and focus of Meminger’s narrative is post 9/u 
American society. She confronts the central question of the place of Sikhs 
in a society that does not ‘recognise’ a Sikh. But the more important sub- 
text is that the protagonist Samar (known as Sam) is so assimilated that 
she also has erased where she comes from and who she is. 

Samar is a 17-year-old ‘coconut’—brown on the outside but white 
inside. She is brought up by a single mother, Sharanjit, who makes every 
effort to make her daughter an ‘all American’ girl to enable her to fit into 
that society. Sharanjit, a social worker, is estranged from her natal family, 
whom she has painted as “miserable, critical, and controlling people.”*” 
Her daughter knows only this about them but not the story behind this 
negative portrayal. The break from the family ripples out to a break with 
the Punjabi community and all things Indian. Sam’s erasure of past and 
identity has been so successful that she does not even know that she is 
Sikh until her be-turbaned uncle Sandeep shows up on her doorstep in 
the months after 9/u. A school assignment to write about 9/1 and her 
uncle’s appearance become the catalyst for a reevaluation of who she is 
and how she fits into contemporary American society. A growing empathy 
with the uncle gradually draws her into his world and she learns about her 
heritage. At the same time she becomes acutely aware of the latent and 
normalized racism in her circle of friends. 


45 Neesha Meminger, Shine Coconut Moon, (New York: Margaret K. McElderry Books, 
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Sam’s jumpy attitude on first seeing her uncle at her doorstep reveals 
how deeply she has internalized mainstream American attitudes. She is, 
and thus reacts, like any American child influenced by popular media 
images that portray difference as dangerous. The first thing she notices is 
“There is a man wearing a turban ringing our doorbell.’*® And she imme- 
diately thinks of him as “strange, weirdo lunatic’*? even before she has 
seen his face or exchanged a word. Her hesitancy and nervous reaction to 
every move he makes is not just a normal wariness of strangers that chil- 
dren are warned to stay away from. It stems from her reaction to his tur- 
ban. Her world does not include men like him and she can firmly assert, 
“I know that I don’t know any turban-wearing, dark-bearded, and mus- 
tached men.”°° This is the starting point of Sam’s journey to discover her 
family, her heritage and herself. 

Sam’s view of turbans changes along the way as she gets to know her 
uncle and learns about Sikhism. As I have mentioned elsewhere, religious 
markers like the turban are not merely obvious markers of difference but 
bearers of particular historical burdens. In the diaspora, these markers 
are crucial to the ways in which integration into a religious, cultural and 
ethnic identity proceeds.5! For Sam, the turban is gradually transformed 
from an object that signals danger to a symbol of strength. When her 
uncle is hurt and she visits him in hospital, she muses: “He looks different 
without his turban—older, smaller. It’s like his crown. It expands him and 
makes him as big as he is on the inside.”>? At this moment, the turban 
becomes a visible signifier of both inner strength and outer power. 

Seductive though this transformation is in terms of Samar’s cultural 
understanding, it would be remiss not to take into account Nikky Singh’s 
caution that the 5 Ks of Sikhism (kesh, kangha, kara, kacha, and kirpan) 
have been monopolized and viewed in strictly masculine terms. She 
notes, “The macho interpretations of the five Ks uphold macho moods 
and motivations and make the man who wears them expect to be strong, 
virile, and aggressive.”°3 The male-centered reading that perpetuates the 
correlation of turban with strength and thereby masculinity, excludes all 
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non-turbaned, non-khalsa Sikhs and also reinforces what can be a perni- 
cious gender divide that perpetuates the ideas of women’s weakness and 
passivity. At this point, however, Samar is not particularly aware of gender 
roles as she is far more concerned with issues that revolve around her 
religious and ethnic identity. 

For Samar—a girl—it is relatively simple to pass. She does not stand 
out, as her uncle does, because there are no obvious physical markers 
that signal her otherness. She can and often does pass as just another 
American teenager. But her association with and growing affection for 
her uncle makes her see the world through his eyes and she becomes 
hyper sensitive to any changes in the way people react to him. She begins 
her class presentation directly confronting difference: 


My uncle Sandeep is a Sikh and wears a turban. Ever since 9/11, he’s been 
harassed, yelled at on street corners, had garbage thrown at him, and been 
mistaken for the current Public Enemy Number One: Osama Bin Laden.5* 


This empathy with her uncle causes her to re-evaluate her relationship 
with her best friend Molly. She catches herself reacting to the unease of 
Molly’s grandmother’s party when her uncle comes to pick her up. Part 
of her wants to reject him—and thereby also part of herself. Similarly, 
whereas earlier she had laughed at the cartoon series ‘The Simpsons’, 
in acknowledging herself as Indian, she suddenly feels that people like 
her boyfriend Mike, are laughing at Apu and the way he speaks and not 
with him. She recognizes his accent as something similar to the way her 
grandparents speak and the thought of Mike laughing at them jars and 
she resents that. But more than the reactions of others, even her friends, 
it is the moment at the gurdwara where Samar discovers the importance 
of community: 


It dawns on me, clear as a summer sky, how wrapping a turban, speaking 
the language of your parents’ parents’ parents, and celebrating the same 
holidays that everyone before you celebrated are all like little thank-yous to 
those who survived.5> 


This is a complicated moment because at one level it asserts the impor- 
tance of an ethnic and religious community; at another level, though, it 
reinstates the divide and forces one to ponder which is the real belong- 
ing. When Samar was ‘Sam’, she neither identified with anything Indian 
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nor knew anything about her religion. Through her uncle she has found 
family, religion, community, self and belonging. But it has distanced her 
from her American friends. This specific moment of reintegrating with 
the everyday symbols and language provides her with a sense of history 
and of her place in the continuum of Sikh culture and community. She 
yearningly notes: 


Being with him [Uncle Sandeep] makes me want to know who I am, where 
I come from, and what the rest of my family is like. He’s kind of like a road 
map for me. If I look at him real close, listen, and tread carefully, I'll find 
my way home.°® 


This heartbreaking moment seems to suggest that for all this time, Samar 
had been homeless in a metaphysical and spiritual sense. It is only 
through a reconnection with family and heritage that she finds glimmer- 
ings of home. The question for the Sikh-Indian-American is: does she have 
to excise one or another part of herself to fully belong anywhere? 

Under the Lemon Trees on the other hand is a bildungsroman that 
chronicles the growing up years of the protagonist Jeeto. Three love-sto- 
ries are embedded in the novel—those of Jeeto herself, her sister Neelam 
and their uncle Avtar. It is set in California and partly recounts the arrival 
of the first Sikhs through Avtar’s narrative as recounted by Jeeto. This sec- 
tion is probably the most interesting part of the book. It traces the ordeals 
of the first Sikhs who arrived on the American shores, spoke only Punjabi 
and had to quickly learn both English and Spanish. The particular history 
of Sikh-Mexican interactions is not well-known and to see it integrated in 
a work of fiction as a braided narrative that forms a part of Sikh Ameri- 
can history is exciting. It is also an essential reminder to the readers and 
especially Punjabi/Sikh readers of their beginnings in America and their 
place in the diaspora community. 

Jeeto, the young protagonist of Under the Lemon Trees, lives in a close 
knit and rather insulated Sikh community. Her world revolves around her 
neighbourhood and the gurdwara peopled by other Punjabi families like 
hers. Even her school mates are mostly Indian. The threat looming over 
these young girls growing up in such a protected atmosphere is that if 
they become disobedient daughters who don’t abide by the strict gender 
codes of the community they will be caste out. They may choose to not 
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accept the arranged marriages that their mothers and aunts envisage for 
them—as Neelam does not, or they may socialize with unsuitable boys— 
even if they are from the same community—as both Neelam and Jeeto do. 
These infractions that bring shame and dishonor to conservative families 
can ruin, not only the families but the futures of the young girls. They 
have to choose between individual happiness and the security of ‘home’ 
and belonging offered by the community. The sense of home cannot be 
taken lightly either as it is a kind of an oasis within an often hostile main- 
stream society. 

Under the Lemon Trees seems less willing to accept both sides of the 
hyphenated identity as equally important. All three characters who ven- 
ture out of the community ultimately stage a sort of voluntary return. 
Avtar quietly gives up the Mexican woman he was in love with. His niece, 
Neelam too, relinquishes the half Mexican—half Sikh boy from one of 
the leading families in town who is considered unsuitable because of his 
‘half and half’ status. Jeeto rejects a university education and agrees to 
an arranged marriage. A twist in circumstances though changes her life- 
script and she ends up going to university. It is unclear, however, if that 
will mean an integration into mainstream American society or a return to 
the community fold. The novel leaves her at the moment when she has a 
foot in both worlds. 

In Backhaus’ novel the gurdwara is a multi-purpose space and the cen- 
tre of all social activity. Neelam’s re-integration into the community, after 
the affair and abortion with the unsuitable Hari, is signaled by her initiat- 
ing Punjabi language classes for children. It is normal that the gurdwara 
would be chosen for this activity but the location is significant as is the 
fact that she becomes the ‘educator’ who will pass on the language as well 
as the values—religious and ethical—of the community to the younger 
generation. It is possible to read this moment as one of gendered submis- 
sion. Neelam acquiesces to the larger will of family and society and also 
to the gendered codes of conduct they espouse. The pattern is repeated in 
another feisty minor character Surinder, who despite flamboyantly break- 
ing the rules ultimately and inexplicably falls in love with the photograph 
of the man chosen for her. She claims that the first time she saw the pho- 
tograph she instinctively knew that this was the right man for her. Back- 
haus seems to suggest that without family and community life at least for 
these Punjabis is not possible. Interestingly, the novel implies that this 
need for community is as essential for women as it is for men. Men are 
allowed their little adventures but they do ultimately return to the fold. 
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The turban question is complicated in Under the Lemon Trees. In Jeeto’s 
world the turban question is relatively unimportant but for early settlers 
like Avtar it continues to reverberate: 


... Avtar didn’t bother explaining the difference between a Sikh and a 
Hindu.... trying to tell him just what a Sikh was, if such a thing could be 
explained. He’s shorn his hair and shaved his beard before boarding the boat 
from India. What difference did it make now?5” 


Historically too, Karen Leonard notes that the American misnomer for 
Indians be they Hindu, Sikh, or Muslim was Hindu. And Punjabi immi- 
grants did not concern themselves much with how they were referred to. 
Avtar, though, is concerned and somewhat regretful that having aban- 
doned his turban and beard he, maybe, does not have the right to call 
himself a Sikh. 

Avtar expresses this connection and need to belong to a community in 
linguistic terms. He meets a Sikh after some months of being in California 
and immediately feels an instinctive bonding—rationalized in linguistic 
terms: 


His tongue had been untied for the first time in months. The words—the 
few he had uttered—had flowed with a natural ease. He felt them welling 
up in him now, swarming in his mouth and throat like a school of fish pool- 
ing before a dam. He had been among brothers; yes, brother, could annoy, 
become quarrelsome, but they remained brothers.58 


Familial bonds, literal in the case of Sam and her uncle and metaphoric 
here in Avtar’s case are what makes ‘home’ for both protagonists. The 
blood is thicker than water idea is repeated in the view that sticking to 
your own community is more important than outside friendships. The 
plot too reiterates this—a fellow sardar comes to Avtar’s rescue when he 
is thrown in jail and no questions asked. The reciprocity of ‘favours’ does 
not need explanations it is part of a way of life that both people under- 
stand because of the common cultural backgrounds. 

Both Under the Lemon Trees and Shine Coconut Moon suggest that an 
ethnic, religious, and cultural identity is at the core of creating a new 
home even if it is de-territorialized from the original home. In Sam’s case 
it is a steep learning curve. As her friend admonishes, “Do you even know 
who you are? You need to learn about more than just your Sikhness; you 
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need to learn about your American-ness, too!”59 The assertion emphasizes 
the double belonging. In an indictment of the melting pot ideology, the 
novel suggests that Sam, and by extension, other Sikh—American children, 
can and should lay claim to both American and Indian-Sikh cultures. The 
message of Under the Lemon Trees is more ambiguous. Backhaus seems 
to privilege the ethnic, religious identity over the American identity. She 
seems to suggest that one can live in a sort of isolation—within a smaller 
conclave of a Punjabi community which exists within the larger American 
society. The end of the story though leaves the door open for change. As 
a whole, this body of literature for Children and Young Adults reflects the 
urgent need of the post-g/11 moment to establish a distinctive Sikh iden- 
tity in America and to seek out some kind of a moral order that will help 
center both individuals and community. 


Conclusion 


The Children and Young Adult literatures explored here offer some 
unusual patterns that bear reiteration. The clusterings and patterns merit 
a deeper analysis which, however, is beyond the scope of this paper. First, 
all the authors are women. The work of perpetuating and passing on 
both religious and cultural traditions—especially to children is seen as 
‘women’s work’ and yet we don’t necessarily see this in other world litera- 
tures. Second, the authors and these works are mostly situated in North 
America and mainly the United States. United Kingdom for instance, 
which has a longer and deeper connection with India has not produced 
this particular genre of fiction. The dominant genre of Sikh literature in 
the UK is the memoir genre. Third, most of this children and young adult 
literature is published post September 11, 2001 and almost as a reaction 
to that event. Fourth, a large proportion of this work is self- published 
or published with the help of Sikh Foundations which would lead one to 
believe that the North American market is still not receptive to different 
kinds of multicultural works. 

The issue of identity and belonging that Sikh children face echoes the 
larger urgency of creating new homes for all immigrants. In 2011 the lead- 
ers of Britain, France, and Germany all declared that multiculturalism 
had failed, underlining the challenge faced by minority communities in 


59 Meminger, Shine Coconut Moon, 2009. 109. 
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making these countries home. Although, no such declaration has been 
made by US officials the public mood as represented in the congress and 
the media point to similar challenges for minorities in general—not just 
Sikhs. In view of the urgent political need to rethink ways of integration 
literature can lead the way in articulating that change. The literature dis- 
cussed above though seems to insist that integration cannot be achieved 
at the cost of erasing particular identities of religion or ethnicity. Sikhism 
is a ‘lived’ religion of here and now that believes that the ‘good’ or moral 
life has to be achieved not by asceticism and retreat but by standing cen- 
tered in the midst of everyday activities. As the Guru Granth Sahib states: 
“while laughing, playing, dressing up, and eating we attain liberation.”©° 
The post-9/11 moment is a challenge to establish a distinctive Sikh iden- 
tity in the midst of an often-wary American way of life. Sikh children’s 
literature is one way of establishing identity and disseminating and incul- 
cating a Sikh moral order that will help center both individuals and com- 
munity. The mirror/window idea of Sikh literature will help enlist both 
young Sikhs and American non-Sikhs to create a new moral landscape of 
understanding and accepting difference within and in conversation with 
the larger mainstream society. At the level of metanarratives these works 
directly and indirectly address the issue of assimilation: How can America 
become home for Sikhs? The impetus of this literature is not a search 
for a Sikh homeland or a Khalistan, but rather a flowering of Sikhism in 
North America. The unstated but obvious search is to determine how the 
individual and community can integrate without necessarily invoking the 
melting pot ideology that would require them to erase the markers of a 
uniquely Sikh identity. 
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SIKH KIRTAN IN THE DIASPORA: 
IDENTITY, INNOVATION, AND REVIVALISM 


Navtej K. Purewal and Harjinder S. Lallie 


Introduction 


In 2003 the Dya Singh World Music Group, upon invitation from the Sikh 
Mayor of a medium-size California town with a considerable Sikh com- 
munity, arrived from Australia to run a Sikh youth camp for the com- 
munity in the area. For one week, Dya Singh and his group, comprised 
of both Sikhs and non-Sikhs, led the camp in teaching the children Gur- 
mukhi, gurbani kirtan, and translations in accessible language and story- 
telling styles to the children of the Guru Granth Sahib. The appealing 
world music style of kirtan was performed by Dya Singh’s group and the 
children participants on the final day of the camp in front of parents and 
the community, surprising many in how much the children had learnt in 
only one week. The immediate reaction from the Gurdwara Committee 
members ignited an opposition to what had gone on that week. As alleg- 
edly commented by one committee member: 


He turned Darbar Sahib into an entertainment center. He even made every- 
one laugh with some jokes! Religion is serious business ...He is blasphe- 
mous! We should never pay him or invite him here again.1 


Not only does Dya Singh’s group use the harmonium and tabla in its ren- 
ditions of shabad kirtan, but also the aboriginal didgeridoo, the European 
gypsy violin, the electric guitar and other instruments in their recordings 
and performance, stretching the imagination and boundaries of kirtan 
into the realm of world music. 

Dya Singh, who had won the Male Artist of the Year at the World 
Music Awards in Sydney, Australia only a few years earlier in 2000, in 
this instance, was refused payment from the Gurdwara Committee for his 
group’s time and was accused of ‘selling kirtan’ which, they (the Com- 
mittee) argued, otherwise would be offered as seva. The committee was 


1 Shyone Kaur, “The Larrikin Pied Piper from Oz,” Sikh Spectrum Monthly 12 (2003): 
http://sikhspectrum.com/2003/05/the-larrikin-pied-piper-from-oz/. 
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deaf to other voices in the community which were appreciative of the 
high impact that the week had had in invoking an interest in the children 
in Sikhism and kirtan. The popularisation of kirtan amongst children of 
the diaspora through Dya Singh’s style, melodies and method, however, 
went far beyond the incident in this town in California and has continued 
to remain both a source of listening enjoyment and of more orthodox 
judgement. Either way, his CDs have circulated globally making his world 
music style a hallmark of diaspora kirtan. 

Around the same time in 2002 Snatam Kaur Khalsa, a Colorado-born, 
California-raised member of the 3HO ‘American Sikh’ community in the 
U.S. inspired by Yogi Harbhajan Singh, was nominated for a Grammy 
Award. She became a semi-finalist and subsequently continued to main- 
tain a presence at the top of the New Age category charts for several years 
to come. The projection of her image, dressed in full white flowing Sikh 
traditional dress and turban, made a tremendous impact and instilled a 
sense of pride amongst many Sikhs globally. This, of course, cannot be 
seen to sum up the response by Punjabi Sikhs to 3HO interpretive perfor- 
mances of kirtan. Many Punjabi Sikhs have kept an interested but watch- 
ful, often sceptical, distance from this style, which combines Celtic and 
Native American chants with Indian raags, and western folk and jazz 
music, crossing many conventions and more than veering away from the 
classical system of kirtan in raag and taal. 

Both these examples demonstrate modernist evolutionary kirtan styles 
which have progressed from the medieval era of the Gurus to the pres- 
ent and in which modern instruments and singing styles have been 
combined and fused with Sikh scripture. These examples represent the 
evolution of a form of kirtan which originated in South Asia but has trav- 
elled across continents and been modernised by sounds and settlements 
of the diaspora. However not all kirtan in the diaspora applies this mod- 
ernist take on kirtan. Sikh devotional music in the diaspora represents the 
structuring of identity through its performance which, as can be observed 
across different global contexts, provides a musical backdrop to currents 
around orthodoxy, heterodoxy and musical traditions.” In recent years, 
the Sikh diaspora has observed a revivalist movement which endeavours 
to resist the modernisation of kirtan, and in this sense could be argued 
to be slanted towards a recovery exercise of traditional kirtan, and bring 


2 Gurdeep J.S. Khabra, “Music of the Sikh Diaspora: Devotional Sounds, Musical Mem- 
ory and Cultural Identity,” Sikh Formations 8/2 2012). 147-170. 
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the singing and performance of kirtan back to its classical roots. ‘Gurmat 
Sangeet’ refers to the form of kirtan which is performed in the style, form 
and raag as that of the times of the Gurus. These efforts have been led in 
the UK by the Raj Academy and the Gurmat Sangeet Academy.? These 
academies have adopted a strong method of teaching and commitment 
to the practice and preservation of kirtan as a classical art form with an 
inclusive approach towards the involvement of Punjabi and non-Punjabi 
Sikhs, drawing upon the expertise and heritage of the Namdharis. 

These examples of kirtan, ranging from popular new age to classical, 
not only exhibit kirtan’s wide appeal but also illustrate the symbolic rela- 
tionship to the politics of community, identification, and ‘tradition’. While 
the modernisation of kirtan under the aegis of musicology and western 
orientalism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been aptly 
explored by van der Linden,* we endeavour to situate kirtan within the 
modernising influences of the contemporary globalised Sikh diaspora. Kir- 
tan can be located within histories of the Sikh diaspora which reflect both 
sentiments and struggles of the times as well as notions of ‘community’ 
and identity. The diversity of religious musical practices within Sikh kirtan 
in the diaspora illustrates the rich social, cultural, and religious context 
to the performance and practice of kirtan: samagam/rainsbai kirtan of 
the Akhand Kirtani Jatha (AKJ), dharmik geet (religious folk) and satsang 
styles of kirtan, and revivalist projects to ‘return’ to traditional forms of 
kirtan performance in terms of instrumentation and the prescribed raags 
and taal. Sikh kirtan in the diaspora has evolved alongside the histories 
and processes of settlement, community building and religious movement. 
More recently, the internet has provided a plethora of sites from which 
kirtan can be listened to, downloaded, and circulated,° further broadening 
the remit of kirtan in the diaspora. 

This chapter aims to take stock of the circulation of kirtan in the diaspora 
and, in doing so, to provide an overview of how kirtan has travelled in the 
diaspora. Sikh identity is reflected in the popularisation of certain styles 
and forms of kirtan over time which need to be seen as responses to the 
times in which they have been circulated, practiced and performed. 


3 The Gurmat Sangeet Academy is based in Birmingham and was established by 
Harjinder S. Lallie and Narinderjit S. Lallie. 

4 Bob van der Linden, “Sikh Music and Empire: The Moral Representation of Self in 
Music,” Sikh Formations 4/1 (2008). 1-15. 

5 For one of the most comprehensive sites dedicated to the preservation, documen- 
tation and archiving of gurmat sangeet, see The Gurmat Sangeet Project, http://www 
.gurmatsangeetproject.com. 
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Kirtan Across Continents 


Kirtan is sung and performed within a diversity of audiences, performers, 
and contexts. Like other spiritual music forms, Sikh kirtan carries with it 
associations and expressions of religious identity. Multiculturalism in Aus- 
tralia and North America, the ‘New Age’ of new religious movements in 
the West, post-1984 politicised Sikh consciousness, and efforts to recover 
‘lost’ historical traditions are significant threads within this story of kirtan 
in the diaspora. As Townsend notes “one of the primary ways that Sikhs 
have carried with them Sikh ways of knowing and being is through their 
religious musical practices.” Thus, kirtan has come to be an important 
dimension of the Sikh diasporic imaginary which thus, as Axel postulates, 
“must be understood as an affective and temporal process rather than 
a place.”” 

Music, texts, and scriptures travel along with people as they travel and 
migrate and, as such, are listened to, performed, and recited while con- 
stituting new modes of cultural creativity and expression. The spiritually 
emotive essence of kirtan makes it a significant dimension of the Sikh 
diasporic imaginary in evoking spirituality as well as longing, belonging, 
assertion, and creativity. The meditative and sometimes evocative state 
associated with kirtan contributes to its continuing circulation and popu- 
larity in the diaspora as an integral part of the Sikh diaspora experience. 
In fact, kirtan is often evoked to represent Sikh identity, showing how 
its forms and styles are subject to contestation and scrutiny, alongside 
creativity and cultural production. There are therefore, as this chapter 
will highlight, many genres of kirtan in the diaspora, making it a dynamic 
spiritual music form. 

The history of Sikh diaspora settlement contains many sounds of 
expression of movement, struggle, consolidation, and assertion. Some 
have even gone as far to argue that “among Sikhs the tradition of migra- 
tion is in danger of becoming a culture,” showing the long-standing his- 
tory of migration and its cultural deep-rootedness. While music, namely 


6 Charles M. Townsend, “Gurbani Kirtan and the Performance of Sikh Identity in Cali- 
fornia,” in Pashaura Singh (ed.) Sikhism in Global Context, (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2011). 208-209. 

7 Brian Keith Axel, The Nation’s Tortured Body: Violence, Representation, and the For- 
mation of a Sikh “Diaspora,” (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2001). 426. 

8 Gurharpal Singh and Darshan Tatla, Sikhs in Britain: The Making of a Community, 
(London: Zed Books, 2006). 31. 
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bhangra, has been highlighted as an expressive and symbolic dimension 
of the Sikh/Punjabi diasporic experience, kirtan to date has been largely 
ignored in this respect. Sikh diaspora settlement provides a lens through 
which the conditions created for innovation and the continuation of 
kirtan can be understood. 

The long history of global migration from Punjab since the nineteenth 
century has culminated in more than one million Sikhs being settled 
‘abroad.’ Britain, the United States, and Canada account for three-quarters 
of this Sikh diaspora settlement,!° with settlement in Australia, Singapore, 
Malaysia, and different European countries constituting smaller popula- 
tions. While one way of understanding community building is through 
actors, institutions and organisations, cultural production and expressive 
arts provide important insights into transformations of community. The 
routes and terms of migration have had a lasting impact upon institution- 
building, community consolidation and cultural production in the multi- 
tude of places which constitute the Sikh diaspora. 


Migration, Artisans and Music: The Ramgarhias 


Having for the most part escaped the worst era of the colonial system of 
indenture, the initial routes for migration by Punjabis in the colonial labour 
system were through recruitment into employment contracts rather than 
indenture." While Punjab entered the colonial fold after other regions 
of South Asia due to its comparatively late annexation in 1849, colonial 
migration began around the mid-nineteenth century through recruitment 
under the British into the railways, police force, and security to places like 
Fiji, Malaya, and Hong Kong initially and then to East Africa to build the 
Ugandan railway, the construction of which began in 1896. 

The imperial migration to East and Southeast Asia and East Africa were 
skilled labour routes and thus impacted upon how these Sikhs fit into 
the occupational structure. The Sikh East African experience of colonial 
labour migration is in particular worthy of examination for our purposes 
here for two reasons. The first is due to its high skills base, which no doubt 


9 See, for example, Anjali Gera Roy, Bhangra Moves: From Ludhiana to London and 
Beyond, (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2010). 
10 Darshan S. Tatla, The Sikh Diaspora: The Search for Statehood, (London: UCL Press, 


1999). 61. 
1 Ibid. 46. 
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impacted upon the development of gurdwaras which in turn saw the cre- 
ation of institutions for kirtan to be taught and performed in the commu- 
nity. While the building of the railway was the initial attraction of Sikhs 
to East Africa, other skilled labour was sought after within this group of 
predominantly Ramgarhia Sikhs. Thus, this group, who also worked as 
builders, carpenters, teachers, electricians and other professions, began 
to branch out into trade and administrative positions, making them a con- 
siderable force within the Indian community in East Africa. Their skill 
base no doubt facilitated the high level of community development that 
occurred in East Africa from the 1920s to the 1960s. 

The second is the fact that women and children also migrated to East 
Africa relatively early on in this migration history and thus were a central 
part of the establishment of community. This enabled conditions for cul- 
tural creativity and cultural transfer alongside education and community 
activities. Weddings were an important opportunity for singing and danc- 
ing, including giddha, boliyaan, sitniyaa and other folk geet, rooted in the 
age-old traditions of Punjabi wedding customs. 

Within this milieu of cultural differentiation due to colonial racialised 
logic, East African Sikhs during this time developed a community spirit 
which was perhaps unprecedented in any other diaspora context. The 
East African context, as Bhachu! points out, saw the rise of different types 
of Indian institutions like gurdwaras, Sikh clubs, and Ramgarhia associa- 
tions all of which created a climate of community building, a pride around 
work ethic and the creation of religious and other institutions. 

Notably, the first gurdwara was established in 1892 in Kilindini! in 
Kenya followed by the creation of many gurdwaras being built wherever 
communities had settled from Mombasa to Nairobi to Uganda. Ladies 
satsangs (sing-alongs) as well as mixed gatherings of kirtan sung by the 
sangat or led by the resident granthi (priest) of the gurdwara were com- 
monplace. It is therefore not surprising that the ubiquitous nature of 
music and culture within the experience of early to mid-twentieth century 
East African Sikhs in Kenya and Uganda has been an important tributary 
to subsequent global forms of kirtan. 

This then travelled with the East African Sikhs as ‘twice migrants’ to 
the UK from the mid-1g960s to the early 1970s and explains for how this 


12 Parminder Bhachu, Twice Migrants: East African Sikh Settlers in Britain, (London: 
Routledge, 1985). 23. 

33 S. Kaur, Afro-Sikhs in Kenya: Nanak Parkash. Nairobi: Sikh Students Association, 1977. 
Cited in Tatla, The Sikh Diaspora, 1999. 50. 

14 Bhachu, Twice Migrants, 1985. 1. 
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group made their presence felt as a unique element of the South Asian 
presence in the U.K. It is also no wonder that there is a considerable pres- 
ence of East African Sikhs in the contemporary bhangra music industry in 
the UK, with kirtan having provided a foundational base for other types 
of musical production. 

The story of East African Sikh migration to the UK should not be seen 
as being representative of the British Sikh experience more widely as the 
Ramgharia Sikhs migrated to the UK during a relatively later time and with 
comparatively privileged class and cultural resources than their counter- 
parts who migrated directly from India. Their relatively higher level of 
community organisation and networks which were transplanted from 
East Africa to the UK were an asset in marking out their distinctive East 
African Sikh identity. The presence of this group within the kirtan revival- 
ist movement is worthy in how this configures with the Ramgarhia posi- 
tion within social hierarchy and the possibilities for mobility that religious 
orthodoxy and kirtan practice associated with this orthodoxy offer.!5 


Sikh Migration from India 


Sikh presence in the UK, however, predated the East African Sikh arrival. 
The ‘webs of empire”® of the imperial relationship with Sikhs positioned 
Britain as a pivotal point for the emerging global Sikh diaspora for whom 
the post-war period marked a significant wave of migration from Pun- 
jab to Britain first under the voucher scheme and through increasingly 
restricted routes of access to work, and family sponsorship. One outcome 
of the consolidation of community in Britain was the British Sikh gurd- 
wara movement,” which resulted in the creation of Sikh institutions 
and places of worship. While community centres such as the Southall 
Community Centre were important venues for musical and cultural func- 
tions such as weddings and parties, religious institutions became another 
important marker of community presence. 


15 H. McLeod, “Ahluwalias and Ramgarhias: Two Sikh Castes,” South Asia, 4 (1974): 
78-90. Roger Ballard. ‘Differentiation and Disjunction among the Sikhs’ in Roger Ballard, 
ed., Desh Pardesh: the South Asian Presence in Britain (London: Hurst and Co. 1994), 111. 

16 Tony Ballantyne, Between Colonialism and Diaspora: Sikh Cultural Formations in an 
Imperial World, (Durham: Duke University Press, 2006), 30. 

17 See Gurharpal Singh and Darshan Tatla, Sikhs in Britain: The Making of a Community, 
(London: Zed Books, 2006.) for an empirically detailed discussion of the gurdwara move- 
ment in Britain during the twentieth century and the politics of leadership, identity, and 
community building. 
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As early as 1908 the Khalsa Jatha of the British Isles (KJBI) was estab- 
lished which eventually led to the establishment of the first gurdwara in 
Shepherd’s Bush, West London. While this gurdwara became the initial 
centre for Sikh celebrations and festivals, many of the services and kir- 
tan were conducted by members of the sangat!8—most often musically 
untrained—who offered a range of skills in contributing to the rites, 
prayers and performance of kirtan. 


Professional Raagis 


Satsang style ‘simple’ shabads were commonplace in gurdwara kirtan ser- 
vices in an era predating the professionalised raagi migrants when it was 
common for gurdwaras to employ a granthi who along with his scriptural 
duties was also expected to fulfil the kirtan duties. 

The first professional trained raagis began to visit the UK and North 
America in the 1970s during which time Bhai Avtar Singh, Dharam Singh 
Zakhmi, and Chattar Singh were amongst the many renowned raagis who 
brought traditional kirtan styles to the diaspora. Many of this first genera- 
tion of professional raagis did not settle in the UK. This period coincided 
with a number of gurdwaras becoming established in the major towns 
and cities of the UK and North America. 

Late in the 1970s, gurdwaras began to employ professional raagis, wages 
however were meagre and the raagis supplemented this through dona- 
tions made by the sangat during the kirtan performance. This generation 
of raagis—whilst being classically trained, were shaped by an audience 
which was becoming increasingly attracted to the growing bhangra and 
Bollywood music industries. The sangat was easily impressed by popular 
kirtan styles in which shabad tunes were based on Bollywood songs. 

Alongside this, sangat-led performance has also continued with the 
expansion of Sunday classes in Gurmukhi Punjabi, kirtan and classical 
instrumentation taught by members of the sangat. Raagis also act as 
teachers in the learning of shabad kirtan gurbani and in this capacity 
impart their styles and methods of learning kirtan through harmonium 
and vocal training upon the youth of the British Sikh community. 


18 See Navtej K. Purewal, “The Sound of Memory: Interview with Singer Mohinder K. 
Bhamra,” Feminist Review 100 (2012): 142-153. 
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The Commodification of Kirtan 


Apart from metropolises where gurdwaras were becoming established, 
the opportunities to listen to kirtan were limited in most parts of the Sikh 
diaspora during this time. This period coincided with the availability of 
music recordings on LP and subsequently tape. This provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Sikh diaspora to listen to kirtan in their own homes. The 
release of the Bollywood-produced film ‘Nanak Naam Jahaaz Hai’ in India 
in 1969, followed in 1974 by the film ‘Dukh Bhanjan Tera Naam,’ provided 
a soundtrack for a diaspora hungry for music from Punjab most particu- 
larly the sounds of kirtan and Punjabi popular music. 

Some of the best-known Bombay film playback singers provided the 
soundtracks and shabads such as ‘Deh Shiva Var Mohe’ (Mahendra 
Kapoor), ‘Mere Sahib Mere Sahib’ (Asha Bhosle), and ‘Mitter Pyare Noon’ 
(Mohd. Rafi) provided a link between the film and musical cultures of 
India to the diaspora. Copies of Bhai Gopal Singh Ragi’s shabad kirtan 
album ‘Mera Mujh Main’ released in 1972 became extremely popular in 
the Sikh diaspora and could be found in most households possessing an 
LP player. 

The ensuing cassette culture!’ provided both a taste and listenership for 
kirtan. It was not until the late 1970s that shabad kirtan in India developed 
its own music industry. The kirtan music industry took root during this 
period and some of the raagis who performed on All India Radio in India 
and published recordings on cassettes became ‘kirtan superstars’. This 
popularity attracted some of them to the UK and North America and dur- 
ing the early 1980s, Harbans Singh (Jagadari), Balwinder Singh Rangeela, 
and Harjinder Singh (Sri Nagar) were greeted with hundreds, sometimes 
thousands flocking to the gurdwaras to hear them perform. Their record- 
ings became very popular and they paved the way for a second generation 
of popular kirtani’s to visit and often settle overseas. 


Spiritual Followings: The Sants 


In the same period of the early 1980s a number of sants such as Sant 
Ishar Singh (of the village Rara in Punjab), Sant Gurdev Singh (‘Bhai ki 


19 Peter L. Manuel, Cassette Culture: Popular Music and Technology in North India, (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1993). 
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Samadh’), and Sant Miha Singh (of Siahar in Punjab) travelled to the UK 
and North America and popularised what could be termed the ‘dharna’ 
style of kirtan. This was a participatory style of kirtan centring around sim- 
ple, interpreted lyrics which involved the participation of the sangat in 
repeating those lyrics after the raagi. The charismatic personality of sants 
in drawing spiritual followings is a significant dimension of Sikh religious 
practice which, apart from LaBrack’s*° study of sant followings in north- 
ern California, has been relatively unexplored in India or the diaspora. 
As a tradition the sant influence remains to this day, and the establish- 
ments of gurdwaras (such as those by Sant Miha Singh, Sant Gurdev Singh 
and Sant Amar Singh) and the regular visits by sants such as Ranjit Singh 
(Dhadrian) and Sant Maan Singh (Pihova) have ensured that the dharna 
style remains very popular in the diaspora. 


The Bhatras: A Pioneering Community 


In other parts of the UK such as Manchester, Glasgow and Birmingham, 
the varied configurations of community have produced an array of kirtan 
performance, in tune with the social base of the sangats. The significant 
bhatra community which is the oldest of all Sikh communities in the UK 
pioneered the push in the 1950s to establish gurdwaras,?! a movement 
which other communities also joined and eventually took over. In 1949 
B.S. Landa, a member of the Manchester bhatra community, arranged for 
a Guru Granth Sahib to be brought from India which was then installed 
in his front room on Monton Street. Soon thereafter a collection from 
the community raised enough funds to purchase another property on the 
same street to establish a gurdwara in 1953.2? 

As one reflection of life in Manchester at that time presents, the gurd- 
wara was a focal point for identity and belonging for young children with 
kirtan providing a strong current for religious learning: 


I associated with other Sikhs on Sundays. We used to go round to the Tem- 
ple and meet everybody there. I liked singing hymns, even liked singing one 


20 Bruce LaBrack, “Sants and the Sant Tradition in the Context of Overseas Sikh Com- 
munities” in K. Schomer and W.H. McLeod (eds.) The Sants: Studies in a Devotional Tradi- 
tion of India, (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987). 

21 Singh and Tatla, Sikhs in Britain, 2006. 72. 

22 Kitty Fitzgerald, Daljit Singh and Raj Kaur Singh (eds.) Speaking for Ourselves: Sikh 
Oral History, (Manchester: Manchester Free Press, 1986), 43. 
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or two on my own. We used to get a prize for it, a pen and book or scarf or 
five shillings, something like that.?3 


The bhatra community in the UK has a strong tradition of collective sing- 
ing and music, and this in part has contributed to the vibrancy of this 
community’s maintenance of a strong community identity in compari- 
son to other groups. The participatory dimensions of kirtan performance 
amongst men of the bhatra community is one characteristic which also 
marks out a distinctively gendered form of music, with women sometimes 
still wearing ghund (dupatta covering the face) and being largely absent 
from public performance of kirtan apart from as members of the listen- 
ing sangat. The bhatra community, in many senses, were pioneering in 
asserting a visible and organised community identity while their socio- 
economically marginal position within broader British Sikh society has 
concealed its contributions on a larger scale. Indeed, the starkly patriar- 
chally gendered and endemically persistent working class features of Bha- 
tra communities have contributed to this marginality when compared to 
the experiences of most other Sikh communities.?4 

The UK picture is neither a uniform one nor one which can be genera- 
lised about in terms of kirtan. Certainly, the British Sikh Gurdwara move- 
ment was a significant step towards asserting an identity and presence for 
recognition on the British social and religious landscape where gurdwaras 
became important venues for kirtan performance and listenership. Kirtan 
in the gurdwaras of Britain from the 1960s promoted styles of learning 
and performance both in tune with the context of contemporary British 
Sikh identity formation as well as popular styles of kirtan in Punjab at 
the time. Thus, gurdwaras became places where interactions and innova- 
tions around kirtan’s musical performance occurred. Raagis from India 
came with mixed training backgrounds, often classically trained through 
Sikh missionary colleges in India but also having performative versatility 
in singing to audiences in popular, sometimes Bollywood film tunes. This 
cohort of émigré raagis embodied both classical and ‘pop’ genres of kirtan 
and became one important conduit through which kirtan was transmitted. 
The teaching of shabad gurbani to children to simple tunes with harmo- 
nium and tabla was the initial model of kirtan learning to younger genera- 
tions of Sikhs. Gurmat Khalsa camps held not only across the UK but also 


23 Fitzgerald et al., Speaking for Ourselves, 1986, 45-46. 
24 Roger Ballard. ‘Differentiation and Disjunction among the Sikhs’ in Roger Ballard, ed., 
Desh Pardesh: the South Asian Presence in Britain (London: Hurst and Co. 1994), 88-116. 
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in Canada and the U.S. during summer vacation times also promoted this 
conventional style of kirtan learning. While this was the official model of 
kirtan and spiritual authority as projected by the gurdwaras, there was 
also a critique of these conventions as modernist endeavours. 


Revivalist Movements 


The consciousness of the next generation of Sikhs who had had the ben- 
efits of security provided by Sikh sacred institutions and an elevated 
identity consciousness after 1984 were now hungry for deeper historical 
knowledge of kirtan’s classical base. The renewed interest in traditional 
instruments such as the taus, jorhi, rabab, saranda, sarangi, and dilruba 
which were played during the eras of the Gurus represents a heightened 
consciousness which is critical of Sikh institutional approaches to kir- 
tan. While much of this classical revivalism has taken place in India, the 
diaspora has been a fertile ground for explorations of kirtan’s historical 
and classical base. 

The aims and objectives of the two academies earlier mentioned, the 
London-based Raj Academy and the Birmingham-based Gurmat Sangeet 
Academy, are similar. In fact, both academies find their origins in terms of 
musical tuition within the Namdhari movement and in particular under 
the guidance of Surjeet Singh Aulakh, a highly accomplished Sarangi 
player who has guided the musical knowledge of both the academies. 
They promote Gurmat Sangeet as “the sacred art and science of singing 
and playing hymns from the Siri Guru Granth Sahib in the prescribed rags 
using the original string instruments.”25 

Both academies have actively promoted the practice of Gurmat Sangeet 
and are presenting a rather different entry into kirtan from the former 
examples. Having a pedagogical and teacher-training dimension to the 
teaching of classical gurmat sangeet, they promote what they believe is 
‘correct practice’ through education and a rejection of modernising and 
commercial influences on contemporary kirtan which according to Pro- 
fessor Surinder Singh: 


Due to modern influences in Sikh music today, most raagis ignore the pre- 
scriptions of the raags on the hymns, so that Kirtan is no longer a spiri- 
tual discipline, but a form of entertainment. “A spiritual discipline given by 


25 See http://www.rajacademy.com/content/about-us/index.php. 
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masters cannot yield its desired effects if the rules are changed because of 
insufficient education or commercial considerations.”° 


The Raj Academy’s troupe of multi-ethnic kirtaniyas and the Gurmat 
Sangeet Academy’s wide appeal to younger generations in particular in 
teaching and performing Gurmat Sangeet exhibit kirtan as a global form 
which has taken different routes of innovation and establishment in the 
diaspora. This not only reflects how it has travelled with communities 
wherever they have settled but also how it has become revived in the 
diaspora through attempts to preserve its historical roots. 

This movement towards a revival and recovery of kirtan from the mod- 
ernising tendencies of the SGPC forces?” is shared by other such move- 
ments in India and North America which seek to popularise the classical 
form of kirtan performance. The distinction between the Raj Academy/ 
Gurmat Sangeet Academy approach from that of the classes ordinarily 
taught at gurdwaras across the UK is that of a high, historical musical 
culture of kirtan versus a sangat-based participatory form. Emphasis is 
placed on the delivery of shabads strictly in the raags within which they 
are composed and also on the use of stringed instruments such as the 
dilraba, taus, saranda, sarangi, and rabab. 


New Worlds of Kirtan: North America and the UK 


At the same time that Sikh movement to East Africa had begun in the late 
nineteenth century, the first Sikh settlers arrived in British Columbia from 
the Far East after completing their terms of service in the police or army. 
The British Empire’s territories provided a range of destinations for male 
Sikh migrants in search of economic opportunity.2® These early migrants 
were men who travelled in mixed cohorts in an era which was not one 
of unified Sikh ethos as had not yet taken root in Punjab, but rather of a 


26 http://www.rajacademy.com/content/about-us/download/ra_prospectus.pdf. 

27 For a discussion of the application of the Sikh Rahit Maryada on the performance 
of kirtan in SGPC gurdwaras in India, see Navtej K. Purewal, “Sikh/Muslim Bhai-Bhai? 
Towards a Social History of the Rababi Tradition of Kirtan,” Sikh Formations 7/3 (2011): 
365-382. 

28 This era of migration to North America was by no means fluid or without struggle. 
The well known voyage of the Komagata Maru, a ship carrying 376 passengers was refused 
entry on arrival at Vancouver Harbour in May 1914 and resulted in a consciousness around 
discrimination and the need for collective mobilization and protest against draconian laws 
of exclusion. See Baba Gurdit Singh, Voyage of Komagata Maru or India’s Slavery Abroad, 
(Chandigarh: Unistar, [1928] 2007). 
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pan-‘Hindoostani’ one, particularly in light of the anti-colonial sentiments 
of the time. These male Indian workers lived, travelled and worked 
amongst mixed groupings of religion, caste, and region.?9 Therefore, it 
is likely that more secular or shared forms of music providing a greatest 
common factor such as folk tunes would have been more popularly sung 
amongst these male ‘pioneers’ for whom other forms of identification 
would have prevailed over a Sikh religious identity.°° 

The struggle for entry, rights and recognition of early settlers during 
the late nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century in the U.S. and Canada 
shows a long battle against the Anti-Asian League in Canada, the Asiatic 
Exclusion League in the U.S., and draconian measures of the state authori- 
ties to exclude Asians and to prevent ownership of land and migration 
of women.*! California and British Columbia were the sites where these 
struggles took place with men looking for work in the lumber industry in 
Canada and farming in California. Sikh men during this time were unable 
to amass the community resources which their East African counterparts 
were doing during this time, due to the formal stipulations which pre- 
vented them from settling down with women from India and purchas- 
ing agricultural land which impacted heavily on the nature of community 
development.*? Inter-marriage with Mexican women was one outcome of 
these restrictions and most of these early migrants lived in isolated, rural 
settings, thus not conducive towards the establishment of a public Pun- 
jabi or Sikh cultural life. Indeed, many offspring of this generation spoke 
English and/or Spanish, were sometimes baptised Catholics and became a 
part of the migrant mileu of California which offered refuge to those who 
were not deemed “free white persons”.33 


29 It is also important to note that that the formal identity ‘Sikh’ had not been regis- 
tered as a separate category in the Census until 1921, and that the Singh Sabha Movement 
of the 1920s had not yet evoked a sense of identity across the Sikh panth in religious terms 
as we know it today. This was a time of identity formation not only in India but also in 
the diaspora. 

30 Karen Leonard, “Pioneer Voices from California: Reflections on Race, Religion and 
Ethnicity,” in N.G. Barrier and V.A. Dusenbery (eds.) The Sikh Diaspora: Migration and the 
Experience Beyond Punjab, (Delhi: Chanakya Publishers, 1989), 120-139. 

31 The Naturalization Act of 1790 was passed through the U.S. Congress to limit citizen- 
ship to ‘free white persons’ and was later amended in 1868 to include African Americans. 
The Exclusion of Asian Indians Act in 1917 was used as a means of creating a racial category 
for ‘Asian Indians’ who had an ambiguous relationship to the existing Chinese Exclusion 
Acts which applied to ‘Orientals.’ 

32 Karen Leonard, Making Ethnic Choices: California’s Punjabi Mexican Americans, 
Philedelphia: Temple University Press, 1992. 62-78. 

33 Ibid. 101-120. 
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Despite this, the resistance to the anti-Asian legislation must not be 
dismissed as it resulted in the establishment of the Khalsa Diwan Society 
and saw the establishment of the first gurdwara in Stockton California in 
1915°4 with a symbolic presence of Ghadar Party*® exiles also becoming a 
part of this fledgling community. While Punjabi folk music would have 
circulated amongst these early Sikh male migrants through popular lok 
geet, the lack of formal status and a limited access to religious institu- 
tions contributed to kirtan not having the conditions to flourish. It is also 
possible to argue that the collective consciousness of these male migrants 
was formulated around their racialised position vis-a-vis anti-Asian senti- 
ments, gender and emasculation, and class rather than around a spiritu- 
ally formed sangat. 

However, the establishment of a gurdwara in Abbotsford near Van- 
couver in Canada in 1912,3° in Stockton in 1915, and subsequent smaller 
gurdwaras alongside informal gatherings in private spaces to mark occa- 
sions such as Vaisakhi and Guru Nanak’s birthday maintained a sense of 
cultural identity throughout this period. Once the restrictions on property 
ownership and citizenship were lifted in the 1950s, new forms of commu- 
nity which voiced identity and presence began to emerge with Punjabi 
women from rural areas in India migrating through marriage to join men 
in California and Canada.?” This new era marked the beginning of growth 
of this community which had once been under threat of disappearing. 

It was the 1960s and 1970s when ‘brain drain’ migration from differ- 
ent parts of India began to North America, when doctors, engineers, and 
scientists were recruited to occupy the upper-tiers of the occupational 
structure arrived. With that phase, social capital and cultural resources 
were mobilised with both men and women becoming a part of this middle 
and upper middle class Sikh community who had both social standing 


34 Tatla, The Search for Statehood, 1999. 53. 

35 See Harish Puri, Ghadar Movement: Ideology, Organisation and Strategy, (Amritsar: 
Guru Nanak Dev University Press, 1983). 

36 In igi the Trethewey family who owned the Abbotsford Lumber Company, the 
largest employer of Sikh workers, donated lumber for the construction of a gurdwara. 
This was a milestone not only in terms of it showing a recognition of multiculture within 
Canada but it also provided a place for gathering, congregation and community which 
facilitated further community development while also contributing to Punjabi social life 
at the time. 

37 Verne A. Dusenbery notes how early Sikh identity as it developed in North America 
from the middle of the twentieth century was influenced by a Doabi clean-shaven, turban- 
less Jat dominance. See his Sikhs at Large: Religion, Culture, and Politics in Global Perspec- 
tive, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008), 21-23. 
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within the class structure of mainstream American and Canadian society 
while also having security, educational background and skills to promote 
community institutions on a higher level. Initial diwan ceremonies dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s, however, were conducted in private homes or in 
rented halls until there was enough sangat and leadership to physically 
establish gurdwaras. 

Outside of the metropolises, most Sikh services were self-run, ranging 
from the installation and recitation from the Guru Granth Sahib, the sing- 
ing of kirtan, the ardas, and cooking and serving of langar. Punjabi Sunday 
classes were taught by members of the sangat, namely parents, mirroring 
the Sunday school model of churches in the U.S. became a part of the 
weekly schedule. The do-it-yourself spirit of the creation of gurdwaras 
saw a heightened confidence of Sikhs to run their own services and to 
mark their presence on the maps of Canada and the United States. This 
generated a status for the authority of the sangat over the raagi, as this 
stream of professionalised raagis were employed by the gurdwara man- 
agement committees and accountable as ‘employees’ whose immigration 
status and income was also tied to the approval of the sangat. The poli- 
tics of recognition which began during this phase has continued in the 
present in North America with the professional class of North American 
Sikhs at the helm of legal and public cases emerging out of this history of 
consolidation. 


American ‘Gora’ Sikhs 


In the late 1960s Harbhajan Singh Puri, who came to be known as Yogi 
Bhajan or Siri Singh Sahib by his followers, began a spiritual movement in 
southern California called 3HO (Happy, Holy, Healthy Organization) which 
had a predominantly white middle class following. Indeed, as Dusenberry 
notes, early 3HO recruits of this time were “refugees from the counter- 
culture” who at this stage were more attracted to Yogi Bhajan’s charis- 
matic style and teachings of Kundalini yoga rather than being attracted to 
Sikhism.?8 Yogi Bhajan later in the 1970s began to move towards Sikhism 
and spreading a Khalsa identity for his converts to this new religious move- 
ment. Yoga as well as kirtan became a central part of the spiritual practice 


38 Verne Dusenbery, “Punjabi Sikhs and Gora Sikhs: Conflicting Assertions of Sikh Iden- 
tity in North America,” in Joseph T. O’Connell, Milton Israel and Willard G. Oxtoby (eds.) 
Sikh History and Religion in the Twentieth Century, (Toronto: University of Toronto, Centre 
for South Asian Studies, 1988), 334-55. 
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which was being preached by Yogi Bhajan. Indeed, the fact that most con- 
verts took on the externally visible markers of Khalsa identity (the 5 Ks) 
and became more devoutly practicing Sikhs than most of their Punjabi 
counterparts became a point of contention and separation between the 
two groups of ‘American or Gora Sikhs’? on the one side and Punjab Sikhs 
on the other. 

What might be understood as a ‘culture clash’ between Yogi Bhajan’s 
disciples and Punjabi Sikhs has resulted in a bifurcated Sikh identity in 
the U.S. which acknowledges these two tangential paths within the Sikh 
fold- one of the ‘new age’ and the other of Punjabi Sikhs emigrated from 
the ‘homeland’. For a short period of time in the 1970s, where Sikh Dharma 
Ashrams held diwan services, Punjabi Sikhs also attended in places where 
there were no existing Punjabi-run gurdwaras. These interactions led to a 
number of public perceptions on both sides of difference of interpretation 
and practice between the two groups which has seen ‘Punjabi Sikhs’ to 
view ‘Gora Sikhs’ as ‘Sikhs of a different kind.4° However, these differences 
have overtime emerged and dissolved depending on the sensibilities of 
identity at the time. For instance, it was not uncommon in the 1970s and 
early 1980s for the diwan service and langar at an Ashram to resemble the 
gurdwara conventions, sometimes with Amritdhari Punjabi Sikhs even 
being invited to recite the vaak or ardas. Nonetheless, an unspoken yet 
mutually agreed social distance has been instated in maintaining religious 
ties without close interaction.*! 

The form and style of kirtan sung in the Sikh Dharma Ashrams resem- 
bles American folk music accompanied by guitar, table, and chanting with 
influences of classical or popular kirtan. The participatory nature of this 
style, however, has similar effects on the sangat in encouraging all to ‘sing 
along’ as the satsang style done in Punjab-run gurdwaras. Kirtan of this 
‘new age’ style has become popularised on the mainstream western music 
stage not least through Snatam Kaur, earlier mentioned, and Singh Kaur 
who sings in Celtic chant style accompanied by the harp. 

On the Punjabi side of the new age, the 1970s and 1980s in the U.S. saw 
a consolidation of Punjabi Sikh communities through the reunification 
of families through the sponsorship of relatives of ‘brain drain’ migrants. 


39 Dusenbery, Sikhs at Large, 2008, 27-35. 

40 Ibid., 16. 

41 Jakobsh, “3HO/Sikh Dharma of the Western Hemisphere,” Religion Compass (2008): 
1-24. 
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In the U.S. this took place through the family reunification and sponsor- 
ship program in the U.S. and in Canada. This resulted in a ‘filling out’ of 
Sikh communities whereby the new emigres often did not have the same 
educational or professional level as their relatives who had sponsored 
them. However, the knowledge, skills and willingness in undertaking the 
requirements of running gurdwaras was significantly strengthened by the 
arrival of this second group of Sikh migrants who further boosted the gurd- 
waras into bustling centres of community activity and engagement. Many 
of the previously self-run gurdwaras began to have enough membership 
and financial support to bring priests or granthis from India on the Reli- 
gious Worker visa. Thus, more institutionalised gurdwaras brought with 
them an infrastructure to support such activities as the teaching of kirtan. 
Meanwhile, the ladies satsang form of kirtan has continued to exist along- 
side the raagi forms, literally as the popular women’s voice of the sangat. 
The expansion of Sikh religious activity through the diversity of skills, 
background and resources during this time benefitted the gurdwaras in 
terms of boosting numbers in the sangat as well as providing a larger pool 
of sevadars and donors. 


Kirtan in the Diaspora after 1984 


The 1980s were a watershed in terms of Sikh diaspora identity with the 
events of 1984 creating almost overnight a politicised Sikh religious iden- 
tity within this diversified community in the U.S. and Canada. From being 
a community of ‘pioneers’ in the experiences of both early British Colum- 
bia and California Punjabi male settlers or of the ‘brain drain’ high level 
professional recruits, the Sikh diaspora in North America by the early 1980s 
had the institutional organisations to represent and service the demands 
of congregations settled there. 

When Operation Bluestar took place on June 6, 1984 Sikh diasporic com- 
munities in North America not only had a voice but also had resources, 
institutions, and public recognition to express a critique and often an 
anti-Indian state position. However, as Tatla notes, little documentation 
exists on the settlement of post-1984 refugees yet the reluctance and often 
callous immigration policies in Canada, the U.S., and Europe failing to 
recognise the plight of Sikh male refugees illustrates the limits to which 
the Sikh diaspora could absorb them.*? Khalistani politics became a part 
of Sikh diasporic consciousness as a formative part of many gurdwaras 


42 Tatla, The Sikh Diaspora, 1999. 58-62. 
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in North America during that time. Sermons in gurdwaras as well as kir- 
tan practice were influenced by this heightened consciousness. It is not 
surprising that this time also marked an upsurge of interest in kirtan as it 
became symbolic of Sikh identity. 

Contemporary Sikh identity in the diaspora as we know it today crystal- 
lised in 1984 after the storming of the Golden Temple in Amritsar when 
the links between diasporic locations and Punjab became stronger than 
had previously been the case. The sense of consciousness which was 
roused in the diaspora at this time was unprecedented and generated new 
forms of cultural and religious activism around Sikh politicised identity. 
With gurdwaras and communities now established in different diaspora 
locations, kirtan had a base to become one conduit through which this 
globalising consciousness was spread. The Akhand Kirtani Jatha (AKJ) has 
its roots with its founder Bhai Randhir Singh in the nineteenth century 
during British colonial rule. They promote a rigorous interpretation of the 
rahit (code of conduct) of Guru Gobind Singh as set out in 1699 when the 
Khalsa was institutionalised. Thus, the AKJ in the post-1984 era was in a 
strong position to mobilise sentiments and, in this respect, their emphasis 
on the importance of kirtan had a tremendous influence upon the Sikh 
diaspora’s exposure to their style of kirtan, namely in samagam (kirtan 
programmes or gatherings lasting several days) ending with rainsbai (all 
night kirtan).4% 

The kirtan performed at an AKJ rainsbai has a distinctive style and form 
which emphasises gurmantra (God’s true name), naam simran (medita- 
tion on God’s name), the Dasam Granth of Guru Gobind Singh in addition 
to the Guru Granth Sahib, and of the amrit (baptism) ceremony. Unlike 
other more ‘purest’ endeavours to recite kirtan within the denoted raag 
and taal and with traditional instrumentation, the AKJ style is repetitive 
and ‘transical’ so that initiates and the sangat can follow and sing along 
with fervour along to simple, accessible tunes accompanied by tabla and 
harmonium. The use of breath and repetition are key markers of the AKJ 
style of kirtan in this respect and the collective singing of gurmantra 
through repetition contributes to the atmosphere of the rainsbai. Begin- 
ning with a slow, simple tune, the intensity of the atmosphere builds into 


? 


43 There are two notable translations of the meaning of rainsbai. The first is that ‘rain 
means ‘night’ and sabha means ‘all’ or ‘sangat’. Another translation still denotes rain to 
mean ‘all night’ but that asbai means ‘shortened’. See J. Barrow, “The Akhand Kirtani Jatha: 
A Local Study of the Beliefs and Practices of Its Members,” International Journal of Punjab 
Studies 8/1 (2001): 97-116. 
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an ecstatic and rapturous spiritual setting. As Barrow notes in her study 
of the AKJ in Southall: 


At regular intervals there were several minutes of repeating the gurmantra 
increasingly fast until the pace was almost frenetic and sounds could be 
heard coming as if from within the person ... My perception was of a primal 
sound that was coming from within their very being. It was not constrained 
by the need to resort to the cerebral and articulate words that could be 
understood by other people; it was direct from their inner being and by- 
passed their brains so that there was no interference between their inner 
being and its expression.*4 


The lack of constraint which Barrow refers to is at the crux of what dis- 
tinguishes the AK]’s more populist style of repetitive, collective recitation 
from the revivalist kirtan projects of the Raj Academy and the Gurmat 
Sangeet Academy. The AKJ samagams of North America and the UK in 
particular articulated this freedom from constraints in raising the con- 
sciousness of post-1984 diaspora Sikh identity through kirtan and the 
potent simplicity of the power of kirtan through the repetition of Vahe- 
guru’. For the Sikh diaspora youth of the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s who 
were less fluent in Punjabi and knowledgeable about gurbani, the rainsbai 
kirtan movement led to an awakening of a generation. Tat-Khalsa Sikh 
identity became not only identifiable through tangible gatherings and a 
consolidation of community networks, but also was a means by which 
the youth could be socialised within their communities and taught the 
rahit which became significant to the identity base of younger generations 
of Sikhs. 

The idea of Khalistan indeed flourished in these gatherings which made 
the samagam events an integral part of the Sikh imaginary of post-1984 
Sikh identity. Anti-Indian government discourse and an assertive Gursikh 
identity were a driving force behind the popularisation of the AK] rainsbai 
kirtan. While there are prevalent associations with the AKJ to an essential 
gursikh, Khalsa identity and practice, in reality their kirtan practice and 
performance remains very much within the popular realm and not the 
classical form but nonetheless has made a significant mark on kirtan in 
the diaspora. Indeed, the AKJ and the samagam movement of kirtan is 
but one of many movements which followed on from the events of 1984.45 
As Tatla notes, the reaction to 1984 in the diaspora marked a “call for 


44 J. Barrow, “The Akhand Kirtani Jatha,” (2001): 103. 
45 For an in-depth exploration of the socio-political fall-out of 1984 and of the more 
recent resurgence of the image of Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, see Pritam Singh and Navtej 
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revival of ethnic consciousness” . . . for which “an initial mobilization was 
easy and spontaneous.” It is not surprising then that a renewed empha- 
sis upon the importance of maintaining a distinctive Sikh identity in the 
North American and British contexts through observance of amrit saw 
an estimated several hundred clean-shaven Sikhs becoming baptized.*” 
Kirtan as a creative, musical form accompanied this movement of height- 
ened religious identity one of the tangible and enjoyable practices associ- 
ated with becoming baptized and taking amrit. 


Conclusion 


The three decades which followed the aftershocks of 1984 have seen an 
increased interest in kirtan in the search for new expressions and perfor- 
mances of identity and tradition. The heightened interest in the medieval 
forms of kirtan as performed by the Gurus, kirtanis, and raagis of those 
times began in the late 1990s in the form of revivalism. There is a certain 
amount of cynicism about the popular, commodified style of kirtan as 
revealed in studio recordings of raagis who have sold many CDs within 
the burgeoning market for kirtan. However raagis are still a considerable 
force in the performance of kirtan across the Sikh diaspora. This cynicism 
saw a move towards reinstating the classical instruments in the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar by the SGPC and in a more widespread encourage- 
ment of the revival of the traditional, classical form of kirtan. The drive 
for this has come from a number of different quarters and has seen many 
raagi jathas making steps towards performing within the classical or 
traditional mode and strategically moving away from the modern. The 
complexities which have emerged out of this classical revivalism show 
its historical embeddedness within the modernising forces of the Singh 
Sabha movement of the early twentieth century*® out of which the raagi 
jathas of today have emerged. The diaspora dimension of kirtan’s evolu- 
tion, however, shows both a desire to connect with a global Sikh iden- 
tity while also asserting a historical tradition which predates the colonial 
encounter and which exhibits a musicality symbiotically connected with 


K. Purewal, “The Resurgence of Bhindranwale’s Image in Contemporary Punjab,” Contem- 
porary South Asia 12/2 (2013): 1-15. 

46 Tatla, The Sikh Diaspora, 1999. 200. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Bob van der Linden, “Sikh Music and Empire,” Sikh Formations 4/1 (2008): 385. 
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the scriptures for which they were composed. The Sikh diaspora thus has 
been a site at which the boundaries of Sikh kirtan have been negotiated, 
innovated, and performed, placing it simultaneously as a classical, medi- 
eval form while also being a modern, evolutionary one. 
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